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The Institute for Balkan Studies in T'hessalonike is a Research 
Center concerned with the historical, literary, political, economie and 
social development of the Balkan peoples from their early times up to 
the present. More emphasis, however, is being placed on their develop- 
ment since the Ottoman Era. 

In order to accomplish its task, apart from publishing indepen- 
dent studies, books and monographs, of which 40 volumes have already 
appeared, the Institute has undertaken the publication of an Internati- 
onal Periodical under the title BALKAN STUDIES, in which articles 
dealing with the above-mentioned topics will be published in English 
as well as in German, French and Italian. The present volume is the 
first issue. 

The Editorial Committee welcomes the cooperation of all the 


scholars who are interested in this field, 
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BALKAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The purpose of this study is to review economic developments in the 
Balkans even in regions which, although politically belonging to Balkan 
states, fall outside the geographical limits of the Peninsula. Section I will 
be devoted to examining those areas of the Balkan states which lie outside 
the Peninsula proper. Section II will proceed with an analysis of the features 
of the economies of the Balkan states during the period ranging from the 
end-of the First World War to the late twenties, i.e. up to the world depres- 
sion. The effects of the depression, which substantially influenced economic 
developments in the area until the latter part of 1940 will be treated under 
Section III. Section IV will deal with the Second World War and its poli- 
tical and economic repercussions on the Balkan states. Bearing in mind that 
the impact of the war had more or less ceased to weight much on Balkan 
economies by the end of the fourties, Section V will proceed with discus- 
sing solely the economic developments during the last decade. 


ik. 


The northern geographical boundaries of the Balkan peninsula extend 
over a line following the Danube river, the Transylvanian Alps, and the 
Danube river again from Galatz to Sulina. By virtue of the First World 
War peace Treaties, the two northermost Balkan states of Roumania and 
Yougoslavia freed the regions of Slovenia, Croatia, Transylvania and Bes- 
sarabia. Thus the political frontiers of the Balkan peninsula were substan- 
tially extended northwards and westwards. The new frontiers were supposed 
to have been drawn on the basis of nationality, but of course it was impos- 
sible to establish ideal new state frontiers with the principle of nationality 
as the main consideration. Yougoslavia inherited substantial minorities but 
lacked the experience of Austro-Hungary in handling them. Almost identical 
was the situation in Roumania. One substantial difference was the fact 
that Roumania acquired provinces which had higher living standards than 
Roumania proper, and provinces with much lower standards as was the 
case of Bessarabia. 

In the case of Turkey, the heart of the Republic which emerged out 
of the First World War, was in Asia Minor. Naturally, developments in 
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Asia Minor had economic repercussions on the European provinces of the 
Republic, notwithstanding the fact that Constantinople, the economic and 
spiritual capital of the nation, was situated on the European side. Although 
Constantinople has been reduced to the status of a summer capital, it 
remains to this day the center of all activities. 


IT. 


In view of the expansion of the Balkan states in areas outside the 
Peninsula where economic growth had followed a different pattern, it 
seems advisable to this writer to treat developments in the twenties under 
three separate headings, one for the Peninsula proper, one for the former 
provinces of Austro-Hungary, and one for Asia Minor. In discussing the 
economic developments of the area one should take into consideration the 
differences which exist between the capital area of a country and its towns, 
the towns and the countryside, the plains and mountain areas, and last but 
not least the existing differences between the various countries. 


a. 


In the area south of the Danube river and the Transylvanian Alps, 
and to a certain degree in Bessarabia, agriculture constituted in the twenties 
the main occupation of the inhabitants. 60 to 80 per cent of the total 
population were farmers, who, as a rule, were not the owners of their 
farms; at least, not prior to the land reform carried out in Greece, Rou- 
mania and Yougoslavia. Being merely tenants of the land they tilled, they 
had no inducement to improve their fields, knowing very well that they 
might be forced to move out of the farm the next day. When land ownership 
passed over to the former tenants, the lack of know-how and experience 
in the running of the farms, coupled by the absence of guided advice and 

.cheap credits resulted in substantial obstacles in improving the cultivated 

areas. Thus, the increase of output per acre following the transfer of 
ownership, did not bring the expected results. Under such conditions it was 
no wonder that agriculture remained extensive, i.e. small output per acre, 
reaching in the late twenties 800 kilos of wheat per hectare. Unsatisfactory 
marketing methods contributed further to the deterioration of the living 
conditions of the peasants. It was only thanks to the familiarity of the 
great majority of the Balkan people with low living standards that it 
became possible for predominantly agricultural Balkan countries to meet 
their requirements in foodstuffs. In the case of Greece, however, import 
of wheat was unavoidable until the middle fifties, 
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Small crafts were numerous in the cities and in the towns but not in 
the villages. Even before the development of industry and modern transpor- 
tation, small crafts had always been very useful to the economy of the 
Balkans, and actually remain so to this day. With their limited capital 
requirements small crafts could flourish even though scarcity of capital 
was a common phenomenon in all Balkan countries. Due to their large 

. numbers, craftsmen gradually rose in political importance, but they never 
attained the level common in Central and Western Europe during the 
Middle Ages. 

Since 1880, industry developed gradually, particularly in Greece and 
Turkey. Of course, consumer good industries were predominant, a natural 
phenomenon in relatively underdeveloped countries with their well-known 
scarcity of capital and of “external economies”. The development of in- 
dustry was considerably boosted by the high import duties, which were 
imposed in order to reduce the budget deficit. 

In the early twenties, railroads and highways as a rule were in bad 
shape, mainly on account of the destructions wrought on them during the 
First World War. In addition to war destruction the construction of roads 
and their maintainance was neither satisfactory nor sufficient. Large areas 
in the Balkans were not served by railroads at all. Whenever feasible, sea 
transportation was given preference over land transportation for the main 
reason that it was less expensive. Of course, it could not match the speed 
and promptness of land transportation. Harbours were not equipped with 
the necessary facilities. Loading and unloading was thus becoming an ex- 
pensive operation, a fact which minimized the advantages derived from 
the low freight charges. 

Investments were usually made on a small scale. In agriculture, prior 
to the land reforms, the landlords did not invest in improvements on their 
farms for the simple reason that they did not expect to receive substantially 
higher rents. On the other hand, the tenants abstained from investing on 
the land, fearing that they may not be allowed to benefit from their efforts 
to improve output. Following the land reforms, the new owners were unable 
to get the credits needed to carry out irrigation and anti-flood works. In 
industry, low income people did not buy shares of big firms which, as a 
general rule, belonged to foreigners or to local groups which did not pay 
dividends because they preferred to reinvest their profits in their business. 
This attitude on the part of the companies may be explained by the fact 
that the majority of the shareholders were at the same time the managers 
and the directors of their companies. Actually the inhabitants of towns 
could invest their savings, either in property, or in their own business, craft 
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or trade, or in the business of some relative or friend. In the latter case, 
they were sleeping partners or creditors of that business. Their claim was 
there, as a rule illiquid. If, for any reason, the investor considered such 
investments to be unprofitable, he would either lend money directly to the 
Treasury or to private enterprise—a risky proposition—or, indirectly, through 
the banks which paid rather high interest rates. In many cases the investor 
could also invest or deposit his money abroad, particularly if large sums 
were involved. The division of risks thus achieved was a compensation for 
the reduced income. In the particular case of Greece, another important 
form of investment, both at home and abroad, was and is the shipping 
industry. Shipping contributed to increased employment in the country as 
a whole and in the islands, in particular, the latter due to the birthplace of 
most shipowners. Most seamen are actually among the islanders. 

On the basis of the above analysis, it is clear that the low income per 
capita and the inequality of the distribution of national income con- 
tributed to the establishment of low standards of living among many 
segments of the population, particularly among the inhabitants of small 
towns and villages. However, national and per capita income increased 
thanks to economic intercourse with foreign countries, which supplied much 
needed capital by investing in infrastructure and by sending capital goods. 
In return they purchased from the Balkans foodstuffs and minerals, a com- 
mon occurence in economic intercourse between a developed and an under- 
developed country. Political factors increased the dependence of the Balkan 
countries on the more prosperous countries of Europe. It was particularly 
this economic and political dependence which made difficult the pursuance 
of sound economic and foreign policies. 

Monetary stability in the individual Balkan countries, on the other 
hand, was the exception rather than the rule. So was their foreign exchange 
situation usually precarious. Following the suspension of the gold standard 
in the United Kingdom in 1931, foreign exchange control became customary 
but was not applied on a large scale before 1932. The importance of the 
invisible items on the balance of payments—particularly in the case of 
Greece—compelled the monetary authorities of the country to be careful 
in their efforts to avoid inflation. Their caution was prompted by the fact 
that the equilibrium of the balance of payments cannot be maintained 
when the invisible items are unfavourably affected and are no more remitted 
through normal channels. 

It is a fact that the First World War did not bring on the Balkan 
countries the excessive material destruction which the Second World War 
did inflict on the Peninsula. Only certain regions of Northern Greece, 
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Roumania and Serbia suffered some damage. More serious was the problem 
raised by the resettlement of large numbers of destitute refugees in Bul- 
garia, Greece and Turkey. Turkey’s problem, however, was eased by the 
fact that large areas particularly in Asia Minor were thinly populated. It 
should be remembered that Turkey extends over an area of 616.000 sq. km., 
while Greece has an area of less than 130.000 sq. km. and Bulgaria 
107.500 sq. km. Consequently, Turkey was able to settle her refugees with- 
out having to turn to foreign loans, while Greece and Bulgaria relied on 
loans to relieve the plight of their many refugees. Other reasons which con- 
tributed to make Turkey’s task easier was the relatively small number of 
refugees, the fact they were allowed to bring to Turkey their savings, and 
the- opportunity they had to move right into homes abandoned by the 
Greeks who flew the country without having been able, in most cases, to 
take their property along. 

The settlement of refugees in Greece gave a strong impetus to economic 
growth, as the refugees worked hard to build a new life in their mother 
country. All sectors of the Greek economy benefited by the influx of such 
active and intelligent people who had to start from scratch. The effects 
were particularly felt in agriculture. The newcomers’ skill and experience 
of land cultivation, coupled by the assistance given to the state in the form 
of equipment, housing and professional advice, pushed agricultural pro- 
duction to new heights. Irrigation projects carried out on a scale unknown 
in the Balkans until that time, are also credited with improving production. 


b. 


Conditions were much better in the provinces which were incor- 
portated in 1918 by the Balkan countries as a result of the dissolution of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire. Agriculture, for one, was by far more 
advanced. The per acre output was considerably higher in the new provinces 
than in the regions south of the Danube and east of the Transylvanian 
Alps. Heavy industry was not much advanced, although the consumer goods 
industry had reached a rather satisfactory level of production with well- 
established markets in Central Europe. The quality and the cost of the 
produced goods compared favourably with those of the “old provinces” 
of the Balkan states. This fact may explain why in the “old provinces” 
industrial progress slowed down during the twenties and the thirties. 

Railways and highways in the “new provinces’’ were in a good shape, 
not only when compared to the “‘old provinces’’ but on their own right as 
well. Save for normal wear and tear resulting from poor maintainance 
during the war, land communications did not suffer major war damages. 
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However, one should bear in mind that the railways had been built for 
the purpose of linking these areas with Vienna or Budapest, not with Bel- 
grade or Bucharest. Naturally such an arrangement did not facilitàte com- 
munications with the new capitals. On the contrary, it contributed to pre- 
serving the economic and spiritual ties of the regions with Austria and 
Hungary despite the erection of custom barriers and all kinds of devices 
familiar to administrative protectionism and centralistic tendencies. 

Roumania and Yougoslavia proceeded with introducing in their new 
provinces drastic land reforms aiming at weakening the hold maintained 
over all sectors of the economy by the previously dominant nationalities. 
Land released by the reforms was distributed on a large scale to peasants 
belonging to the majority nationality. While such a distribution helped to 
strengthen the control of the ruling nationality over the country, it did not 
necessarily increase the per acre output, neither did it improve greatly the 
quality of the goods produced. The pattern of “nationalization”? of this 
period has little resemblance to the present day transfer of private owner- 
ship to the state. It rather had the meaning of transfering property assets 
from Austrian or Hungarian to local ownership. However, even this transfer, 
particularly in industry and banking, proved to be in name only inasmuch 
as old companies and banks with headquarters in Vienna or in Budapest 
established local share companies to which they transfered their assets. 
Most of the seats in the board of directors were occupied by local people 
who enjoyed the confidence of the Vienna or Budapest main offices. Thus 
in countries which were following ultra-nationalistic policies, the old—now 
foreign—firms were capable of retaining control of their property and 
business. Most of the stock of the new companies was actually held in 
Vienna or Budapest, thus reducing, in fact, the new companies to no more 
than the status of branch offices. On the other hand, the continuous increase 
of custom barriers and foreign exchange control which were imposed in 
1931, plus the appearance of new companies which were not dominated 
by foreign interests did not affect seriously these arrangements, and many 
foreign controlled enterprises survived the inter-war period. 

During this period the new provinces of Roumania and Yougoslavia 
continued to enjoy good local administration trained in the old Austro- 
Hungarian tradition. Their ties with Austria, Hungary and especially with 
the local capitals were as a rule stronger that the ties they maintained with 
Bucharest or Belgrade, despite the strong centralist policies of the Roumanian 
and Yougoslav governments. The understanding between “old” and “new” 
provinces was far from perfect, as evidenced by the political crimes perpe- 
trated in the late twenties even inside the Yougoslav Parliament. As a matter 
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of fact there were great differences of mentality between the “old” and the 
“new provinces. These differences came to the fore in 1940 - 1941 when 
the two countries faced German attack. It is a fact that a number of natio- 
nalities there did not rally around their central governments. 


Cc. 


Conditions in Asia Minor were as a rule worse then in the Balkan 
peninsula. Certain areas were severely tested during the war. The departure 
of over a million and a half Greeks in 1922 - 1923 followed by the departure 
of many Europeans—who, although residents of Turkey, had newer acquired 
Ottoman citizenship and were known as “Levantines’’—greatly affected the 
economic life of the inhabitants. The secession of Arab states from the 
Ottoman Empire and the deep mistrust of foreigners by the Turkish admi- 
nistration were a few additional reasons to which tbe faltering state of the 
economy in Asia Minor may be attributed. Also the lack of businessmen 
and enterpreneurs among Turkish nationals may be regarded as constituting 
another unfavourable factor for the development of the economy. The 
Turkish Government faced with the problem of reducing its dependence 
on foreigners and determined to raise the economic standards of the 
country, initiated the construction of railroads and encouraged the develop- 
ment of industry. Public works in Asia Minor were undertaken regardless 
of the cost involved and of the results expected. Although such public works 
were not very satisfactorily executed, they became instrumental in reducing 
somehow the great difference that prevailed between economic conditions 
in the Balkans and those in Asia Minor. Of course, the existing gap could 
not be bridged inasmuch as economic progress in the Balkans, particularly 
in Greece continued. The gap was and remains to this day substantial not 
only in terms of economic activity but also on account of differences in 
the mentality, the intelligence, the aptitude and the willingness of the 
people to work. 


Ill. 

First hit by the world economic depression of 1929 - 1933 were those 
of the Balkan countries whose external equilibrium depended on the export 
of wheat. That included all Balkan countries except Greece and Turkey. As a 
matter of fact the barter terms of trade of those two countries were favour- 
ably affected by the price fall of wheat and of the various raw materials 
which they had to import. However, their equilibrium broke down, when 
the price of tobacco dropped. The Greek economy was also affected un- 
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favourably when the invisible items of the balance of payments were consi- 
derably reduced and by the fact that it became impossible to secure foreign 
loans. The latter were indispensable for the equilibrium of the Greék balance 
of payments; their proceeds in drachmae were needed in order to finance 
the big works carried out in Northern Greece at the time without having 
recourse to loans from the central bank. 

In all Balkan countries the world depression led to a curtailment of 
production. Producers faced with limited demand were not inclined to produce 
large quantities of goods. Compulsory reduction in the production of agricul- 
tural goods could hardly be achieved. The only exception was tobacco whose 
cultivation was forbidden in certain areas by government decree. Nevertheless, 
the income of the farmers dropped constantly, even though the government 
bougth their unsold commodities and requested that banks make available 
loans to be guaranteed by the government. There is no doubt that the 
farmers received so less in national currency they would have actually re- 
ceived in world markets. On the orher hand, the diminution of the income 
of the farmers, who were the main customers of the goods produced by 
the home industry, was strongly felt by the latter which began to lay off 
workers and in some cases to close down. 

Diminished demand in the whole economy led to a substantial redu- 
ction of investments in fixed capital and in stocks. This caused the multiplier 
to act in a negative way. Diminution of investment, reduction of employ- 
ment and limitation of markets for agricultural goods and minerals reduced 
the purchasing power. Naturally it became constantly more difficult to 
purchase foreign commodities, although they were offered at low prices. What 
was even more pressing to the Balkan countries since 1931 was the set- 
tlement of their foreign debts when due. The value of both imports 
and exports fell substantially particularly in cases where the volume was 
also reduced. The reduction of foreign imports in the Balkans is attributed 
to the fall of demand, while the reduction of their exports may be explained 
by the reduced demand among their regular buyers. The loss of foreign 
markets is due first to the depression and second to the systematic efforts 
of the former purchasers of Balkan commodities to replace them by home 
made products or by similar products imported from countries with which 
they were politically affiliated as in the case of the British Commonwealth. 

As of late September 1931, all Balkan countries had introduced strict 
foreign exchange controls. By 1932, Greece sharply devaluated its currency. 
The various countries in the area proceeded with suspending payment 
of foreign debts in a move to maintain, along with other exchange controls, 
an equilibrium in their balance of payments and to attain as much self- 
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sufficiency as possible. These plans were hardly put to test when major 
changes made their appearance in the world economic and political scene. 

Following the ascendance of the Nazis to power, Germany launched 

a major rearmament program financed by credits of the central bank and 
private capital which until that time was hoarded. Rearmament and deficit 
spending led to a substantial increase of the purchasing power of the people 
for both home made and foreign commodities. To purchase foreign goods, 
Germany needed foreign balances, which she lacked, and satisfactory foreign 
earnings which were difficult to obtain in the face of worldwide Jewish 
boycott of German exports. Consequently, Germany began to buy any 
commodity at any price, provided the foreign supplier would accept 
payment in German currency which in turn would had to be exclusively 
uséd for the purchase of German commodities and services. Under the 
circumstances the Germans could not expect to cover sufficiently their in- 
creased needs without stepping up their purchases of goods produced by 
the Balkan countries. It should be recalled that the Balkan countries had 
always maintained strong commercial ties with Germany. At this time they 
were hard pressed trying to find foreign buyers not only for each year’s 
crop but for stocks accumulated by the individual governments over the 
past years under their program for subsidizing their agriculture. Naturally 
they were ready to welcome buyers who would offer more than the world 
market prices. The Germans could affort to do that, so long as they were 
assured first, that the proceeds from their purchases in the Balkan countries 
would be used exclusively for the payment of German exports and second, 
that they could set the prices in a way not affecting unfavourably their 
barter terms of trade with the individual Balkan countries. In reality the 
distribution of the national income of the Balkan countries was modified 
in favour of those producing goods exported to Germany at the expense of 
those buying there for consumption or for investment. At the same time 
the respective treasuries recovered the amounts they had spent in buying 
commodities which the markets could not absorb. 

For Balkan exports the readiness of the Germans to pay more than 
the current world market prices weakened the position of those who aimed 
at finding supplementary foreign outlets which increased following the reco- 
very that started in 1933. Such arrangements were not lacking in profits for 
the Germans, so far as the barter terms of trade were concerned. Gradually 
they were receiving most favoured nation treatment and occassionally they 
were even the only buyer of Balkan products. In some cases, but not in 
reference to Greece and Turkey, the Germans wcre able to exploit their 
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commercial privileges to the advantage of their political objectives, as 
world developments were soon to prove. 

Thanks primarily to German rearmament and to German full-employ- 
ment, the Balkans could rid themselves of the depression and of the un- 
happy consequences of their inability to secure buyers for their staple 
exports in the early thirties. Gradually the national income showed a rise 
and capital was invested in all sectors of the economy, particularly in 
housing and in the sectors producing goods exported to Germany. It was 
the first time in Balkan history that such investments took place without 
the participation of foreign capital. However, part of the interest and the 
redemption funds of foreign capital which could not be transfered abroad 
was used for this purpose. Investments recovered substantially, but economic 
progress did not, as a rule, develop proportionately in the absence of a 
well-defined plan which would have insured a gradual rise in the national 
income, development or increased self-sufficiency. The Greek ten-year 
program of public works which was to be carried out during 1937-1947 
was, to some extent, an exception to this rule. In fact, even this program 
lagged behind an allround economic plan because it only called for the 
implementation of the big irrigation works of Northern Greece which 
were launched in the years 1928-1931 according to schedule and were 
continued in 1932- 1936 whenever funds were available. 


LIVE 


The effects of hostilities were harder felt on the Balkans during the 
course of the second than during the first World War. In the first place 
fighting occurred throughout the Balkan peninsula and all countries except 
Bulgaria and Turkey suffered heavy damages. Secondly, the second World 
War presented the Communists with the opportunity of seizing power in 
Albania, Bulgaria, Roumania and Yougoslavia, a fact which led to radical 
changes in the economies and economic policies of these four countries. 
In the special case of Roumania and Yougoslavia, economic integration was 
substantially affected by the new regimes. The third point which became 
evident at the end of the war was that reconstruction created much more 
intricate problems than in the twenties owing to heavy destruction. Greece 
and the southern districts of Yougoslavia suffered the worst devastation. 

War destruction was so extensive, particulary in Greece and in Yougo- 
slavia, that their respective economies could not recover without assistance 
from abroad. UNRRA and direct United States assistance contributed 
substantially to their reconstruction. Although Turkey did not receive 
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UNRRA assistance, she did receive, and continues to this day to receive, 
substantial United States assistance for the purpose of attaining an equili- 
brium of her balance of payments. Bulgaria, and to a lesser extent Rou- 
mania, did not suffer much from the Second World War. Nevertheless, 
both countries were faced with serious economic problems, first, on account 
of war indemnities which had to be paid to the Soviet Union and, second, 
on account of the unfavorable barter terms of trade they were compelled to 
accept in their commercial transactions with the U.S.S.R. The living condi- 
tions in these countries deteriorated sharply inasmuch as the concentration 
of the government’s interest on the development of heavy industry dis- 
couraged the efforts of the farmers and of other workers. 

Reconstruction did not aim exclusively at the reestablishment of con- 
ditions prevailing in 1939. Economic development was considered as one of 
the primary objectives. Development plans were influenced by wartime spe- 
culation, promises of allied assistance, and last, but not least, by the poli- 
tical conditions prevailing in each country. It should be noted that Bulgaria 
and Roumania were not promised economic support although the Albanian 
economy was considerably subsidized by the Soviets. Greece and Turkey 
remained outside the Iron Curtain despite strenuous but unsuccessful efforts 
on the part of the Communists to take over Greece. Finally, Yougoslavia, 
following her feud with the U.S.S.R. in 1948, pursued a middle-of-the-road 
policy which has not only political, but economic consequences as well. 

The objectives of the economic policy of the communist countries are: 

1) The attainment of self-sufficiency within the Eastern bloc and not 
within each individual Balkan country. From the economic point of 
view the communist countries bear resemblance to the single states of the 
United States rather that to normal sovereign states. As of 1948, Yougoslavia 
does not fall in this classification since she is eager to develop self-suffi- 
ciency. At the present time, Yougoslav economic plans are assisted by credits 
made available by the United States, the United Kingdom and France. 
These credits amount to about $ 100 million a year. Yet, the monetary 
situation in Yougoslavia and the balance of payments are not in satisfa- 
ctory shape. 

2) The fulfillment of industrialization at any price and under any 
conditions, particulary in the field of heavy industry. Industrialization 
is considered by the Communists as the most important point in their eco- 
nomic plans, They strive to industrialize their countries even at the risk of 
decreasing the present per capita income of their population. The people 
are taught to believe that their lot will be considerably improved in the future, 
but their hopes are set back by the constant postponment of the date of 
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the implementation of promises. Improvement can be achieved only if the 
new industries produce goods of a satisfactory quality and at a low cost. 
Considering the waste which is characteristic of investments in communist 
countries, it is a fair estimate that these industries should not be expected 
to develop in a rational way, and consequently, they cannot be expected 
to improve the national income of the countries concerned. 

Bearing in mind the great emphasis given to the development of heavy 
industry in the communist countries, one should take note of the fact that 
agriculture, housing, transportation and light industry have not been satisfa- 
ctorily developed, thus adversely affecting living standards of the people. 
Bottlenecks are frequent. They would have been felt even more should 
the governments concerned not, very often, reduce the purchasing power 
of the people by various means, such as declaration of certain banknotes 
as void, freezing of bank deposits and compulsory loans. At the same time 
“the new class” enjoys the highest standards of living and actually tries to 
persuade everybody that sacrifices should be borne by all for the purpose 
of preserving its own individual way of life. 

The unfavourable repercussions of industrialization, as pursued by the 
communist countries of the Balkans, were not evident until the end of the 
fourties, because reconstruction had, in the years 1945 - 1948, substantially 
increased the possibilities of production. In war-shattered countries, damages 
may be grouped into two categories. The first category included those 
which constituted a total loss. Repairing such damages requires heavy in- 
vestments and considerable time, before they would yield satisfactory results. 
The second category refers to plants and utilities which suffered partial 
damages and could be repaired at relatively low cost and within a short 
time. Repairing small damages allowed the functioning of large complexes 
which could not function otherwise. The capital coefficient of these in- 
vestments is very low indeed, as the output of the whole complex which 
can start functioning only when damages have been repaired in a special 
sector, is due to these special investments. Damages of the second type 
were very frequent in the Balkan countries, except in areas where fighting or 
bombing had been extensive. The communist governments, in an effort to 
show the effectiveness of their system, were inclined to choose their recon- 
struction priorities in a way which would guarantee quick results. However, 
by the end of the forties all these repairs had been completed. Integration 
of Eastern bloc economies and industrialization got priority. 

In the case of Turkey there was no need for reconstruction. Despite 
heavy military expenditures necessary to stem off the Soviet pressure on 
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the north-eastern frontiers, Turkey’s main drive was toward economic 
development. 

In Greece reconstruction had to wait until the end of the guerrilla 
war. While in the case of other Balkan countries the end of the fourties 
coincided with the completion of reconstruction, in Greece it only marked 
the end of hostilities against the insurgent Communists. Reconstruction of 
railroads and various projects in the countryside were completed by 1951. 
Actually, 1952, was the first relatively normal year. Reconstruction in 
Greece was substantially assisted by United States aid which followed the 
UNRRA program when the latter was terminated in late 1946. More than 
half of the 1947-1951 aid was used to assist the war effort against the 
Communists. Spending of United States aid funds took the form of pur- 
chases of war material and commodities and of those services which were 
needed in order to provide for tolerable living conditions for the population. 
Many people were actually compelled to leave their homes. It was naturally 
thought that providing for tolerable living standards would prevent dissatis- 
faction among the population. It was thought at the time that dissatisfaction 
could most effectively help the communist objectives in forcing Greece to 
join the communist camp. Actually the Communists had no chance in car- 
rying out these objectives, unless the Greek people had no weapons, or the 
basic means at their disposal to fight effectively. 


IV 


In the nearly ten years which followed the end of reconstruction in 
the Balkans, economic developments followed different paths in the six 
countries concerned. Greece and Turkey achieved rather satisfactory results 
Without eliminating private initiative and without relying heavily on exces- 
sive planning. Yougoslavia did not abandon economic planning. On the other 
hand, in implementing her economic plans, she tried to exploit private 
initiative as well, at least up to a certain point. Bulgaria and Roumania ap- 
plied the prescriptions of integral planning throughout their economies. 
Albanian developments are practically unknown, except for the fact that 
Russian subsidies have replaced those of Austria before 1914, of Italy 
during the inter-war period and of Yougoslavia during the years 1945-1948. 
It is also known that the Albanian government follows, at least on paper, 
the communist pattern of economic planning. 

Greece and Turkey succeeded in achieving a substantial increase in 
their national income. Despite the population increase, the per capita in- 
come, estimated at firm prices, increased from 1938 to 1959, 55 per cent 
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in the case of Greece and perhaps 25 per cent in the case of Turkey. 
Greece’s progress is even more remarkable if one bears in mind that it 
occurred from 1952 to 1959. These results should be credited to private 
and public investments which reached about 17 per cent of the national 
income. Public investments were financed until 1955 exclusively by United 
States aid funds and credits from France, Italy and Western Germany. 
Since 1956 a growing portion of public funds is derived from the surplus 
of the budget which in turn lessened the dependence of the Greek economy 
on foreign loans and aid. This has been a happy development inasmuch as 
Greece is unable to secure loans from the International Bank for Develop- 
ment and Reconstruction. The Greek government assisted with public in- 
vestments in the establishment of certain heavy industries which, although 
considered as unprofitable as private undertakings, were nevertheless viewed 
by the government as indispensable to economic progress. This has been 
the case of the oil refinery, which began functioning in 1958. The same 
thing may be said with respect to two sugar factories and one nitrogen 
factory. In all these cases the construction and the equipment have been 
undertaken by a foreign contractor. Upon completion, the factories will 
be offered by the government to a concessionnaire, who, in the case of 
the oil refinery, is a foreign firm. Ninety per cent of the refinery’s net 
profits go to the Treasury. The hydro-electric and thermo-electric plants 
constructed by foreign firms are run by the state-controlled Public Power 
Corporation. On the other hand, the Greek Shipyards and the Greek Airlines 
are operated by private companies. A great number of smaller industries 
and building companies are privately financed by Greeks residing in Greece 
or living abroad. Thanks to private investments and the intensive exploitation 
of the agricultural products, Greek agriculture has increased by 50 per cent 
while Greek industry rose 135 per cent above the 1938 figures. 
Developments are less spectacular in Turkey, since investments do not 
have the benefit of large private capital transfers from abroad as is the case 
with Greece. The economy is also handicaped to some extent as compared 
to Greek economy by the small number of available skilled businessmen. 
Thus investments in Turkey depend on the propensity of the Turks to 
invest, which should not be overestimated, and mostly on United States 
loans. According to Western European standards the Turks do not gene- 
rally get the best out of their investments. This is mostly due to the 
attitude of the people and even of the authorities, in facing their problems 
with a sense of fatalism. The per capita income of Turkey is only one 
third to that of Greece. Since 1953, Greece was able to achieve a virtual 
equilibrium of her balance of payments, while Turkey only recently did 
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master this problem as a matter of fact by default. In general, Turkey has 
shown a rather low rate of development despite the fact that she has 
avoided the destructions of the Second World War and its consequences 
which very strongly felt in Greece. Partially this is also attributed to the 
very low living standards prevailing in Asia Minor except some coastal 
regions where cultivation of tobacco is intensive. 

The efforts of the Turkish government to improve the income of the 
farmers resulted in difficulties in the balance of payments. The Turkish 
government paid very high prices to the farmers for their crops but the 
latter did not use their purchasing power exclusively to buy domestic com- 
modities. The increased demand for foreign commodities led to increased 
imports, which very often were financed by credits made available to Turkish 
importers by foreign firms. This way, Turkey fell in debt on short-term 
foreign credits which amounted to approximately $ 600 million and led to 
the necessity of funding operations. . 

Since 1948 Yougoslavia constitutes a special case on account of her 
break from the fold of Moscow-directed communist countries. Although 
her foreign policy changed immediately, her economic policy remained 
unaltered until 1951. During 1948 - 1950 Yougoslavia pursued the typical 
communist line as outlined under section IV. This was evidence that the 
strained relations with the Soviet Union did not necessary lead to a change 
in economic policy. Such policy was gradually carried out independently 
of Western assistance which certainly compensated for the loss suffered on 
account of the interruption of the assistance from the Soviet Union. The 
nationalisation of the farms and industrialization at any price were abando- 
ned. Agriculture, transportation and consumer good industries received 
new impetus in an effort to correct past ommissions by stepping up the 
production of foodstuffs and consumer goods. The new policy was assisted 
by the fact that certain major works, built during the first post-war years, 
began to yield output. Now the Yougoslav government focussed its efforts 
on bridging the gap which existed between the most and the least developed 
areas of the country. The ratio of the per capita income between Slovenia 
and Yougoslav Macedonia is estimated at 3 to 1, while in Greek Macedonia 
the per capita income is more than double to that prevailing in regions 
north of the Greek frontier. The per capita income of Northern Greece 
will certainly show a further substantial increase when the public investments 
which have been carried out in the less developed regions of the area begin 
to contribute to the Greek national income. 

The per capita income of Yougoslavia amounts to $ 250 on the basis 
of the official exchange rate for tourists and 33 per cent more on the basis 
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of the official rate for capital transfers. However, one should figure the per 
capita income at half that amount on the basis of the official rate for im- 
migrants’ remittances, not to mention the rates offered at the black-market. 
I believe that the official rate for tourists corresponds more closely to reality 
and helps to make a more accurate comparison. In Yougoslavia, as in all com- 
munist countries, the national income includes only the “material product” 
at market prices. If services are added, the figure for the national income 
would be higher. On the contrary, if factor cost is considered—as in the 
case of Greece—instead of market prices, the Yougoslav national income 
would be considerably lower. This may also serve as an example to guard 
against drawing conclusions lighty on the basis of official figures on the 
national income of various countries. Another point in respect to Yougo- 
slavia is that income is fairly evenly distributed among the inhabitants of 
the various areas of the country, except in the case of individuals belonging 
to the “new class’? whose incomes far exceed the average income. 

In Albania, Bulgaria and Roumania the application of integral com- 
munist economic policies has continued. Particularly in Bulgaria, nearly 80 
percent of the farms have been nationalized. Public investments are chiefly 
channeled to heavy industry and difficulties are neutralized to a certain 
degree, by measures analysed under section IV. It seems that the low living 
standard of the majority of the population do not constitute a source of 
trouble for the respective governments. There are no figures available in- 
dicating the evolution of the national or the per capita income in those 
countries. A bare comparison between the present estimates, particularly 
the rate of imports, and the 1938 figures leads to the assumption that the 
per capita income is lower today than in 1938. The manipulation of the 
exchange rates by the Soviets in their trade with Roumania and Bulgaria 
is considered as one of the reasons for the present decline. Figures com- 
piled and published since 1953 by the Economic Commission for Europe 
show a noteworthy improvement in many sectors of the economy. However, 
this improvement is very small, if present data are compared to 1938 data, 
or if they are examined in the light of achievments in Greece from 1938 
to 1958, or even 1959 on the basis of incomplete data. The comparison 
with Greece is particularly striking since no other Balkan country suffered 
the hardships and destruction that Greece did during the second World 
War. Frequent earthquake disasters during 1945-1956 wrought additional 
devastation on the Greek economy and created additional problems for 
reconstruction. Funds which would have been allocated to the development 
of the country and the improvement of the living standards of the population 
were spent for rebuilding the quake-stricken areas. 
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On the basis of the discussion of Balkan economic developments, 
it is the contention of this writer that it does not appear to be worthwhile 
to impose expensive plans of industrialization on the people as long as they 
bring no fruits to the living generation, especially so since given the rate 
of technological progress, it is uncertain whether they might actually be- 
nefit future generations as well. The Soviet experience is very instructive 
in this respect. More than 30 years have elapsed since the first five-year 
plan was put into effect, and the outcome on Soviet economic policy is, 
according to certain estimates, less satisfactory than it would have been should 
_ the Soviet Union had followed the rate of economic progress in 1890-1913. 
On the other hand, the Greek experience of the fifties proves how much 
could be achieved without imposing a strain on the living conditions of the 
people, without depriving them of their freedom and without worsening 
the prospects of the coming generation in peace time. 
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TURANISM 


AN ASPECT OF TURKISH NATIONALISM 


In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, as is generally 
known, the Ottoman Empire drifted away from the British orbit and came 
increasingly under the influence of Germany. It was the time when the 
British Foreign Office, after half a century of adhering to the principle of 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire as a barrier to Russian expansionism, 
began to tolerate, or even support, the nationalist movement of the Balkan 
peoples and their claims against Turkey. At the beginning of Gladstone’s 
administration, in 1880, Montenegro, thanks to British as well as to Rus- 
sian favor, acquired an outlet at Dulcigno (Ulcinj);' a year later Abd-ul- 
Hamid II was compelled to cede Thessaly to Greece; ® on several occasions 
thereafter London registered an interest in behalf of the Cretans and the 
Armenians and reminded the sultan of his obligation to introduce reforms 
according to Articles 23 and 61 of the Berlin Treaty.* 

No less important in Turkish eyes were Great Britain’s attempts to 
carve off Ottoman territories or to establish a foothold in the periphery 
of the declining empire. The retention of Cyprus by the British and the 
occupation of Egypt, the former in tune with Greek aspirations, * the latter 
in overt opposition to Egyptian nationalism,5 were equally severe blows to 
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the prestige of the sultan-caliph. In general, the Near Eastern policy of 
Gladstone, himself an avowed Philhellene and crusader, came in conflict 
with Moslem susceptibilities, and, by way of a reaction, there was an up- 
surge of Islamic loyalty all over the Near East, whence, it was presumed, 
its echoes might reverberate among the Faithful in India and in the British 
and French colonies of Africa. 

After the fall of Gladstone (January, 1886), Anglo-Turkish relations 
showed but limited improvement. Great Britain supported Bulgaria’s claims 
over Eastern Rumelia and exerted diplomatic pressure on Abd-ul-Hamid 
to bow down to the results of the Philippopolis coup d’état.° Seen from 
Constantinople, the loss of Eastern Rumelia could hardly be balanced by 
Prince Alfred’s blockade of Greece that forestalled a Greek attack on 
Macedonia.’ Such an attack, coming as it would without adequate prepa- 
ration on the part of the Greeks and without foreign support, would have 
given the sultan the satisfaction of an easy victory that would have restored 
part of his shaken prestige. In 1886 the Greeks resented Britain’s strong- 
arm methods, but the Turks had no reason to be thankful. 

Once the union of the “two Bulgarias”” was accomplished, British 
influence at Sofia gradually diminished while Russo-Bulgarian relations, 
severely tried by the crisis of 1885, became again normal, reaching a climax 
during the last phase of the principality’s struggle for independence (1908). ® 
At the turn of the century the Bulgarian question was by no means so im- 
portant as to disturb the peace between Russia and the Ottoman Empire, 
partly because Russia, involved in her Far Eastern ventures, paid less at- 
tention to the “Sick Man of Europe”. Lord Salisbury’s imperialism, on the 
other hand, clashed with Germany’s Berlin-Vienna-Constantinople-Baghdad 
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axis. British policy was then in favor of partitioning the Ottoman Empire. ° 
The Kaiser’s visits in 1889 and 1898 lent a dramatic éclat to the Drang 
nach Osten. It was German military experts, men of the calibre of Von 
der Goltz, who helped Abd-ul-Hamid win his easy victory over the Greeks 
in the spring of 1897, when the Cretan self-government was at stake. 1° 
Drunk with success, a Moslem mob, with Turkish troops participating, burned 
the British consulate at Candia, killing the vice-consul and his staff; where- 
upon British marines took possession of the island and hanged a number 
of Turkish Cretans in retaliation. As a graver consequence, the sultan’s 
army was forced to evacuate Crete, which now became autonomous with 
Prince George of Greece as high commissioner, under the trusteeship of 
the United Kingdom, France, Russia, and Italy. The Cretan question 
seemed to be on its way to a solution, but throughout the Balkan crisis 
Germany, and usually Austria-Hungary, refrained from any action that 
might be construed as unfriendly to the Porte. 

Meanwhile the Entente Cordiale of France and Russia became the 
pivotal theme of French foreign policy to a generation of Frenchmen that 
remembered the war of 1870, and the ground was prepared for the form- 
ation of the Triple Entente, which was no longer unnatural after Russia’s 
defeat in the Far East. It was easy to see that fear of the rising power of 
Germany forced the British lion and the Russian bear into a partnership 
which was sure to have repercussions in the Near East, whether in peace or 
at war. At the opening of the twentieth century, anti-Turkish incidents, 
usually provoked by the French, loomed large at Constantinople and por- 
tended a new alignment of political forces.’ The Ottoman Empire was 
already looking for help from Wilhelmstrasse. 

As the rivalry between the Entente and the Germanic Powers increased 
and began to be felt on the Near Eastern scene, the political theorists of 
Turkey fell into three groups, each group seeking to define the position of 
the empire not only in its dealings with the two opposing camps, but also 
in more fundamental terms, terms that involved the very existence and future 
destinies of the Turkish nation. The first group was the Pan-Islamists, the 
second the Ottomanists, and the third the Turanists. Pan-Islamism (Ittihat-i 
Islam ] aimed at a closer association of all Islam under the aegis of the 
sultan-caliph and the Turks, while Ottomanism [Osmanlılık) stressed the 
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harmonious development of all ethnic and religious groups within the 
empire. ‘* Turanism, on the other hand, was fundamentally opposed to both 
Pan-Islamism and Ottomanism. '* Each school of political thought had its 
distinct ideology, each ideology had its “myth”. The interplay of the three 
currents, and their disappearance in the maelstrom of the First World War, 
forms a colorful epilogue to the long history of Ottoman domination in 
the Near East. Of the three, Turanism bore the stamp of genuine’ Turkish 
ideology and came closer to the roots of Turkish nationalism. Hence, its 
importance outshadowed that of the other two. 

Turanism, or Pan-Turanism, can be defined as the trend towards a 
closer association of the Turks with the original, semi-legendary home of 
the Turkic peoples—the Central Asiatic plateau, which the Persians, in a 
somewhat vague way, called Turan. The legendary king of Turan, Af rasiyab, 
who might have reigned in the lands north of Persia in the sixth century 
B.C., is sung of in the Shahname of Firdausi, ‘° and according to a widely 
circulated tradition, the verses describing the decay of his palace, inhabited 
by the spider and the owl, were heard from the mouth of Mehmed the 
Conqueror when he visited the imperial ruins of Constantinople for the first 
time in 1453. Mehmed the Conqueror’s reference to Afrasiyab, however, 
must not be taken as an evidence of Turanian tendencies on the morrow 
of the fall of Constantinople. A man of culture and refinement and of a 
romantic turn of mind, the young conqueror Was reciting Persian poetry to 
emphasize the motif sic transit gloria mundi, in the same way as, sixteen 
centuries before, Scipio Aemilianus recited verses from the Iliad (VI, 448-449) 
over the burning ruins of Carthage. ‘ At the height of Turkish power the 
ideological orientation of the empire was not Turanian, but almost exclu- 
sively Islamic. 

Turanism, which appeared in the latter days of the empire, constituted 
a virtual denial of the Islamic tradition among the Turks, extolling, as it 
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did, Turkic ethnicism in contrast to the theocratic interracialism of the 
community of the Faithful [ümmet). Joint partners with the Turks in their 
new era of achievement were to be the Crimean Tatars, the Azerbaidjanis, 
the Turkmens, the Uzbeks, the Kirghizes, the Kazakhs, the Bashkirs, and 
smaller tribes scattered in enclaves of varying extent over the Eurasian plains 
from the Black Sea to Vladivostok—Balkar, Nogay, Kumyk, Chuvash, 
Chechen, Udmurt, Yakut, and a host of others. The outer circle of Turan 
included the Mongolian races of Asia—Tibetans, Manchu, Chinese, Koreans, 
Japanese—and the Finno-Ungric group of Europeans—the Finns, the Ma- 
gyars, and the Bulgarians. For Turanian visionaries no religious barriers, 
such as Christianity, Judaism, or Buddhism, would be strong enough to 
obstruct the cultural and political rapprochement of the members of the 
far-flung Turkic family. Dissenting voices were heard occasionally, but they 
were by no means feeble. Dynamic young Turks, like Enver Pasha, had no 
use for religious cosmopolitanism, and proposed to keep out all Turkic 
peoples, such as the Gagauzes, who had drifted into Christianity, or any 
non-Moslem faith. ** Yet, beyond all disagreements, the basic criterion was 
ethnic descent. 

Thus, by definition, Turanism was a reaction to the time-honored 
set-up in the Ottoman Empire, where Islam had provided a social system, 
an ideology, and a way of life. The declining fortunes of the empire at the 
turn of the century led many alert minds to question the efficacy of Isla- 
mic ideals and practices in the midst of a rapidly changing, aggressive, and 
revolutionary world. Yet the inevitable question was: “If Islam has 
failed, where can the Osmanlis find a new orientation, a new force to 
strengthen their society ?°” Hemmed in on one hand by the imperialism of 
the Great Powers and on the other hand by the nationalism of their subjects 
or neighbors—non-Moslems in Europe, non-Turkish in Asia and Africa— 
the Turks realized that Ottomanism had become no more than a vague me- 
mory and an empty phrase. As a memory it was associated with Midhat 
Pasha (1822-84) and his fellow-reformers, the Young Turks of the first 
generation,!° who became prominent during the crisis of 1876 - 78 and disap- 
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peared beneath the tyrannical regime of Abd-ul-Hamid or passed their days 
as political refugees in Western Europe. As a slogan Osmanlılık was re- 
sorted to by the great opportunist Abd-ul-Hamid, who theoretically accepted 
the principle of a multi-national state, levelling down all barriers, in so far 
as such a program was necessary for the maintenance of his regime and for 
the integrity of his empire. 

Abd-ul-Hamid was also a Pan-Islamist, without being too much con- 
cerned about the antithesis that existed between Ottomanism and Pan-Islam- 
ism. 2° It is doubtful whether he was sincere about either, but, according 
to the urgency of the problems before him, he turned now to the one, now 
to the other, accepting Ottomanism as a receipe for local consumption and 
Pan-Islamism as something specially suited to the tastes of Kaiser William II, 
the “friend” of the “three hundred million Moslems.?? 8! 

The Young Turks of the second generation, who founded the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress (/Ittihat ve Terakki Cemiyeti), in 1889, 
inherited vestiges of Ottomanism and Pan-Islamism from the Hamidian 
regime. 2? But both of these ideologies were worn out. Attached to the new 
Ottomanism was the concept of a federation, still in its nebulous stage and 
carrying no weight in the opinion of the non-Turkish minorities, who guarded 
zealously the prerogatives of the millet system; and Pan-Islamism likewise 
proved to be of no consequence. It was finally discredited as a political 
ideal when the jihad (holy war), proclaimed by the sultan-caliph in 1914, 
failed to arouse an appreciable response among the Moslems of the British 
Empire, and it received its death blow two years later, when the Arabs 
turned against their fellow-Moslems, the Turks. ** It was then that the most 
vigorous—and also the most visionary—minds among the Committee of 
Union and Progress turned to Turanism, as to a new centripetal power. 
For a time Turanism seemed to provide a weapon against such anti-Turkish 
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trends as Pan-Slavism, the Great Idea of the Greeks, and the Pan-Arabism 
of Hiiseyin the sherif of Mecca. Simultaneously, it was the Asian counter- 
part of Pan-Germanism, when the Turks were allies of the German Empire; 
and it was directed against the Russians, who were then at war with both 
the Turks and the Germans. 

The war against Russia in the eastern provinces, the alliance with 
the Germans, Magyars, and Bulgarians, disillusionment with both Ottoman- 
ism and Pan-Islamism, the crisis of the Tanzimat (Reformation), and, 
last but not least, the loss of the European provinces during the Balkan 
Wars—all these actualities created the psychological milieu of Turanism. 
In the face of adversity, Turanism assumed a narrow, chauvinistic form. 
To most of its advocates the Turanic ideal aimed at establishing Turkish 
hegemony over the peoples of Central Asia, or organizing a Turkish-con- 
trolled “Middle Asia”, analogous to the German-controlled Mittel-Europa. 
The basis and rationale of the new structure continued to be the same 
Turkic ethnicism. *4 

Such a trend would have been out of the question in the nineteenth 
century. The old practice of associating the name “Turk? with the un- 
cultured and uncouth peasant or nomad of the plains still persisted in the 
1880’s and a sharp distinction was drawn between the city Turk, who called 
himself an Osmanli, and the man from the countryside. The peasant’s 
speech was not the refined Osmanli Turkish, replete with Arabic and Persian 
phrases, but it was the kaba Türkçe (coarse Turkish) that was shunned by 
good society. There was not even a thought of beginning relations with the 
Eastern Turks. When Hermann (Arminius) Vambéry (1832 - 1913), the great 
Hungarian Turkologist and Turanist, visited Istanbul in the early 188075, 
he was distressed to see how educated Ottoman Turks refused to have 
anything to do with the Central Asian “‘nomads’’. Vambéry explains the 
desire of the Osmanlis to renounce their ethnic origins in the light of the 
influence of Islam. He remarks that the tendency of denationalization 
(Entnationalisierung), so characteristic of Islam, was nowhere else carried 
so far as in the Ottoman Empire.** “In any case”, he concludes, “the 
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Osmanli of today is a man in whose veins flows only a negligible quantity 
of Turkish blood, a man whose physical features do not show the least 
trace of the typical Turk””. * 

The process of de-Turkification, involving the loss of Mongoloid 
characteristics and the disappearance of the so-called “‘ethnical’’ institut- 
ions beneath the Islamic and Ottoman fabric, goes back to the early centuries 
of the establishment of the Turks in Asia Minor and in the Balkans. In the 
reign of Siileyman the Magnificent (1520- 1566) this process of de-Turki- 
fication was already in full progress. Its end may be said to coincide with 
the last years of Abd-ul-Hamid II, who was finally dethroned in 1909. 
Perhaps the most succinct statement of the case comes from the pen of 
B.JoW. Gibb: 

It is much to be regretted that Süleyman and his successors, in 
place of wasting the energies of their people and the resources of their 
state in vain schemes for the conquest of foreign lands, which it was as 
impossible as it was undesirable that they should permanently retain, did 
not turn their serious attention to completing the best work of their 
predecessors by gathering under their wing those large bodies of their 
fellow-Turks who still remained subject to the shahs of Persia in districts 
conterminous with their own dominions. 

In the beginning of the twentieth century the British Turkologist voiced 
the feelings of contemporary Turanists, but at the height of Ottoman power 
thoughts such as these could not have entered the head of Süleyman the 
Magnificent and his successors, whose loyalties were centered in the empire 
and in the Moslem Institution which culminated in the caliphate. 

The roots of Turanism, on the other hand, can be traced to the 
growth of secularism. The Turkish national movement, in its beginnings, 
was, like every other nationalism, primarily a cultural and intellectual 
movement. Its pioneers were men of letters, leaders in the New Literature 
{Edebiyati Cedidi), notably Ibrahim Sinasi (1824-71), Ziya Pasha (1825-80), 
and Namik Kemal (1840 - 88), all poets and story-tellers who gave express- 
ion to their people’s desire for national freedom. Namik Kemal’s play 
Vatan (The Fatherland), presented for the first time in 1873, has become 
a classic that arouses popular enthusiasm even in our days. Equally 
significant were the new historians, who sought to reinterpret the past by 
shifting the emphasis upon the pre-Islamic period—Ahmed Vefik Pasha 
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(1823-91), Ahmed Djevdet Pasha (1822-95), and Süleyman Pasha (1836 - 
92), to mention only the most important. ?* 

It would be an error, however, to imagine that these poets and histo- 
rians turned their backs to Islam and what it stood for. They were not 
exclusively, nor even primarily, Turanists. It was rather in asserting the 
position of Turkey as a bridge between East and West, and extolling the 
value of the common people, that they acquired the status of leaders. Na- 
mik Kemal, particularly, speaking the people’s language more effectively 
than any of his contemporaries, was wholeheartedly in favor of a return 
to a purer form of Islam and to earlier Ottoman institutions associated 
with the period of the ascendancy. At the same time, he proposed to follow 
the West only in its material civilization. The Sacred Law (Sheriat), it is 
true, should be given up for modern legislation but neither the caliphate 
nor the sultanate was to be abolished. Moslem non-Turkish institutions 
and attitudes, such as polygamy, seclusion of women, identification of re- 
ligion with nationality in the millet system, asceticism, mysticism and fa- 
talism, were to be discouraged and finally discarded. Corresponding Turkish 
behavior patterns, which—it was pointed out—were also contemporary 
Western European, were to be sought after and brought back into Turk- 
ish life. 

The platforms of all political parties, after the Young Turkish Re- 
volution (Union and Progress, Liberal Entente, Moderate Liberals, Popu- 
lists, Innovators, Radicals, etc.), reflect, some to a greater, others to a lesser 
degree, Turkey’s dual position between East and West. ?* In this respect 
the words of Ziya Gökalp (1876 - 1924), °° the greatest political theorist of 
the second generation Young Turks, may be regarded as typical : “We belong 
to the Turkish nation, to the Moslem community, and to European civili- 
zation.°° 8! Ziya Gökalp insisted on using the old word millet to designate 
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the new concept of “nation,” and the term was adopted by the Young 
Turks and the Kemalists. It is well known that through the crisis that was 
precipitated by the First World War, Ziya Gökalp’s slogan was: T'ürklesmek, 
Islamlasmak, Muasirlasmak (Turkification, Islamization, Moderniza- 
tion). ** To the credit of the Young Turks, it must be pointed out that 
they gave a realistic content to their nationalist aspirations and did not 
dissipate their resources on dreams of Asian conquests. ** 

After its acceptance in Turkey, Turanism—still academic and romantic 
in character and amorphous in its directives—became the vanguard of 
Turkish patriotism. Inspired by the works of Léon Cahun, ** who was more 
of a poet than a historian, a large number of papers and periodicals, such 
as Turan and Rumeli, both of Salonica, and Türk Yurdu (Turkish 
Homeland) and Gene Kalemler (Young Pens) of Istanbul, and clubs, 
like the Türk Ocası (Turkish Hearth), became powerful vehicles of 
Pan-Turanism. Two educational institutions, one inside Turkey and the 
other outside, exerted a conspicuous influence in the development of 
Turanism—the universities of Istanbul and Kazan. Prior to 1914 from 
these two centers there was a constant flow of books and newspapers, and 
many young men came to study at Istanbul from the lands of Turan. The 
cultural contacts between the Turks of the Ottoman and Russian Empires 
continued uninterrupted during the period between the Russian uprisings 
of 1905 and the outbreak of the First World War. During that crucial 
decade, Baku, Kazan, Tomsk, Astrakhan, and a dozen other towns had 
one or more Turkic newspapers which published contributions by writers 
from Turkey, who were interested in Turan. 

When the Committee of Union and Progress established its head- 
quarters in Salonica (1906), it relied heavily upon Turanist intellectuals. Their 
number increased rapidly after the brief experiment with Ottomanism during 
the Young Turkish Revolution. ® Ziya Gükalp, who saw the futility, or 
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the insincerity, of Ottomanism, acquired even greater prestige, as he assumed 
the role of ideological mentor of the Young Turkish triumvirate and later 
of Mustafa Kemal, the future Atatürk. *° Ziya Gökalp’s poem “Turan” 
contains the essence of Turanism. Its most quoted lines are: 

The country of the Turks is not Turkey, nor yet Turkestan; 

Their country is a broad and everlasting land—Turan. * 
Shortly after the outbreak of the war, he published the “Red Ballad” 
(Kizil Destan), characterized by strong anti-Russian bias: 

The land of the enemy shall be devastated; 

Turkey shall be enlarged and become Turan. * 
And further on: 

Now there are no tribes, no separate khans or beys, 

| But only a great Turan with a single Ilkhan. "°° 

It may well be that the unity envisaged in these last verses is spiritual rather 
than political, since a Pan-Turkic empire was difficult to achieve even in 
case of German victory. 

Ziya Gökalp’s ideal of spiritual unity found an encouraging echo 
within the Russian Empire. Pioneers in the Pan-Turanian movement were 
Shihab ed-Din el-Mardjani (1815-89) and Abd-ul-Kayyam en-Nasseri of 
Kazan (1824 - 1902). The Crimean Tatar Ismail Gasprinski, alias Gaspirali 
(1851-1914), born near Bahgesaray, and profoundly conscious of his 
Turkism, preached “the union of all Turks in language, in thought, and in 
action.’ +? He was the founder of the newspaper T'ercuman (Interpreter) 
at Bahçesaray. His wife, Sahra Hanum, was a sister of Yusuf Akçuraoÿlu 
(1876-1933), a Volga Turk who spent his childhood in Istanbul and returned 
to Russia via Paris shortly after the 1905 revolution, when the restrictions 
on the racial minorities were abolished. Between the Russian and the Young 
Turkish revolutions, Akguraoglu was active as a member of the (Russian) 
Constitutional Democratic Party and as a propagandist and publisher 
(jointly with Ayaz Ishaki) of the daily Kazan Muhbiri (Kazan Corres- 
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pondent).*‘ In 1908 he came to Istanbul and three years later he founded 
the journal Türk Yurdu. 

Yusuf Akçuraoëlu’s lectures on Djenghiz Khan and Tamerlane were 
sensational events in the intellectual life of Turkey of that time. “. They 
were published and widely circulated. The central theme in both was that 
the Turks founded the greatest empire in history, either as political leaders 
or as warriors, and that Turkic blood had the power to regenerate a corrupt, 
senescent, and confused society. Like other Pan-Turanists, Akçuraoëlu 
(later simply Akgura) was opposed to Islamic traditionalism and Arabic and 
Persian culture. Islam, it was alleged, had been used against Turkism by 
the enemies of the Turks, and with its fatalistic creed it had sapped the 
vitality of the Turkish people. Islamic history, according to Akçura, falls 
into three periods—Arab, Persian, and Turkish. The third will outshine the 
other two. The Turkic element will dominate henceforth in the history of 
Turkey, of Islam, and of civilization, because of its inherent values that 
stem back to the origins of the “gifted” Uralo-Altaic race. ‘ 

In the same sense that Ziya Gökalp was Mustafa Kemal’s national 
theorist, Yusuf Akçura was the great leader’s historical philosopher. He, 
more than anyone else, was the father of the ultra-nationalist theory that 
received official endorsement in Turkey in the 1930s. 

With its militant and romantic character, it is not suprising that 
Turanism had not only followers but also critics and opponents. One of 
them, the author Ahmed Ferid, pointed out that the Turkish people must 
be strictly conservative in their foreign relations and must not be swayed 
by desires for adventure. “Turanism, though only a dream today, antagonizes 
Russia. Occupying ourselves with the Turks beyond our frontier is like 
playing with bombs... It is our duty to devote ourselves to the physical, 
spiritual, economic, and social development of the Ottoman Turks”. *? 
And Ali Kemal, director of the Cairo daily Türk, added sarcasm to in- 
vective. “We could not defend the Crimea, which is inhabited by Tatars, 
a sort of Turks; must we now strive for the unification of the Turks of 
all Asia ?”°‘* But these dissenting voices were drowned in the protests of 
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Turanian enthusiasts who were determined to uphold the memory of Djen- 
ghiz Khan and Tamerlane not merely as great conquerors but also as 
champions of Turkic civilization. 

The influence of both Gökalp and Akçura during the Atatürk era 
(1923 - 38) explains the persistence of Turanian relics. The Turkish language 
theory, the theory of the origin of Western civilization, the attempt to 
purge Turkish of Persian and Arabic words, the appearance of names like 
Attila, Timur, Alp, ErtoSrul, Babur, the symbol of the gray she-wolf (which 
was on the standards of the Tu-Kiu in the sixth century A.D. and of the 
Turkish army during the First World War* and also on the Republic’s 
currency and stamps after the war), the keen interest in pre-Islamic Turkish 
history—all these show that Turanism remained as a cultural force after it 
had been sacrificed politically at the altar of Turkish-Soviet friendship in 
the early years of New Turkey. 

The memory of the Young Turk Enver Pasha, dying (on August 4, 
1922) in a foredoomed attempt to arouse Turkestan against the Soviet 
Union, was not obliterated, though his policy was officially disavowed by 
Mustafa Kemal. During the National Liberation War, Kemal needed all 
the help that the Soviet Union could give him. The slogan then was: “Turkey 
for the Turks.” After liberation, Turkey wanted peace and the Soviets’ 
good will in order to build a modern Republic. The problems of the Soviet 
Union were analogous to those of Turkey after the First World War and 
even during the first half of the interwar period. To face realistically the 
dangers that threatened them both, Turkey and Russia settled their ter- 
ritorial problems peacefully, Turkey giving up Batum, to which she was 
entitled after Brest-Litowsk, and which was occupied by Kemal’s forces at 
the end of the war, and Russia relinquishing Kars and Ardahan, which she 
had conquered in the conflict of 1877-78. In an atmosphere of Turko - 
Russian entente, 131 Turkologists and national delegates met at Baku from 
February 26 to March 6, 1926, and departed with an expressed desire to 
cooperate culturally in the years ahead. 

Today Turanism cannot be placed in the same category as Turkish 
Pan-Islamism or Ottomanism. For one thing, Turanism is of more recent 
background. An abortive attempt to bring it to life was made, doubtless with 
German encouragement, during the Second World War.‘ Turanist periodicals, 
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bearing the evocative names of Bozkurt(Gray Wolf) and Tanrıdag [Moun- 
tain of God—a legendary place in Central Asia), appeared on the newsstands, 
and at least two secret societies, Gürem and Gökbürü, were founded. 
A “Turkish Cultural Union,’ organized in 1942, announced as its aim the 
preservation of the cultural heritage of the Eastern Turks and it held public 
celebrations with an elaborate program drawn from all the lands of Turan. 
To allay Soviet complaints, the Turkish government took repressive measures 
against these societies, and, finally, when the outcome of the war was more 
than predictable, it brought to trial (September 8, 1944) twenty-three Pan - 
Turanists, led by the historian Zeki Velidi Togan, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Istanbul. Accused of “‘subversive’’ activities, “fascism,’’ and 
“racism,” a good part of the defendants were sentenced to imprisonment. 
Official spokesmen, from President Inônü down, alluded to the fact that 
the Soviet Union was Turkey’s only friend during the War of Independence. * 

With the deterioration of Turkish-Soviet relations since 1945, Turanism 
is not devoid of interest. One may debate whether it can be aroused from 
its lethargic state by militant groups in Turkey or among the twenty-five or 
so million Eastern Turks, now citizens of the Soviet Union. 5° These groups 
may be motivated by sympathy for, or opposition to Turkey’s political 
orientation, but whatever course they choose to take, a Turanist revival is 
likely to influence the future of Turkic peoples on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. 
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NORTHERN GREECE IN OUR TIMES* 


PROBLEMS AND ACHIEVEMENTS 


It has been long recognized that the under-developed resources of 
Northern Greece, if properly developed, could provide Greece with needed 
agricultural und industrial materials for a long-sustained economic growth. 
The objective of my research, then, is to determine to what degree Greece 
has succeeded in developing the resources of Northern Greece for the be- 
nefit-of the national economy. In connection with my research, I visited 
all the Prefectures of Northern Greece and devoted nine months to geo- 
graphical field work. This is the way I saw Northern Greece from an 
economic and political-geographic viewpoint. 

If one had no access to agricultural statistics, he could surmise by 
just looking at the landscape that an agricultural revolution has taken place 
in Northern Greece, for there are many visible sings of this revolution; the 
Aliakmon and the Axios diversion dams; irrigation networks; the levees 
along the western bank of the Evros; other flood control and antierosion 
works such as dykes, small dams, and drainage canals; watering troughs; 
tractors, threshing machines, and combine machines; well-cultivated fields, 
large cotton fields, and extensive, well groomed orchards, regular storage and 
cold storage plants, as well as vegetable oil processing and food processing 
plants; Zaanen goats, Swytz cows, and modern animal barns; new varieties 
of fruit-bearing trees, and a plethora of fruit and vegetable stands in the 
urban centers. 

To a large degree, this plenomenal increase in Greek agricultural 
productivity is the result of the combined efforts of the peasant and the 
agriculturalist or agronomist. 

The Greek peasant is gradually learning the meaning of progressive 
agriculture. He has come to know that, unlike traditional agriculture, pro- 
gressive agriculture involves making choices: he has to decide for himself 
whether to cultivate today or tomorrow, what crops to grow, what source 
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of draft power to use, or which fertilizers are best for his purposes. He 
knows that, in a progressive agriculture, crops are produced mainly for sale, 
and he realizes that such farming involves a degree of agricultural decisions 
from other considerations. 

Today, money has become the interagent in the process of making 
many choices. The peasant receives money for his products and then must 
mete it out in exchange for various goods and services. This is a new skill 
for one accustomed to living largely by tradition; it is a skill not learned 
without mistakes. He has moved toward a more productive agriculture be- 
cause he is now more willing to take the responsibility for his own decisions. 

The rate at which the peasant can increase production is affected by 
his own attitude: by his belief that an increase in production on his farm 
is really possible, by the extent of his confidence in extension workers and 
the dependability of research, by his willingness to try new methods, and 
by the strength of his conviction that his family can achieve a higher 
standard of living through their own efforts. His ability to progress also 
depends partly upon what he thinks of government; that is, if he looks 
upon it as an exploitative or as a creative organ. 

The attitude of the Government toward him is very favorable. It 
believes that he can expand livestock production. It believes that he can 
cultivate new exportable agricultural items. It has confidence in him as a 
progressive farmer. It has become cognizant of the importance of the varied 
requirements for his agricultural and industrial growth. It believes that he 
has the capacity to manage his own affairs. 

The rising confidence of the peasant is now the best resource of 
Northern Greece. Unlike the economic resources of land, labor, and capital, 
this psychological resource need not—perhaps should not—be economized. 
The discovery that he can increase production on his small plot of land 
without waiting for more land not only builds confidence in him to try 
another change but also communicates itself to his neighbors. 

The State agriculturalists are also responsible for the gains registered in 
agriculture. They worked. untiringly and unselfishly to bring to fruition the 
dream of the nation, agricultural self-sufficiency and a higher standard of 
living for the rural people. Several methods have been used to bring the 
farmers in touch with modern agriculture; result-demonstration plots, 
travelling schools, out-of-school agricultural courses, meeting of farmers, 
educational rural clubs, and rural libraries. The Farm Extention Service has 
done an excellent job; it is recognized as the best in Southeastern Europe. 
Its work becomes even more significant when one recalls that this work 
has been accomplished in a region that had experienced ten years of war, 
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Much more would be accomplished by the State agriculturalists if they 
had private means of transportation. Since at present they must travel by 
bus or train, or walk, they are limited in their movements and are unable 
to serve as many farmers as they should. Let me illustrate: When I was in 
Drama, the local agriculturalist invited me to accompany him on a trip 
to a nearby village to see how he was handling the agricultural problems of 
the villagers.The village was about 20 kilometers away from the city. Lacking 
private means of transportation, we required four hours to complete an 
assignment which would have taken only two hours if we had a car. After 
completing the job, we squandered two valuable hours in waiting for a bus 
to take us back to Drama. 

The agriculturalists have made many contributions to the agricultural 
economy and community development of Northern Greece, the following 
two being the most important; 1) the introduction of the “Let’s try it” 
philosophy, and 2) the removal of the element of distrust between them- 
selves and the farmers. 


Since Northern Greece is a region of villages, it raises these important 
questions. How have the villages fared under the impact of the socio-eco- 
nomic revolution that is taking place in the region? What are their major 
developmental problems? What measures have been undertaken by the 
Government to help them improve their living conditions? 

The village of Afesia * is situated along the edge of a narrow coastal W 
plain in the southeastern section of Sithonia in Halkidiki. Its 700 inhabitants 
earn their livelihood from agriculture, fishing, and other occupations. Since 
the physical resources of Afesia are meager, the able-bodied men work in 
Mount Athos whenever possible, for Mount Athos is relatively under-po- 
pulated and there is a scarcity of working hands there. The migrant workers 
labor as farm hands, shepherds, lumberjacks, and stevedores. Those who 
are attached to monasteries receive about 30 drachmas a day and free meals. 
Were it not for the monasteries, Afesia would be confronted with a serious 
underemployment and unemployment crisis. 

The problem of scarcity of land is being aggravated by the custom 
of early marriage. I was told that the only way for a young man or woman 
to acquire property was to get married, because the parents must provide 
the new couple with some land upon which to subsist. This custom, in turn, 
has led to the over-fragmentation of the farms. The size of farm holdings 


* See map, p. 47, for location of places cited in the paper. 
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is less that 12 stremmata (3 acres) per family. The available land is used to 
produce cereals and grape vines. However, the yield per stremma is very 
small because of the low fertility of the soil, and this fertility cannot be 
replenished because the farmers lack the capital to purchase organic and 
non-organic fertilizers. 

Afesia is a good illustration in support of the generalization that 
‘malnutrition is a reflection of poverty and poverty is a reflection of low 
productivity’. Its people are underfed and undernourished. Their diet co- 
nists mainly of carbohydrates; they eat fish once or twice a week and meat 
once or twice a year. The consumption of protein-rich foods amounts to 
about 55 kilo (110 Ibs.) per family per year. The children are very thin, 
and many of them are sick. There is no doctor present because the people 
cannot afford to pay him, and even if one were available, they could not 
pay for the prescribed medicine. 

The factors largely responsible for the low economic productivity of 
this village are 1) small landholdings, 2) overpopulation, 3) scarcity of 
employment opportunities, 4) lack of means of transportation and commu- 
nication, 5) long distance from market, and 6) hindering social customs 
and habits. 

There is no anti-American feeling here, for the villagers don’t export 
products. In other words, they don’t feel the pressure of competition by the 
United States in the world market as do the tobacco growers of Eastern 

“Macedonia. 


The village of Dendrochori, near the Albanian border, was abandoned 
by its inhabitants during the Italian invasion and was partly destroyed by 
the guerrillas. Since many of its inhabitants decided not to return to it after 
the termination of hostilities, the Government has been obliged to bring in 
settlers from other parts of Greece. The end of the Guerrilla War created 
a vacuum in this section of Kastoria Prefecture, a vacuum which had to be 
occupied by people from other parts of the country. 

Before coming to Dendrochori, the settlers were migratory nomads. 
They did not possess homes or property: their only home was the wattle 
hut. Now the Government hopes that they will become permanent settlers 
and practice grazing and farming. 

The main problem of Dendrochori is over-population. Since the father 
wants to prove his virility by begetting as many children as he can, each 
family has about 6 children. Boys are preferred to girls, for the latter are 
an economic burden. Birth control is not being practiced for various reasons. 

Despite the presence of a hostile environment—poor soil, isolation, 
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shortage of capital, limited livestock, lack of electricity, and denuded moun- 
tain slopes—its inhabitants are very enthusiastic and hopeful about their 
future. As a matter of fact, the entire village population is satisfied with 
the present level of living. Two years ago they did not have a house of 
their own. Now they do. The Govenment is pushing the resettlement and 
rehabilitation of this village for economic, political, social, ethnic, and 
military reasons. 


The village of Exohi is about 2.5 kilometers from the Bulgarian border. 
Its 500 inhabitants are Asia Minor refugees who now engage in the produ- 
ction of tobacco and potatoes. The soil of the region is suitable for tubercrops. 

The Queen’s Fund (“Vasiliki Pronoia’) has taken great interest in the 
economic and social development of Exohi. The burned church was repaired, 
the water wells were improved, and other forms of aid were granted to the 
destitute peasants. During the Guerrilla War several houses were burned, 
and the Government built new houses for the afflicted villagers. The con- 
struction of a new children’s home would provide the people with employment. 
The present house is too small to accomodate the ever-growing number of 
youngsterns who want to learn new ways of doing things. The Fund also 
contemplates the construction of a new bridge across the torrent which tra- 
verses the village. Vasiliki Pronoia has done a very good job in helping to 
ameliorate the living conditions in the destitute villages under her care. It 
represents the ““Ethnos”’ in the often neglected Greek mountain villages. When 
the peasants see the Queen’s Fund jeep heading toward their villages, they 
get the feeling that someone in far-away Athens is really interested in their 
grave (but to some, trivial) problems. 


The village of Dikaia, situated midway along the portion of the river 
Evros, which forms the boundary between Greece and Bulgaria, is coura- 
geously trying to fulfill its role as the shop window of Greek democracy 
and freedom, despite the existence of irritating deterrents to its economic 
and social progress. 

The main livelihood of Dikaia is agriculture; her main crops are wheat, 
corn, and beans. The average size of land holdings is about 50 stremmata 
(12.5 acres), though some peasants own more than 150. The newly con- 
structed wheat storage plant should enable the producers to keep the wheat 
until prices rise to a respectable level. However, lack of capital is retarding 
the growth of Dikaia, and capital is desperately needed to meet its needs: 
a modern, potable water system, the surfacing of streets, the completion 
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of the church, the control of the torrent which runs through the village, 
and the installation of a large electric generator. 

The Bulgarian land across from Dikaia is under cultivation. The Bul- 
garians have invested much capital and equipment in the improvement of 
the land, and their well-cultivated farms can be seen from Dikaia. They 
have also brought electricity to their own border villages. Obviously, the 
communists of Bulgaria are trying to demonstrate to the inhabitants of the 
Greek border villages that communism has the interests of the people at 
heart. The drive of the communists to influence the border villages has 
forced the Greek Government to try to do something about improving their 
economic situation. However, lack of capital prevents the Government from 
carrying out a major economic improvement program. The insistence of the 
communist countries to turn their border areas into a showcase for com- 
munism compels Greece to invest money in the improvement of its relatively 
non-productive border areas when that money is admittedly so desperately 
needed for the rational development of its productive regions. 


Some progress has been registered by the plains villages of Northern 
Greece in the sectors of agriculture, livestock, education, culture, and hy- 
giene. The use of pesticides for large-scale spraying operations has conquered 
endemic malaria. The provision of good quality water piping has made clean 
water available to the villagers. In the near future such scenes as women 
carrying jerry-cans of water, filled at the spring a mile or two from their 
homes, and the lines of donkeys with water drums strapped on their backs 
will be a romantic memory. They will vanish from rural Northern Greece. 
Today, clean and safe steel piping carries water from the spring or well 
straight into the village or into the homes of the villagers. This form of 
assistance from the Government represents much health and happiness to 
the people of Greece. 

However, progress has not reached the mountain villages of Northern 
Greece. Here life continues to be grim and severe. Men and women work 
incessantly to eke out a bare existence from bare rocks. Some of them at- 
tempt to grow barley and wheat on the shallow soil on mountain sides with 
an inclination of 30 to 40 degrees. Plants also wage an unceasing struggle 
to wring some nutriment from poor soil. The main support of the villagers 
comes from the animals (sheep and goats) grazing among peaks, precipices, 
and plateaus. The mountain regions of Northern Greece test the endurance 
of plants, animals, and men as they extract a stark sustenance out of 
valueless and fruitless land. 
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Since the majority of the mountain areas have strategical significance, 
I feel that the nation should subsidize the economy of their inhabitants. 
Teachers, priests, and other officials should receive higher wages than their 
counterparts in the city or in a larger town; there should be some compen- 
sation for physical and cultural isolation. If the areas become depopulated, 
a zone of political vacuum, varying in width from 10 to 40 kilometers, 
will be created along the border of Northern Greece. The ““Greekness”’ of 
this zone must be maintained even though the cost may be high. The poli- 
tical advantages will far outweigh the economic hardships. I feel that what 
happens in the mountain villages of Northern Greece will determine the 
future history of Greece. If the nation wishes to perpetuate its dream of 
political and economic stability, it must quickly remove the triad of poverty, 
ignorance, and conservatism which is responsible for the political and 
economic retardation of the Greek mountain villages. 


The plight of the tobacco growers in the classical tobacco areas is 
beyond description. One must visit the region in order to get a feeling for 
the problem. I shall try to describe the life and problems of the tobacco 
village of Toxodes, Xanthi, as an example. 

The villagers have been cultivating tobacco for more than 80 years. 
Ninety-five per cent of Toxodes’ people earn their livelihood directly from 
tobacco culture on farms ranging in size from 1 to 8 stremmata. Nor can 
we forget that these farms are fragmented. Last year the community planted 
about 3900 stremmata in tobacco. The soil in the adjoining hills is thin, 
gravely, and low in plant nutrients; but if this soil is to be planted in any 
crop, certainly the most profitable one is tobacco. Eight stremmata will return 
to the farmer approximately 10,000 drachmas if planted in tobacco but only 
1,200 drachmas if planted in wheat. Since the prices paid for both superior 
and inferior quality of tobacco do not differ very much, the tobacco pro- 
ducers are now planting tobacco in the more productive farms for higher 
yields; consequently many of the less productive hillside tobacco farms have 
been abandoned. Land in the plains, which should have been devoted to 
subsistence crops, is now planted in tobacco. 

Although the cost of living has risen, the price of tobacco has 
remained stable. Hence, it now takes more okas (1 oka=2.831 1bs.) to 
purchase the items that it was possible to buy with one oka in 1939. In 
1939 one tobacco grower could have bought the following items with 1 oka 
of tobacco or 200 drachmas: 1 oka of sugar, 1 oka of olive oil, 1 oka of 
coffee, 1 oka of rice, and 1 oka of soap—or one pair of shoes. Today 
with 1 oka of tobacco or 50 drachmas he could buy the following items: 
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1 oka of meat, 1 oka of olive oil, and 1 oka of apples. If he wishes to 
buy a good suit, he needs the price equivalent of 35 okas of tobacco. In 
1939, it was only 6 okas. Although the prices used to determine what the 
growers could have purchased back in 1939 may not be precisely accurate, 
the point remains clear that the tobacco grower was better off before the war 
than he is now. He is going through the ill consequences of monoculture. 

To alleviate the economic plight of the tobacco villages, the Greek 
Tobacco Organization (EOK), together with the Agricultural Bank, has 
initiated an emergency economic recovery program. Credit has been given 
to tobacco growers to undertake the production of other crops or to engage 
in raising stable-fed livestock. Also, money is being allocated for the con- 
struction of tobacco drying sheds, for the purchase on insecticides and 
spraying machines, for the resettlement of isolated tobacco villages, for the 
construction of terraces and drainage works, and for reforestation. 

A secondary benefit resulting from EOK’s construction of tobacco 
warehouses in the tobacco growing areas is the encouragement that was 
given to others in the region to build new buildings. This was what the 
capital investors needed to renew their confidence in the future of the area. 
The element of psychological fear has been pushed into the background 
temporarily—I hope, permanently. 

Many reasons have been offered to explain the existence of the 
tobacco problem in Northern Greece—U.S. competition, the Guerrilla War, 
cancer scare, and the use of filters. I feel that the latter reason is the most 
important one for the slow increase of Greek tobacco exports. The trend 
all over the world is to filter cigarettes, and almost anything can be dis- 
guised behind a filter—hence, the low demand for Greek classical tobacco. 
The exports will continue to decline if smokers acquire a liking for fruit- 
flavored cigarettes. Whether we like it or not, we must accept the fact that 
Greece no longer can rely on its quality of tobacco to attract customers. 
Quality does not play an important role in sales. The buyer is interested 
only in quantity and low prices. It seems that Turkey has learned this les- 
son very well. 

The consensus of opinion among the tobacco growers and other in- 
terested parties is that the solution to the tobacco problem lies in the esta- 
blishment of a State Tobacco Monopoly. The competitors of Greece in the 
tobacco market (Yougoslavia, Bulgaria, and Turkey) have State Tobacco 
Monopolies and are in a better position to compete against her. The creation 
of such a monopoly would eliminate not only the middle men but also such 
obstacles as dispersion of responsibility, and apathy. It would also enable 
the Government to exploit all the opportunities in the market. 
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With the exception of the cities of Thessalonike and Veroia, the other 
urban centers of Northern Greece are stagnant. They do not exhibit the 
vitality of the former: new buildings under construction, heavy traffic 
movement, expanding commerce, expanding population, and rising capital 
investments. 

The city of Kavala, with its old section dominated by a medieval 
fort, has been built on hilly land. Its streets are steep and narrow. The 
important roads have been asphalted, but the secondary streets are either 
dirt or cobble-stone. The city’s expansion is restricted by the character of 
the land: it can only grow “up-hill’”. 

The dominant cultural feature of Kavala is the row of tobacco mani- 
pulation plants along the waterfront. They are not as active as they were 
twenty-five years ago. Besides the omnipresent craftshops, the city has a 
modern flour mill and a rice mill. 

Kavala’s approximately 50.000 inhabitants earn their livelihood from 
fishing, commerce, and tobacco manipulation. The latter employs most of 
the existing labor force. It is interesting to note that in this city more than 
one-half of the population depend upon the tobacco industry for their 
livelihood. Since there are no other large industries to employ them during 
periods of low economic activity, they have become the victims of the 
“feast or famine” character of the tobacco industry. 

Very little building is going on. I was told by a local businessman 
that Kavala capital is being invested in either Athens or Thessalonike. The 
buildings under construction will not create employment opportunities after 
they are completed. The city fathers hope that the completion of the road 
building program will enlarge Kavala’s limited hinterland. If for some reason 
Kavala does not expand its hinterland, it is doomed. 


Like the city of Naousa, Veroia has been built along the fall line, and 
it is hilly. The availability of water attracted craftshops to it in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Many new buildings are being constructed; in fact, 
building activity here is greater than in any other city or town of Northern 
Greece, except Thessalonike. Although main streets have been asphalted, 
the side streets remain narrow and cobble-stoned. In the main business 
district one finds the usual stores and shops, only a small number of which 
are modern. The rest are small, poorly lighted, and inadequately ventilated. 

To provide the unemployed with work, the sum of 500.000 drachmas 
has been allocated to the city by the Ministry of Public Works for the 
construction of a sewage system and other community projects. The sewage 
system in many towns and cities of Northern Greece is inadequate. When 
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the urban re-development projects are completed, however, Veroia will become 
a modern European city not only in physical appearance but also in outlook. 

Veroia is an important commercial and transportation center. Tuesday 
is market day. Surely, the market place is a most exciting place to visit. 
Here one can observe how the Greek peasants are struggling to get what 
they think is a good (reasonable) price for their products, and how the 
urban buyers are trying to obtain the products as cheaply as they can. The 
uninitiated visitor may indeed feel sorry for a stooped, wrinkle-faced peasant 
woman who is begging the buyer to purchase her few items. She may stay 
in one location for the' entire day without selling her products. When the 
sun sets, she starts the trek back home, mumbling to herself that her luck 
may change next Tuesday. She may also go to the local coffee-cup fortune 
teller to have her fortune told. Those peasants who do not have burden 
animals walk back to the village for some, perhaps, a two or three-hour 
walk. The more fortunate peasants may ride back to the village on busses 
or trucks. The noise, color, and excitement of the market place may be 
interesting to the foreign visitor, but not to the peasant who, on the basis 
of “the survival of the fittest”, has to compete with many others for the 
limited number of available sales. The Greek market place reveals Greece’s 
main agricultural-economic problem: too many farmers and too few buyers. 
The opposite condition should prevail. 

Despite the fact that Thessalonike is 76 kilometers away, Veroia cont- 
inues to exercise her economic, political, and cultural hegemony over the 
plain of Emathia. 


The urban centers of Northern Greece have a plethora of problems, 
the most critical of which are a relatively large pool of unemployed and 
under-employed workers; the need for better streets, sewers, and water 
facilities; the pressing need to rehabilitate the scattered areas of sub-standard 
housing; an inadequate public transportation system; traffic congestion; and 
lack of capital. None of the problems cited is insoluble, and with the best 
efforts of the cities, all can be handled in a satisfactory manner. The large 
cities currently are exerting increasing efforts to attract industry. Whether 
or not their growth potential will be fully realized and exploited will depend 
largely upon the extent to which concerted action on the part of local 
business and civic leaders can be made effective. 

The fundamental problems of agriculture in Northern Greece are the 
shortage of land and the unsalable surplus of rice, tobacco, and fruits. The 
creation of land through reclamation, flood control, and clearing may 
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ameliorate the former, but the latter may be too difficult to solve, The 
existence of surplus reveals that the increase in agricultural productivity has 
not been accompanied by a general increase in national prosperity. The 
increase in agricultural production is a delusion, as the hard-working Greek 
farmer has learned. The Greek farmer pays about 4% more for his pur- 
chases of agricultural and industrial products than he is able to get through 
the sale of his own products. 

The disposal of Greek agricultural products will become more diffi- 
cult in the forseeable future because her present buyers are trying to become 
self-sufficient in agriculture. If Greece wishes to export agricultural items, 
she must concentrate on the production of high quality and reasonable 
priced commodities. She must also produce what the customer wants, not 
what: the producers think the customer should have. In the market, the 
customer is always right. An increase in national prosperity through indus- 
trialization will create a market for increased production; however, the 
transition from a purely agricultural to an industrial and-agricultural one it 
certainly takes time. 


The wide extent of deforested areas, deep gullies, and other remnants 
of erosion is a cause of wonderment for the visitor. He cannot understand 
why the Greek peasant, shepherd, lumberman, and politician have permitted 
the destruction of an important source of income, the forest. He may also 
suspect that the ‘‘unhealthy”” condition of the region’s forests is the result 
of an anemic exploitation policy. 

Despite the presence of a large number of deterrents to the formulation 
and implementation of a dynamic forest policy—forest fires, over-grazing, 
destructive cutting, political opposition or favoritism, conservatism, ignorance 
—one sees and senses the gradual emergence of a rational forest exploitation 
program. There are many signs observed in the landscape which point toward 
the development of such a program: 

1. the encouragement of the shepherds by the foresters to use the 
agricultural land which they possess for the production of forage crops such 
as alfafa, clover, and hay (The cultivation of these crops will serve two 
purposes: it will hold the soil in place and it will provide the animals with 
nutritious fodder, thus creating a semi-nomadic economy in the forest region), 

2. the control of grazing 

3. the reforestation of the barren mountain slopes and gullies 

4. the construction of new roads to tap the existing forests 

5. the application of the principle of ‘‘sustained yields”’ in the exploi- 
tation of the forest 
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6. the establishment of tree nurseries 

7. the gradual acceptance by the people that the forest is their friend. 

However, the foresters are not satisfied with the progress registered 
thus far. They are of the opinion that the adoption of their program would 
not only strengthen the economic position of both the shepherd and the 
lumberman, but would also improve and enlarge the forests. Their program 
includes these essential points: 

1. the conversion of poor agricultural land to forest 

2. the reduction of the goat population 

3. the restriction of grazing to certain areas 

4. the production of stable-fed livestock 

5. the development of an economy consisting of limited agriculture, 
livestook, arboriculture, and lumbering in the forested regions 

6. the use of non-wood fuels by the urban and rural people 

7. the provision of private means of transportation to the foresters 
for the execution of their job 

8. the augmentation of the personnel of the regional divisions of 
forestry. 


The most notable development in the sector of mining has been the 
rational exploitation of the Ptolemais lignite deposits. Its 600 million tons 
of lignite will provide the thermal electric plants, the under-construction 
nitrogen fixation plant, and the briquettes and coke plant with fuel more 
than fifty years. The open-pit mines and the giant excavating and loading 
mashines remind one of the coal mines of southern Ohio in the United States. 
One who visits this mine gets the impression that a fine start has been made 
toward the industrialization of the region. 

Northern Greece possesses a variety of metallic minerals, but their 
contribution to the regional economy is very small. There are several reasons 
for the economic retardation of mining: 

1. a shortage of low-cost capital has retarded the replacement of 
obsolete equipment by the operators 

2. a shortage of mining engineers and skilled mine workers is hinde- 
ring the formulation and implementation of dynamic exploitation program 

3. an inadequate minerals research program 

4. the unfavorable location of some mines with respect to existing 
main highways and ports. 

In order for Northern Greece to lessen her dependence on the export 
of one or two agricultural items for a large share of its regional income, it 
must expand the sector of mining. The present mining development program 
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calls for the increase of semiprocessed minerals such as chromite and dead- 
burned magnesite. 


The sector of fishing has great potentialities, but these have not been 
fully tapped as yet. The fishing industry, characterized by an annoying lack 
of organization, has many other problems and drawbacks: 

1. lack of proper equipment to improve the fishing grounds 

2. lack or absence of means to artificially propagate fish 

3. lack of means of conserving and marketing fish 

4. lack of a laboratory and technicians to keep an accurate record of 
the physical conditions that affect the propagation of fish 

5. impotent cooperatives of fishermen 

‘6. absence of measures to aid in the expansion of fish production. 

I feel that if this sector gets the attention it deserves, it could supply 
the entire country with its fish needs. The fishing industry is at the deve- 

lopment level that agriculture had reached before the war. Production could 
| increase ten-f old, provided that the necessary measures are executed by the 
government and the fishermen. 


The sector of manufacturing has not kept pace with agriculture because 
ef the emergence of the Athens - Piraeus area as the leading industrial region 
of the nation. Unlike those factors in Thessalonike, the compelling factors 
of Athens are more to the liking of the investors: 

1. availability of a large domestic market 
. an excellent rail and road transport system 
. research and maintenance facilities 
. availability of “risk” capital 

. low cost of imported raw materials. 

The establishment of industries in Northern Greece based upon the 
processing of imported raw materials is not economical because of the high 
cost of transportation, and a limited market. The completion of the highway 
development program under the Five-Year Economic Plan would strengthen 
the position of the Athens- Piraeus urban-industrial region at the expense 
of Thessalonike. Even if the Government imposes restrictive measures on 
the expansion of industry in Attica, Athens will continue to grow, because 
she is the product of geographical location. Athens occupies the geogra- 
phical center of the economically effective section of the nation, whereas 
Thessalonike is situated on the periphery of it. Under the existing economic 
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and social conditions, Northern Greece can only support industries based 
on the consumption of locally produced materials. 

I agree with those who say that the concentration of industries in 
Athens and Piraeus does not favor the development of a national economic 
balance, and that such concentration also encourages people to migrate to 
the large urban centers. However, I feel that the nation does not possess 
the means to execute a dynamic program to “keep the boys down on the 
farm”. The industrialization of not only Northern Greece but also the other 
Prefectures is entirely dependent on government capital and other forms 
of assistance. 

Although it has many of the same assets that have enabled other 
sections of Greece to build flourishing tourist industries, Northern Greece 
has had little success in attracting tourists from abroad, or from Southern 
Greece. Inadequate facilities and the lack of a concerted effort to obtain a 
chare of the tourist trade appear to be the basic difficulties. In view of the 
rather substantial contribution that tourism has been making to the economies 
of many sections of Greece, it would appear advisable for Northern Greece 
to give serious consideration to tourism as a potentially important part of 
its over-all economic development. I have visited the island of Thasos, and 
if that island were developed like the island of Rhodes, it would become 
the tourist “gem” of Northern Greece—and a good place to retire. 

The significant progress in the electrification of the region is largely 
the result of the efforts of DEH (Public Power Corporation). DEH has 
successfully harnessed the water of the Edessa region and has utilized the 
lignite deposits of Ptolemais for the production of electricity. 


What is the outlook for some of the Prefectures of Northern Greece? 
Evros Prefecture possesses the physical assets—vast flood plain, good 
soil, energetic people—to become the leading agricultural producer of Greece. 
The completion of the flood control and irrigation program would enable 
the farmers to expand agricultural production. Unlike the neighboring 
Prefectures, Evros does not have to depend upon tobacco for its livelihood. 


The Prefectures of Xanthi and Rhodopi—because of the absence of 
large tracts of level land, scarcity of water, and the presence of rugged moun- 
tains—will always remain rather poor. In the mountain sections, the people 
are barely eking out an existence from a hostile land. The Moslem minority, 
because of its conservative and fatalistic attitudes, serves as a barrier to 
the development of progressive agriculture in the sections of the plain which 
they occupy. The cultivation of tobacco will continue as long as it provides 
the peasants with some income, even though it demands almost all of their 
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attention. A comprehensive development program for the improvement of 
living conditions in this region is desperately needed. 


The Prefecture of Pella possesses the resources needed for the de- 
velopment of a viable agricultural economy. The southern section is the 
most productive. The completion of the irrigation program in the Ardea 
basin would improve Pella’s agricultural base. Although Pella can produce 
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cotton and fruits, it must not make them the only cash crop. The diversi- 
fication of agriculture sould become the main objective of Pella, and more 
attention should be paid to tourism as a source of income. 


The Prefecture of Kavala has no bright future. The available culti- 
vated land is small in extent and not fully developed or utilized as yet. The 
mountains support some forests. The hinterland of the port of Kavala is 
restricted to the Prefectures of Kavala and Drama. The present crop of the 
Kavala tobacco is no longer its major source of income. 


The future of the Prefecture of Emathia is bright. It possesses excel- 
lent climatic and edaphic conditions for the cultivation of a variety of 
agricultural crops—cotton, corn, wheat, sugar-beets, and fruits. It has an 
energetic and intelligent rural population. Its close proximity to the growing 
urban-industrial center of Thessalonike ensures a market for the products. 
It has a very good transportation system. The completion of the proposed 
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land reclamation and irrigation works would make Emathia the “Imperial 
Valley” of Greece. 


~ 


The future of the Prefecture of Thessalonike is bright because its ca- 
pital is the focal point of all Northern Greece. It possesses fertile plains 
and energetic people. The services offered by the city of Thessalonike will 
expand in order to meet the demand for them by both the urban and rural 
people of the Prefecture. The number of industrial plants will increase as 
soon as the region secures political and economic stability. Only the eastern- 
most section of the Prefecture is destined to remain poor. 


I immensely enjoyed my sojourn in Northern Greece. I found the 
people extremely loyal to their region and firm believers in its future. They 
stress the fertile soil of the newly reclaimed areas, the valuable agricultural 
crops produced, the extensive deposits of both metallica and non-metallic 
minerals, the power and irrigation of its rivers, and the great value these 
resources will have in the future of the region. Dreams of future greatness 
are justified since they are now accompanied by definite plans. Northern 
Greece is now taking advantage of its natural resources. An immense pro- 
gress has been already made there since 1912 and the future is very 
bright indeed. 


Paterson, State College PAUL P. VOURAS 
Paterson, New Jersey 


L’ENKOMION DE SAINT DEMETRIUS 
PAR JEAN ARCHEVÊQUE DE THESSALONIQUE 


Nombreux sont en slave les enkomia de saint Démétrius. Nous avons 
eu la bonne fortune de trouver l’original grec inédit de l’un d’eux; anonyme 
en slave, il ne l’est pas en grec, le manuscrit unique l’attribuant à Jean ar- 
chevéque de Thessalonique (Analecta Bollandiana, LXXIII, 1955 p. 17). 

Nous en avons entrepris l’édition, qui doit paraître dans les Byzan- 
tinoslavica. En attendant ce jour, que nous souhaitons proche, le présent 
article donne un aperçu de cet enkomion, de sa tradition manuscrite en grec 
et en slave, de la date de sa composition et de la personnalité de son auteur. 


1. LE TEXTE "GREC 


Le Parisinus gr. 1517, du XIIe siècle, est un manuscrit de luxe, sur 
parchemin, avec deux colonnes par page. On en trouvera une description 
chez A. Ehrhard'. Ce codex présente uniquement des textes démétriens 
comme le laisse d’ailleurs prévoir le titre général du premier folio: Mnvi 
"Oxrxoßeio KT’ (le 26 octobre est la fête de saint Démétrius). Notre enko- 
mion occupe les folios 226r- 247v. En dehors de quelques passages ?, il est 
resté inédit. L’intérét du monde savant ayant été accaparé par les Miracula 


1. Überlief erung und Bestand der hagiographischen und homiletischen Literatur 
der griechischen Kirche, III, Berlin, 1952, p. 901. 

2. Folio 226r. Titre et incipit (Mvunv - ovvePovAevev) chez les Bollandistes 
et Omont (Catalogus Codicum Hagiographicorum Graecorum Bibliothecae Natio- 
nalis Parisiensis, Paris, 1896, pp. 209-210). 

Folios 227v - 228r. Tod toivuv-xatéodmpa (Acta Sanctorum Octobris, IV, 
Bruxelles, 1780, p. 58). 

Folio 229v. ’Eroapn -öyuowörnrog (ibidem). 

Avtòg dì XaPov-t® Oe@ (ibidem, p. 59). 

Folio 230r. Asixvutar— ng norewg (ibidem). 

Folio 230r-v. Ileoi Sì tovs yodvoucg— éyovvve (ibidem). 

Folios 230v - 231r. Ti Sè nai To dunynua - xadapitouévov puyav (ibidem). 

Folio 231v. ‘Qc yao && Unvov- Eupavißovoaı (ibidem). 

Folio 232r. Ottw xai tO padnti- mo6uayor (ibidem p. 63). 

Folio 247v. Desinit (eig nüoav tiv yñv-émAdruvev - uv) chez les Bollan- 
distes et Omont (1. c.) 
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Demetrii—une source de premier ordre pour l’histoire balkanique du Ve au 
Xe siécle—les autres textes démétriens ont été relativement négligés jus- 
qu’à présent °. a 

L’auteur de notre enkomion, s’adressant aux Thessaloniciens, leur rap- 
pelle certains des miracles accomplis par le saint protecteur de la ville (fo- 
lios 226r- 231v). Démétrius convertit les Hellènes, c’est-à-dire les paiens 
—plus précisement les néoplatoniciens (folios 232v - 233v), les ariens (folios 
233v - 234r) et les Juifs (folios 236v - 241r). Il réfute d’une façon beaucoup 
plus sommaire diverses hérésies : 

Au folio 242r, les photiniens, d’après une glose marginale erronée 
en réalité les apollinaristes ou les ariens; les eutychiens, d’après une glose mar- 
ginale erronée—en réalité les photiniens et Paul de Samosate; au folio 242v, 
les apollinaristes et les monophysites; au folio 243r, les origénistes; au folio 
243v, les nestoriens et les adeptes des dogmes visés par les «trois chapitres» 
(Théodore de Mopsueste, Théodoret de Cyr et Ivas d’Edesse). 

Ajoutons que le texte slave correspondant au folio 242r du manuscrit 
grec présente la glose Markiane, «Marcionites»—cette glose est interpolée 
dans le texte slave, comme toutes les autres. 

En dehors de références aux Ecritures, l’auteur de notre enkomion 
fait trois citations d’auteurs paiens, qu’il a certainement connues par l’in- 
termédiaire de la littérature patristique: 

Au folio 241r Iliade B 469 *, cité dans le Panarion de saint Epiphane 
(P.G. 41, 1169. ed. K. Holl, II, Leipzig, 1922, p. 493). 

Au folio 230v, Epicharme ® (Diels 5, fragment 12), cité par saint Clé- 
ment d’Alexandrie (P.G. 8, 960; ed. O. Stählin, II, Leipzig, 1906, p. 126) et 
Théodoret de Cyr (P.G. 83, 813; Graecarum affectionum curatio, ed. Rae- 
der, Leipzig, 1905, p. 25). Chez Théodoret, la citation d’Epicharme est em- 
pruntée à Clément d’Alexandrie (cf. C. Roos, De Theodoreto Clementis et 
Eusebii compilatore, Halle, 1883). 

Au folio 233r, Porphyre * (Historia philosophica, fragment 16 Nauck) 


. Cf. F. Halkin, B.H.G., I, pp. 152 - 165. 
. Mute puidwv Adıvaav Edvea oAAd. 
. voüg 60d xal voîig axover. 


Un R 


6. dyor yao tormv bxootdcewy, Én IAdrwv, Tv tod delov ngQoedVetv ovotay. 
siva dè tov uèv dvoréro Oedv TO dyadév: pet? adtòdv Sì xal Sebtegov ©g dr 
aitiov, nooatwvios 8È Hal dyg6vws Tov Snprovoyòv voDv' toitmnv dè xai THY TOU 
HOOMOV puyiv: Aygı yao woyzis tiv Vedtynta ngoeMeiv. 

Cf. Nauck fr. 16. Iloppiouos yao pyot, IAärovos éxrudéuevos S6fav, ayer 
TOLÖV Onootdcewy Tv tov Detov nQoeAVEtv ovoiav: eivat dè TOV pèv GvOTdTO Oedv 
7’ dyodév: pet? adrov dè ai Sevtegov tov Syproveydv’ toitnv dè xai TV TOÙ x6- 
ouou puxyv Grou yaQ puziig Thy Vewotynta goeAdelv. 
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cité par Didyme l’Aveugle (P.G. 39, 760) et saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie (P.G. 
76, 553.et 916). 

Pour dater notre enkomion, nous disposons des éléments suivants. 

a) Notre enkomion réfute des hérésies que nous présentons dans un 
ordre grossièrement chronologique : 

IIIe siècle—Mani ? (dont les sectateurs sont mentionnés au folio 232r), 
Origène, Paul de Samosate. 

IVe siècle —Apollinaire, Photinos, Arius; 

Ve siècle—Eutychès, Nestorius, Théodore de Mopsueste, Théodoret 
de Cyr et Ivas d’Edesse. 

L’auteur de notre enkomion a probablement utilisé les auteurs suivants‘: 

IVe siécle—Amphiloque, Athanase, Didyme. 

.Ve siècle—Cyrille d’Alexandrie, Flavien de Constantinople, Léon de 
Rome, Pseudo - Ephrem, Quintien, Théodoret. 

Vle siècle—Justinien. 


7. ...ÉXimveg 8€ “AV Hv xat tovdator #8 ‘Iegoooktuov, xai poaviyator èx 
Meoonotauiac, xat ano “Ahetavdgeiacg dogtavot... 

8. Folio 235r. Oeög dè oùx Hv, Ste oùx Tv. Cf. Saint Athanase, Contre les 
Ariens I (P.G. 26, 21) iv noté, Ote oùx fiv. 

Folio 240v. GAA’ 6TL tA Tola nE60Wna, TATIO Aal viòs Kal TO SyLOV veu, 
puäs debtmTog eiouv, ijyouv pus odotac, ULGS Suvdpems, WIGS YVOOEWG, [UGS YVOUNG, 
pac ÔoËEnc, piace did6tntoc. 

Cf. a) Saint Athanase, Epistola ad Liberium episcopum Romae (Mansi III, 
228) xai Où totto f nlorıs Nuov éotiv eig Eva Oeòv...xai eig TOY viòv avtod... 
nai eis TO dyuov nvedua tadta dè #E EVOTNTog uudg dvvapeme, udc ÜNOOTAOEWS, 
ui ovolac, pac SofoXoyias, pias xVELOTHTOS, pias Baoıketag. 

b) Ile Concile de Rome sous Damase (373) (Mansi III, 457) wots tov nutéoo 
nai TOV VLOV uudag OVGlac, us VEOTNTOG, WIGS GEETIS Aal WIG duvapemc...xai TIS 
aùtig Unootdosme xal ovotag Kal TO vedo TO GyLov. 

c) Profession de Foi envoyée par le pape Damase à Paulin de Thessalonique 
(Mansi III, 490) ei tic un ein tod natodcs xai tod vioù xai tod Aylov aver'patog 
piav Dedtynta eovoiav duvaotetav, piav Sd—av KugLörnta, piav Baovetav. 

d) Pseudo - Ephrem=Isaac d’Antioche, Sermo in Transfigurationem Domini 
(Assemani gr. II, 46) ula yao puors 6 natio xai 6 viög obv TO Ayla avevpati pia 
Ööbvanız xai pia odoia xai pia Paoveia. 

e) Théodoret, Epitre 145 (P.G. 83, 1388) «ai öuoAoyoüney piav Oeornra, uiav 
AVOUTYHTA, piav ovotav. 

Folio 242v. of dè tO pèv odexa Aaßelv tov Adyov Ex tis aylac Oeotdxov 
Maotas oùx dupıßarkovov' puyiv dì aùtòv Exeıv ody 6uoroyodor, GAG tOV Oedv 
Aöyov, éveivar Avti puyis ti oagxt’ Etegor Sé...xal cOua xai puyrv puow Èyeuv 
tov Xototoy, GAAG Avovv xai GAoyov puygnv. 

Cf. a) Cyrille, Epistola ad Valerium (Concilium Ephesenum, ed. Schwartz I, 
96 et P.G. 77, 268) xai tic "AnoAAıvaglov Ô0Ens TA ÉVXAMUATA TEDGUEQEMOTODVTES 
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Notre enkomion utilise probablement les actes et surtout les credo des 
conciles suivants. 

Nicée (325); Antioche (341); Rome (373); Ephèse (431); Chalcé- 
doine (451); Rome (483); Constantinople (536, 543 et 553). 

Enfin notre enkomion fait allusion à des miracles qui se rattachent 
à des événements datés. Au folio 228r, saint Démétrius défend Thessalo- 
nique contre les attaques des ennemis: allusion aux Miracula Demetrii 


aùtoi, cdoxa wey Xapeiv TOV TOD Oeod Adyoy drioyuoitoviar, Eu puyonevyny ye rv 
vorome Nrıord ye, elvar dè adtov dvti vod xal puyîis Ev tO OWOUATL. 

b) Lettre du Synode de Rome à Pierre le Foulon (Mansi VII, 1037) piay pu- 
ov Tod Oeod Adyou ceoaguopéevyy, dipuyov te dvouv tO ToD Kugiov cop. 

Folio 243r ähkor 58 dc xa o@pa xai puyhv hoyumjy xal vorgdy. 

Folios 244r et 245v, dc nai advtote xatel dov Ev ti xadaod untog tis nag- 
Dévou, FhaPev LE adris caga Eupvyonernv yuri Aoyızlj xa vorog. 

Cf. a) Anathématismes du Ve Concile Oecuménique de Constantinople (T. Her- 
bert Bindley - F. M. Green, Oecwmenical Documents of Faith +, London, 1950, p. 153) 
GA ody Gpohoyet Tv Évoouv tod Oeoù Aöyov, eds cdoxa ELPVZOPMEVYV puri Ao- 
yix] HAL vorod. 

b) Conciliwm Constantinopolitanum contra Origenem (543) (Mansi IX, 393) 
et tic A€yer StL OvY 6 Aöyog TOD Oeod oupxwbeis caori ÉMpUXOUÉVA pui Aoyrxy 
nai VOEOR. 

c) Epitre de Justinien contre Théodore, Ivas et Théodoret (Mansi IX, 605) 
névrec OF TOV OEod iepeic éxtjovEav TOV Oedv Adyov Tov é% Oeod oupxwnvar ex 
tic Gylac xai évSdEou aagdévou Magias oagxi Eupuzopevy puxi doyxîj xaì voeog. 

d) Pseudo - Ephrem = Isaac d’Antioche (ed. Assemani gr. II, p. 49) AEX“ évdu- 
oduevov TV éuyuyouevny puri Aoyınl) zul VOEQG. 

e) Pseudo -Ephrem (ed. Assemani gr. III, 409) &x vis üylag naglevov odoxu 
rafov èE aùris Tv Muiv Cuoovorov xai Cnoronady éuypuzopéevnv puri Aoyuxy 
ai Vvoeod. 

Folio 246r. cite èv dio œuoeouv Guoroyoins tòv xvouov Oeov uv “Inoody 
tov Xouotòv Govyyitws, ÄTOENTWG, AÔLMQÉTHS, AXHOÎOTHS yvmowtopevov. 

Cf. a) Concilium Chalcedonense (ed. Schwartz I, 125) 6 dé ye dyınrarog doyi- 
extoxonoc Agwv dio pÜoers Léyer elvar év Xototo Mvopévas douyyÜtTos xai atgé- 
MTHS xai AÔLHLDÉTOG. 

b. Coneilium Constantinopolitanum (536) (Mansi VIII, p. 891) mapev dy to 
sivar Ev dio péoeor tov Kiiguoy fray ’Inooûv Xorotòv ddvaigétMs, GTOÉRTUS, Aovy- 
YUTHOS, ALWOLOTM<. 

c) Justinianus contra Origenem (Mansi IX, 500) eis xat 6 avtog Ev Exute- 
Oats Taig quoeoiv GOUYAÜTHS wal AÖLMGETWTS YvMoLCOMEVOS. 

d) Concilium Chalcedonense (ed. Schwartz I, 129 et Bindley - Green, /.c., 193) 
Eva xai tov adtov Xototov viòv xtielov povoyevi, Ev dio pÜoeor dovyyiotoe, ATQE- 
atm, ddlargétme, AXWOLOTWS yvmotopevov. 

e) Pseudo - Ephrem = Isaac d’Antioche (ed. Assemani gr. II, 49) éuokoy® tov 
avtov, Oeòv téhevoy xai dvdooov tEéiE10v, &v Taig dio: puoeor sad? ÜTOOTAOU, 
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I, 13-15, où il est question des attaques des Avarosclavénes qui eurent lieu 
sous le règne de Maurice (586 ou 597). Saint Démétrius intervient pour 
éviter aux Thessaloniciens les troubles qui sévissaient dans l’empire byzan- 
tin: allusions aux Miracula Demetrii I, 10, qui se réfèrent à des événe- 
ments advenus sous le règne de Phokas (602 - 610). 

Les miracles fournissent donc pour notre enkomion le terminus post 
quem de 602 (début du règne de Phokas). Or l’auteur de notre enkomion 
présente justement ces miracles comme des événements dont ses contempo- 
rains ont été témoins (folio 227v). Le terminus post quem de 602 est donc 
également un terminus ad quem. 

Dans la traduction slave, notre enkomion est sans nom d’auteur. En 
revanche, le Parisinus gr. 1517 l’attribue à Jean archevêque de Thessalo- 
nique. La date de 602 étant à la fois un ferminus ante quem et un ter- 
minus ad quem, l'identification avec le Jean qui a été archevêque entre 
603 et 645 et qui est l’auteur du Livre I des Miracula s’impose?. 

Le style de notre enkomion est le même que celui du Livre I des Mira- 
cula. F. Bari$ié le remarque à propos de la phrase suivante de notre enko- 


HTOL TOGGWROY, PVOLÉVALS YVWELLÖHEVOY AÖLALGETWG TE HAL AOVYXUTWG AG ATOÉTTEOG. 

f) Lettre de Flavien à Leon de Rome (Mansi IV, 428) ai dio pioetc...atoé- 
ATMS HAL AÔLALQÉTOG. 

Folio 232v. Eva Oedv ÖnoAoyelv dxtiotov xat didiov, tommy advtMv doa- 
TOV xai dogdtwy, xat dua TOUTO HG ÖEONÖTNY xai MEOVONTNY. 

Cf. Credo du Concile d’Antioche (341) (Bindley - Green, l.c. p. 62) tüv öAwv 
ÖNMOVEYÖV TE xat TOUNTÏV xaù TOOVONTHV. 

9. La question a fait l’objet d’un nombre considérable de travaux. On trou- 
vera une bibliographie du sujet, et un tableau synoptique de la chronologie de chaque 
historien aux pages 4-6 et 10-11 de l’importante monographie de Franjo Bari$ie, 
Miracles de St. Démétrius comme source historique, Académie serbe des Sciences, 
Monographies CCXIX, Institut d’études byzantines No 2, Beograd, 1953 (en serbe 
avec un résumé en français). Nous ajouterons à sa liste les articles suivants : 

A. Kirpiënicov, Osobij vid Tvortestva v Drevne Ruskoj Literature, Z. M. N. 
Pr., 1890, avril, pp. 306 - 313. 

A. Burmov, Les sièges de Thessalonique par les Slaves dans les Miracula 
Sancti Demetrii Martyris et leur chronologie, Annuaire de la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et d'Histoire de l’Université de Sofia XLVII, fascicule II (Histoire) Sofia, 
1952, pp. 167-215 (en bulgare). 

P. Lemerle, La composition et la chronologie des deux premiers livres des 
Miracula S. Demetrii (B. Z. XLVI, 1953, 349 - 361) 

Dans une première période (1780 - 1864) Byeus, Tafel, Philarète, Muralt, Niko- 
lajevié, ont situé Jean à la fin du VIle siècle. En 1874, Tougard l’a situé à la fin 
du VIe siècle. En 1890, Kirpicnikov l’a ramené au VIIe siècle. Enfin, en 1895, Lau- 
rent a été le premier à situer Jean entre 603 et 645, et cette datation n’a pas été 
remise en question dans les ouvrages postérieurs. 
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mion: Set ydo por tod Adyou mods TOTTO YwEroavtos pwyodijvar xal Favpa- 
oto Sinyyparos 8 ragà tHv xatéowv dxjxoa (folio 230v) !°. 

La liste des archevêques de Thessalonique présente une lacune entre 
603, date de la mort de l’Eusèbe et 645, date à laquelle Paul est mentionné. 
J. Laurent a démontré que l’archiépiscopat de Jean, l’auteur du livre I des 
Miracula Demetrii se situe entre 603 et 645 (A. Burmov a ajouté que l’ar- 
chiépiscopat d’un certain Photinos se situe également entre 603 et 645; 
F. Barixié suppose que Jean est mort en 630). Jean archevêque de Thessa- 
lonique ne nous est connu que par ses écrits. Au Livre I des Miracula 
Demetrii, cet hagiographe fait preuve d’un certain talent d’historien en 
rapportant des événements qui ont eu lieu de son temps ou peu avant. 
D’autre part, son enkomion implique qu’il était bon théologien. 

Dans le développement de la légende démétrienne, si glorieuse pour 
Thessalonique, Jean a joué un rôle prépondérant. Avant lui, saint Démé- 
trius n’est qu’un saint guérisseur. C’est Jean qui, dans notre enkomion, en 
fait un avatar de l’apôtre Paul convertisseur de Thessalonique '', et, dans 


10. Barisié, l.c., p. 18. 

11. Le caractère de saint convertisseur est aussi attesté par trois textes du Xe 
siècle. De ces trois textes, deux sont grecs et le troisième est slave. 

Syméon Métaphraste (B.H.G. 498; P.G. 116, 1188); 

Jean Caméniate (Bonn, 1838, p. 490); 

Une vie slave de saint Démétrius. 

Ce dernier texte a été publié par A. Popof d’après un manuscrit du XIVe siècle 
dans le catalogue de la Bibliothèque Chludov (Moscou, 1872, pp. 327-331) et par 
K. Radéenko d’après un manuscrit du XVIe siècle (Archiv für slavische Philologie, 
XXXII, 1910, pp. 388 - 399). 

K. Radéenco ignore l’existance de l’édition Popof, et c’est par erreur qu’il at- 
tribue son texte au Ville siècle, car il y est fait mention de l'attaque de Thessalo- 
nique par les Sarrasins (904). Cette vie est oeuvre d’un Slave qui connait bien Thes- 
salonique. On peut même préciser que ce Slave est un Bulgare, car il écrit que Saint 
Démétrius est le fils d’un Bulgare gouverneur de Thessalonique! Dans cette vie, le 
saint est à la fois convertisseur et militaire. 

Nous avons relevé les passages relatifs à Thessalonique et à la Macédoine : 

Folio 226v. AdXogsoovs pèv yag Xototoù moMMovs Eniotdueda, xai TOOOTH- 
tac néheov Siapdemv xai tavtys Muov ts Veopuddxtov nargldog tagxovtac, 
GM ovdéva Tobtov dvaloyiodueda MWMOTE, pù TEOOTEDEVTOG xvgiov Ovöuatog' TOV 
Sè navdyıov paotvea tot Kuotov Anurtorov xai diya tod Sndovvtoc OÔVOLATOS avtov 
tiv dadotaow ai xagdlaı Ts yboas andons eer puoi nal dnAavel TEQUTTUO- 
covtat, dv povoy oùv tH dodo tod dÜlopoçou dxovowot. 

Folio 227v. ...xai n@s dv uGAhov Eyxwpıdonı tig TOUTOU À TÜS TEQL TV Tu- 
toida Bondeius adtod xul mgovolag axagudpovpevoc. 

Folio 228r. ...Einw tov ouvôeouov tis Aydang xai tîg Opovolas Tis MOAEWS 
avtod xal povov megorinaéta xatogdopa; “AAA tov Ev pugiars Davétov idéars 
Cmoddétyny txeqaomopov ; "AAA Tv MODS degiovg dmootgopàs nai AvpLXdS ÈMEËE- 
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le Livre I des Miracula, un saint militaire. Le saint cumulera désormais, 
ces trois caractères. A l’heure actuelle, le saint protecteur de Thessalonique 
n’est plus connu que comme saint militaire. 

Entre la première moitié du VIle siècle (l’époque de Jean de Thessa- 
lonique) et le XIIe siècle (l’époque du Parisinus gr. 1517) le texte n’a pas 
été transmis sans dommage. Le grec présente certaines lacunes que le slave 
permet de combler. 

folio 239v, tovtéotiv votv (xal Adyov xul mveüna, & @v tov vodv) 
uovov DELAVUOL. : 

folio 246v, xaì piav ünotel£oaoaı tiv badotacw {nai Avındv fvopéva 
nad” taxdotacw) ovx TL Popov Eyovat. 

On remarquera que, dans les deux cas, il s’agit d’un saut du même 
au même. 

Les gloses marginales ou rubriques ne doivent pas remonter à l’ori- 
ginal, car, comme on l’a vu plus haut, elles sont partiellement erronées. 


II. LE TEXTE SLAVE 


Le texte slave a été édité par la Commission Archéographique de Saint- 
Pétersbourg (Grands Ménées, fascicule VI, 19-31 octobre, Moscou, 1880, 
colonnes 1944 - 1959). 


Adoeic noeoßelav eis Oedv...IIüc dè maupedom tis Ev MOAEWOLG dogdtovs adTOD ouu- 
naxlas, xai tovs prromdAtdacg oixtignotc, OTav mITTWOLV ot ÉxÜçoi pù) dempevor tov 
dvrinalov xai cHfovtaL oi AuagTwäot ; 

Folio 228v. où xatà tas opov dixavoovivas KAMA A) xatà To Todd EAeog Tov 
ôedwxotos iMuiv adtòv Oeod, Aoyrxyv dorida xai mootetyrona avtoxivyntov: Tic dè 
InagwWunos tag Ev Toig AMipoîg avtod nagapvdtac, ths drgocdorzntovs aùdtod 
Koonyias ;... 

Folio 229v. ‘Etodqn toivuv 6 pdotus mao’ Muiv toic Reutopévors TOUTOU xatàA 
TO dmevoov’ TONY YÜQ ocuvetodpnuev att OÙ HAUT Eveoyeray ÉLOLOTNTOG. 

Folio 230r. To yao iouôaixnv xat ÉAAnviuxnv xai mûäcav GAAnv VeonöAzuov 
aloeoıy, &% moéuvov adTOV Aveondodaı tig Veopuddutov Taurng moluvng tod Xot- 
oToV, tivos dAkou xatéodmpa À perd Oedv tod SidacxdAov tic moe; ei yÙùo wal 
TOV drootiiov patytat IavXiov xai ‘Avdogov ot pıRöleoı xai où meoi TOÙTO Tayeig 
Maxedovec... 

Folio 230r-v. Ilsoi dè tod yodvoug tot pdotueos opodeds ti Veooeßeia 6 
Avrıreiuevog nıebönevog, opodedtega xatance xai tà oxdvdaha’ Eva hourdv, 
xnovoowmy 6 VEondgoxog oûtos TOV OeoouAovınewv TQOGTATHS xa ovVTEOpPOS xal 
SiSdoxahoc—Set ydo por tod Adyou mods Toro XWENEAVTOG, uvnodfvar xai davpa- 
otod SimnyMuarog, 6 ragà TOV AATEQMV AnNRou—ErANgou Tv WAL dododotiag, 
mai toùvg avtiSoEotvtas ÉXOVUE. 
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La Commission Archéographique a établi son texte d’après les colla- 
tions de Macaire qui, au XVIe siècle, a utilisé deux manuscrits, le Codex 
Regius et le Codex Uspenskij (ces deux codices restent encore ä-identifier). 

On sait que le métropolite Macaire de Russie, conseiller d’Ivan le 
Terrible, introduisit l'imprimerie en Russie. 

En dehors des collations de Macaire, la Commission Archéographique 
a eu à sa disposition le Codex 1358 de la bibliothèque de la cathédrale de 
Sainte - Sophie de Novgorod. En 1880, ce manuscrit se trouvait à Saint- 
Pétersbourg, à l’Académie Théologique, qui avait acquis en 1853 les ma- 
nuscrits de Sainte - Sophie de Novgorod. Le Codex 1358, qui, semble-t-il, 
était perdu au début de notre siècle, présentait notre enkomion aux folios 
469-479. Il contenait d’ailleurs d’autres textes démétriens, pour l’édition 
desquels il a été également mis à contribution par la Commission Archéo- 
graphique : 

Aux folios 423-426, enkomion de Clément évêque de Velitza. 


Aux folios 448 - 450, autre enkomion attribué à Jean archevêque de 
Thessalonique. 


Aux folios 450-461, miracle de Perbund, traduction des Miracula 
Demetrii II, 4 (P.G. 116, 1349 - 1360). 

Bien que le texte du manuscrit de Novgorod ne nous soit connu que 
par l’apparat critique de la Commission Archéographique, il semble bien 
que ce manuscrit perdu présente un état du texte plus proche de l’original 
grec que les collations de Macaire. 

Si nous possédions le texte slave tel qu’il est sorti des mains du tra- 
ducteur, nous aurions affaire à un mot-à-mot servile, comme la plupart des 
traductions médiévales. Au cours de sa transmission, abstraction faite de 
quelques omissions qui passeraient inaperçues si nous ne possédions pas 
l'original grec, le texte slave a été remanié. L’orthographe et la grammaire 
sont celles du russe du XVIe siècle, c’est-à-dire de l’époque de Macaire. 
Mais, sous le russe, le vieux-slave et le vieux-slave tardif percent par endroits. 

La traduction slave remonte à l’époque du vieux-slave (Xe siècle), 
comme le montrent certains faits de phonétique et de vocabulaire. Elle a 
subi plusieurs remaniements, dont le premier remonte à l’époque du vieux - 
slave tardif (XIe siècle), comme le montrent les rapprochements que l’on 
peut faire avec la langue du Contra Arianos (ed. A. Vaillant, Sofia, 1954) 
et du Codex Suprasliensis. 


Paris DÉM. HEMMERDINGER - ILIADOU 


THE NORTHERN BOUNDARIES OF HELLENISM 
IN THE 7th AND 8th CENTURIES 


In my paper on the northern ethnological boundaries of Hellenism *, 
wherein I attempted to establish the line of their extension in the north in 
the 7th and 8th centuries on the basis of the existing historical evidence, 
I expressed the view that the cities Serdica, Scupi, Stobi and Castoria were 
then still in Greek hands. The validity of this statement was recently ques- 
tioned by G. Ostrogorsky in his paper ‘Byzantine Cities in Early Middle 
Ages’? in which he maintains that only Stobi is represented at the Oecu- 
menical Councils of 680 and 692 and as far as the three other cities are 
concerned, remarks the following. 


1. In the case of Serdica I do not offer any evidence in support of 
my statement. 


2. As for Scupi I refer to the signature of John, Bishop of Nova 
Justinianopolis in the acts of 692, but do not indicate the grounds for 
identifying Scupi, the modern Skoplje with this town. He further adds that 
the problem of Nova Justinianopolis deserves more serious study. “It is 
remarkable”, he says, “that the bishop of this town should have signed the 
acts of 692 immediately after the patriarchs and before the representatives 
of all the most ancient and powerful metropolitan sees (Mansi, XI, 989 A). 
This unusual distinction which was not to be repeated at any other council, 
suggests that the town in question enjoyed the special favor of Justinian II. 
In any event, it was not the Bithynian Nova Justinianopolis or Nova Justi- 
niana, founded by Justinian I (see below p. 57, n. 43). The bishop of the 
latter town also signed the acts of 692, together with the other bishops 
from Bithynia, and is very characteristically styled «êmioxonoc nölews véag 
*Tovotiviavils Sevtéoas tHv Bituvov èraoyias» (Mansi XI, p. 996 D)”. 


1. The paper which was read in Thessalonike in 1945, was first published in 
Greek in 1946, and in English translation in 1955, under the title “°The Northern 
Ethnological Boundaries of Hellenism’’. 

2. Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 13 (1959), p. 45 - 66. See p. 55, n. 34. 
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3. In the case of Castoria he remarks the following: “To these two 
places he (Kyriakides) also adds Castoria “which we know was Greek and 
used during Irene’s reign as a place of exile for conspirators”. This rests 
on the statement of Cedrenus, II, 24, 10, that Irene, prompted by the 
counsels of the logothete Stauracius, exiled the Patrician Theodore Camu- 
lianus, together with a number of other dignitaries, &v Kaiotogia (i.e. in 
quaestorio), which Kyriakides simply altered to «&v Kaotopia». Theophanes 
refers to the same Camulianus more clearly and in greater detail (whereas 
Cedrenus unsuccessfully abbreviates their common source) and from his 
narrative it is clear that Camulianus was not sent to Castoria, but held 
under arrest in his own house (Theoph. 465, 6; cf. also 464, 23), and soon 
after that we find him occupying the position of strategus of the Armeniac 
theme (ibid 468, 24)”. 


I should like to point out that the arguments of Ostrogorsky cannot 
easily be supported, on the following grounds. 

1. Serdica. It is strange for a historian of Ostrogorsky’s standing to 
ask for proof of my statement that Serdica was through the 8th century 
in Byzantine Greek hands, while he himself, in his History of the Byzantine 
State admits that Serdica as Develtus, Adrianople and Philippopolis were 
“a barrier against the Bulgar kingdom”, and only in the spring of 809 
Serdica was overrun by Krum’. For the above statement no evidence is 
cited. I would have gladly referred to Ostrogorsky’s history had I not already 
in my Byzantine Studies referred to Theophanes® and to my T'hessalo- 


1. George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, Rutgers University 
Press, 1957, p. 173. (cf. Geschichte des Byzantinishen Staates, 2e Auflage 1952, p. 158). 

2. Butartwal Mehérar [Byzantine Studies] 1937 - 1939, II - V, p. 114, n.2. Cf. 
Theophanes, ed. de Boor, p. 485, «T@ S aùt® Erer nod tig éootis tod Ildoya 
Kootppos, 6 tHv BovAydowv dexnyos, noputuË£duevos xatà Lads tavtyv 
nagéhape 864m xai Ayo, OTOUTEULATE bouaixà xataopagas yvduddag 6° xwels 
Wiwtixod TANVouS. Nuxnpogos dé SHVev xat’ adtod ÉEeA OV tH Y° Muéog Tis ÉBdo- 
uddog tod owrnolov adPovs dELÖAoyov HEY ovdéy TÉTOUYEV, totic dì HFOLOMOELOUV 
éx tis oyaylig Gexovow aitotor Adyov oœwrnoius Anafımoag Sovvar, totic ÉxÜQOTS 
noocquyeiv éBrdoato, Ev otc Tv xai Edpdd ros 6 oraddoros unyavixîg Eureoos. 
"O sè Nuxnpéooc mods TH moi) ddotig odnguıg Evögxorg THY BaovrtSa mor aet- 
Dew gonovdatev, Ste tiv tod Idoya sooty Ev ti avant tod Kootunou Ewgraoev. 
Tv dè aagaknpdetoay Legdixyy oixodopety BovAönevos, dviiotapeva tà TANÙN 
poßndeis vrnoßarkeı Sia TOY oTQAtHYoY ai -AQYOVTOV neloaı TOYS OYAOUS altijoa- 
oat tH Baowei neo tie oixodouñc». From what Theophanes writes it is evident 
that the city was destroyed by Crum, but it did not remain in his possession. 
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nikian Studies ‘, where I speak in greater detail about the northern bounda- 
ries of the Byzantine Empire in Macedonia. It is from my Thessalonikian 
Studies that I have summarized the part about Serdica contained in my 
paper, which Ostrogorsky had in mind. Evidently, he did non know of 
my Thessalonikian Studies, which is not strange, since studies published 
in modern Greek are generally, perhaps for language reasons, inaccessible 
to foreign scholars. 


2. For the identification of Justinianopolis with Scupi, I am aware 
that there exists an old controversy, goig back to Wesseling?, the scholiast 
of Hierokles’s Synecdemus. But as I could not form an opinion of my own, 
I adopted the view of Evans, which was also accepted by Duchesne® and 
Vulic’, by the latter in his article on Justiniana Prima“. I would be very 
pleased to obtain a different opinion on the matter from Ostrogorsky. 

I do not see why it is remarkable that John, the bishop of Nova 
Justinianopolis, signed the acts of 692 immediately after the patriarch of 
Antiocheia and before the representative of Thessalonike. It is, of course, 
known that in the previous councils after the other patriarchs and before 
those of Cyprus and Caesareia, it was usual for the bishop of Thessalonike 
to sign the acts, as prelate of Illyricum and vicarius of the Pope °. This was 
perhaps the reason why he had been described by Theodorus the historian 
as a patriarch, which Theophanes® refutes as untrue. But on the evidence 


1. Ai neoi tov Zrovuôva xal thy Oscoahovinny ZAaPixai ÉnouxMoeis xatà tov 
uécov aidva [The slavic immigrations around the river Strymon and Thessalonike 
in the Middle Ages] and Arouxmrux iotogia tod Oéuatos OeccaZovixns [Admini- 
strative history of the Thessalonike theme] in my book Oecalorixia ueiernuara, 
[Thessalonikian Studies] Thessalonike, 1939, p. 41, note 24. 

2. Cf. his Commentaria on Constantin Porphyrogennetus, v.3, p.430, 393,4. 

3. Duchesne, L’Illyrieum Ecclésiastique, BZ, 1, 535. 

4. RE, XX, 1309. Cf. also O. Tafrali, Thessalonique des origines au XIVe siècle, 
Paris, 1919, p. 252 ff. 

5. Duchesne, op. cit. p. 549. For example in the acts of 680, line 640, 669 and 
688 he signs as follows: «’Iwdvvns trem Osod éxioxonos Oecoarovixtwy adhews 
Onto Euautod Aal tic Un’ gut ouvodou dreonunvapnv» or «Imdvvns éhé@ Oeoù Eni- 
oxonos Oeoouhovixns xai Bıxagıog tov dxmootokxoù VBoovov "Poung zul Anyatdotog, 
6oloag bréyoupa.» But also in the acts of 550, (Mansi IX, 173 and 191, 194) after 
the patriarch of Jerusalem and before the bishop of Caesareia prima Cappadocia, 
the bishop of Herakleia of Pelagonia Benignus signs the acts in the name (Wc &x 
nooownov) of Elias, bishop of Thessalonike. 

6. Theophanes, 162, 24. «Tòv dè Orooakovixns Erioxorov Oeddweoc 6 ioto- 
ouxds matordoynv òvouater OAöy@g, un Eelöwg TO darin. 
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of the XI novella of Justinian I (535) ', the place of the bishop of Thes- 
salonike in the northern Illuricum was taken by the bishop of Justiniana 
Prima, the home-town of the Emperor, who was also appointed to keep 
«nal Tov TéxOV TOD AnooroAımoü Pouns Foôvou» by the CXXXI novella 3. 
Consequently it would not seem at all strange if he had signed the acts 
directly after the patriarchs and before the bishop of Thessalonike. Unfor- 
tunately we have his signature only in the acts of the Quinisextum. The 
difficulty lies mainly in the problem as to whether Nova Justinianopolis is 
Justiniana Prima of Dardania or some other city of those named after 
Justinian. 

G. I. Konidaris in his work on the metropolitan sees and arch- 
bishoprics of the Ecumenical Patriarchate and their Order‘ maintains that 
the signature of John in the acts belongs to the archbishop of Cyprus, who 
had moved to the district of Cyzicus in the settlement founded by Justi- 
nian II for the Cypriot refugees, which was later to be called Nova Justi- 
nianopolis. This view, based on the XXXIX decree of the Quinisextum (692), 
is very probable because the name of the bishop (John) and the name of 
the town (Nova Justinianopolis) are the same both in the decree and in the 
signature. There are, however, some difficulties, which Konidaris and those 
who treated of the subject before him * did not observe. These difficulties 
are the following: 

I. Theophanes, the XXXIX decree of the Council in Trullo, and 
Constantin Porphyrogennetus 5, our only sources on the immigration of the 
Cypriots, do not mention that Justinian founded a special settlement for 
the Cypriot immigrants in the eparchate of Hellespont. Theophanes, mo- 
reover ‘, does not even mention the settlement of the Cypriots in the district 


1. Ed. v. Lingenthal XIX. 

2. Ed. v. Lingenthal CLI. 

3. G. I, Konidaris, Ai untoondieıs ual doxıenıoxonal tod Oixovuerıxod Ia- 
tovagyelov zal i tdÉis adt@&v [The Metropoleis and Archbishopries of the Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate and their Order] Athens, 1934 (Texte und Untersuchungen 
zur byz.-neugr. Philologie No 13) p. 33, (in Greek). 

4. See I. Hakket, History of the Orthodox Church in Cyprus, translated into 
Greek and supplemented by Charilaos I. Papaioannou, v. 1, Athens 1923, p. 64 et f. 

5. De administrando imperio, cap. 47 and 48. 

6. Theophanes, ed. de Boor, p. 365,9. «Tovt@ t@ eter tiv mods "Aßınekey 
etoñvnv “Iovotiviavòs éE Avolag EXvoev: nai yag thy Kurgimv vñoov dAbyos HETOL- 


xioan gonovSace xal To otaltv ydoayna smaod “APiuédey veopavès Ov xai undé- 
note yeyovds où moocedétato. IIM}d0c dé Kuroiov xegdvtwv xatexovtiody xat dò 
doowotiag @rovto’ xai ot Roo gotodpnoay eig Kurgov». Cedrenus copies this 
part from Theophanes. 
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of Cyzicus, but maintains that those who survived the drowning and the 
plagues returned home. The lack of creditable information in the sources 
led some of the older scholars (like Allatius, Bervidedge and others)! to 
believe that the name Nova Justinianopolis does not denote a new town, 
but is a new name for Constantia or Salamis of Cyprus given by Justinian II. 
In any case, the settlement of the archbishop of Cyprus John with the few 
or many Cypriots around him—(it seems that they were a few rather than 
many)—in the district of Cyzicus, which was placed under his control, 
seems a true fact, according to the above mentioned XXXIX decree of the 
Council in Trullo. 


II. The Nova Justinianopolis mentioned in the decree, which gave its 
name to the ex-archbishop of Cyprus John, cannot be identified with the 
Bithynian Nova Justiniana, first because in the acts of the Quinisextum 
the name of the bishop of Nova Justiniana is Theodore—(the bishop signs 
«Oe6d0oos avd—tog Entoxomos. Néas “lovotiviavis Sevtéoas ris Brduvov 
éruoytas»)® — and second, because the town belongs to the province of 
Bithynia, and not to that of Hellespont, where Cyzicus belongs. 

This Nova Justiniana the Second, of Bithynia, can probably be 
identified with Nova Justinianopolis or Mele of the same province, whose 
bishop is also called Theodore and signs the acts of the Council of 680*. 
It may be noted that the identification of Nova Justinianopolis mentioned 
in the XXXIX decree of the Council in Trullo with the Bithynian Nova 
Justiniana is refuted by Ostrogorsky in his note. 

These difficulties in the identification of the town brought to my 
mind Justiniana Prima, the home-town of Justinian I, whose bishop, ac- 
cording to the XI novella of Justinian I (535), preceded the bishop of 
Thessalonike who, as a matter of fact, did not attend the Council of 692. 
The difference in the name “Justiniana Prima” - “Nova Justinianopolis” 
presents, I think, no difficulty in the identification, because the Bithynian 
Justiniana the Second is also called Nova Justinianopolis *. 


1. Hakket, loc. cit., p. 65. 

2. Mansi, loc. cit. 996. 

3. Mansi, ibid., 649. «Oeddmo0c £IE@ Veov Entoxonog Néac ’Tovotivıavound- 
hems Htot Meing tig Brduvoy eraoyiac». The same bishop signs also in 676, where, 
however, the province is not mentioned, and the characterization “°Nova’° is lacking. 
Ramsay in his book The Historical Geography of Asia Minor, London, 1890, p. 205 
mentions the old name of the city, Mele. The name does not occur in the nominative, 
as far as I know. 

4, The name Justiniana the Second is rather odd for a town of Bithynia, 
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I have used the archbishopric of Nova Justinianopolis to determine 
the northern boundaries of the Byzantine Empire during the 7th and 8th 
centuries. I would also like to add that during the 9th century as well, and 
notably in the reign of Basil I the Macedonian, if the northern boundaries 
did not reach as far as Skoplje, they very probably included Stypeion, 
known as Istip today, as I have shown in my Thessalonikian Studies . 


3. For Castoria. Ostrogorsky in trying to disprove my opinion that 
Castoria was used during the reign of Irene as a place of exile for con- 
spirators, refers to Theophanes who writes that Camulianus was not exiled, 
but held under arrest in his own house. I should like to bring to Ostro- 
gorsky’s attention the fact that I have dealt in detail about Castoria in my 
Thessalonikian Studies (p. 44, note 23), which is referred to in the Northern 
Ethnological Boundaries of Hellenism, in the passage on Castoria. Had 
Ostrogorsky noted the reference he would have seen that the relevant pas- 
sage in Theophanes was not unknown to me ?. I have moreover pointed out 


because it is known from Procopius that this name had been given to Ulpiana of Dar- 
dania. What is even stranger is that in the Quinisextum (Mansi 992) there is another 
bishop who also signs as «’Hiiac &nioxonos Auoinwv pyteomdrems Sevtégac ’Iov- 
otuviavijc». The name Dasima occurs once only, in this signature. I do not think 
that it denotes Dasima of Western Armenia, because the latter did not bear the name 
of Justinian. It is probably either a bishopric in the district of Nova Justinianopolis, 
or a bishopric in the district of Justiniana the Second of Dardania, i.e. Ulpiana. 

1. Loc. cit., p. 16, note 33. The origin of this place-name has been explained 
by Cedrenus, who speaks of him as Leo from Stypeion (Bonn II p. 231, 6 «xai Agmv 
tatgixios 6 Ogax@v nal Maxedovov doynyerns, Gv And Ztureiov éxdAovv». Cf. also 
231,20 «rdv dnd Eruxetou»). Since Tafel’s suggestion (De Thessalonica ejusque agro, 
p. 297), that Stypeion was located on the right bank of the river Axios, is apparently 
wrong, it is probable that in the time of Basil the I the boundaries of the Byzan- 
tine State, and of course of the Thessalonike thema, were extended as far as the 
the home-town of the General. Stypeion is again mentioned by Cedrenus in II, 460, 24 
«méupac dì zai otogaTIàv YeLgoUTAL TO oovigiov Tod Iloukärou xai toù Ztvasiov». 
In the time of John the Vatatzis, Stypeion was again the boundary of the Byzantine 
State. See Acropolitis, ed. Heisenberg, 78,18. 

2. The relevant passages already mentioned in my study Oeooaovixia puede- 
thuata p. 44, n. 25 are as follows. Cedrenus, Bonn II 24, 7. «“H dè toùto patotou 
Tag TOD Utaveaxiov, TOUG pèv oixeloug AVÜEWNOVS adtod nAvrag TIwaoca EEW- 
Quoe, tov dè uayıorgov xai Oe6dogov matoixiov tov Kapovitavòv ai ETEOOVUG TOV 
év téher éemoroev év Katotogia». Cf. Theophanes, De Boor p. 465, 1. «Mnvvdetong dè 
TO Ztavoaxi® tig moopdoems targjrtyC, ovyxivelt Tv Aùyovotav xatà TOD viod Aal 
mécaca tovs avIEMnoUG tod Pactkéoc, mdvtag Seioaca xai xoveetcaca oùv ’Iw- 
dvvy to momtoomtadagio xai Payth@ adtod, tH Acyonév@ Ilxordi@, Ééoroev est 
TH UATHOTLXG peon EWS Dixedlac». 
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that it is not altogether incompatible with Cedrenus’s information, because 
the difference is limited to the case of Camulianus, whereas for the other 
conspirators, as for John Protospatharius and Pikridis, Theophanes also 
agrees that they were exiled «Ent tà xatwtind néon Ëws LixedAtuc». The 
phrase «xatwrırda péon» obviously means the western provinces as can be 
deduced from the fact that Sicily is given as their farthest limit. Also from 
another reference in Theophanes, where he speaks on the increase of the 
population of Constantinople during the reing of Constantine V, which 
had been reduced as the result of a plague, we learn the following: “‘In 
the city also, whence the inhabitants had been scattered on account of the 
plague, he brought whole families from the islands and Greece and the 
lower regions (xaì t@v xatwrix@v ueo@v) and caused them to inhabit the 
city, thus increasing its population’ '. By combining this evidence with the 
fact mentioned above, I think it becomes certain that the “lower regions’ 
can be neither Greece nor the islands; consequently we have only the wes- 
tern provinces to consider. Cedrenus, instead of using this general expres- 
sion, named a certain city which belonged there, Castoria, either because 
he drew from another source or because he wished to define the “lower 
regions” more precisely. 


Ostrogorsky however observes that Cedrenus writes the name of the 
city in the form Kaiotogiav, which I simply altered to Kaorooiav. I admit 
to have made this correction, which I think is obvious because the stroke 
of the letter a in the 12th and 13th centuries comes up so high that it could 
very easily be mistaken for ai, and also because linguistically the pronun- 
ciation Kuiotooia instead of Kaotogia is not impossible, as the development 
of an ı before an o-—- consonent is not unknown in dialect form, both in 
antiquity and today ®?. In any case my correction is more probable than 
Ostrogorsky’s correction of &v Karotoota (i.e. in quaestorio). He was pro- 
bably misled by the transcription of the word already made by the first 
editor Xylander, into Quaestoriam *. I say misled, because I do not believe 
that Ostrogorsky does not know that quaestorium is transcribed by the 
Byzantine writers into xoumotooior or xvarotmevor *. Cedrenus himself, 


1. Theophanes, 429, 22. «‘Ouoiws nai Ev ti moder, SAvyoVEVtM@Y TOV oixn- 
TOQWY adTIS éx TOÙ Davatixod, ijveyxe cvugpapirovs èx TOV vijowv nal “EAAGSoc 
HG TOV XATOTIXOYV LEQDV HA ÉTONOEV oixfjoa TV TOAUV Kal xatenvuvwoev AUTNV». 

2. Cf. Ed. Schwyzer, Gr. Gramm. I, 276, and St. Kapsomenos, “‘Kresphygeton’”’, 
in Athena 52 (1948), p. 248. 

3. Quaestoriam deportavit. 

4. See Ducange, Glossarium in. v. 
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shortly after the part about Castoria mentions a conflagration in Constan- 
tinople “whose flames went across to the Milium and the Quaestorium 
(«Enc tot Midtov xai tod Korarotwotov» not Kaiotogiac) raging from all 
directions, until they had devoured everything” :. 

I do not think that I need more to add in order to prove that the 
objections of Ostrogorsky are not based on solid ground. 


University of Thessalonike STILPON P. KYRIAKIDES 


1. In Theophanes p. 467, 5 xvarot@giov. «’Eyévero dè tH auT® punvi Eumv- 
quouòs xai Exam À TolxAıvog Tod Ilatoragysiov, 6 Aeyönevog Ompattng xal TO xvat- 
oTMoLOV xa diiair oixtat moAAat Ewg toù MiX{ow». 


THE 1945 CRISIS 
OVER THE TURKISH STRAITS* 


Late in 1940, during the ultra-secret Nazi-Soviet talks on a spheres 
of influence agreement between the USSR, on the one hand, and Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, on the other, the Soviet Government repeatedly stressed 
it regarded both the Turkish Straits and Bulgaria as lying within its “‘se- 
curity zone”. Both parties agreed that the Montreux Convention of 1936, 
governing the regime of Turkey’s strategic natural waterway linking two 
sections of the eastern Mediterranean, was “‘worthlesss’ and should be 
revised. Within range of the Bosporus and the Dardanelles the Soviets 
wanted a base for land and naval forces. If Turkey opposed such demands, 
Germany, Italy, and the USSR would agree to work out and carry through 
the required military and diplomatic measures to ensure the realization of 
the Soviet claims‘. 

The Turks were not unaware of the Soviet aversion to the Montreux 
Convention. Indeed, their talks with the Soviets of September 26 - Octo- 
ber 16, 1939, had failed partly because Molotov had proposed closing the 
Straits to warships of non-Black-Sea countries. Moreover, even before the 
German attack on the USSR, Hitler had informed them of the alarming 
details of the Soviet desires. However, after this attack, the Soviet and 
the British Government reaffirmed on August 10, 1941, their fidelity to the 
Montreux Convention and their respect of Turkey’s territorial integrity ?. 

Less than three years later the Red Army was descending upon Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and the Straits. The British, Soviet, and American diplo- 
matic exchanges initiated by Eden in May suggested American indifference 
to the Balkans as a whole, for the time being at least’. On the other 
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hand, the prospects of a Soviet-occupied Bulgaria could not but worry that 
country’s two Southern neighbors—and bring them together. On July 24, 
1944, Enis Akayen, Turkish Ambassador to the Greek Government, which 
was then in Cairo, told a Greek diplomat that Turkey regarded friendship 
with Greece cornerstone of its foreign policy 4. This link served not only 
to contain Bulgaria, which Moscow could be expected to support at the 
peace settlement, but also to face the common danger from Russia. The 
USSR, he said, was already conducting a clearly imperialist, tsarist policy. 
It would surely soon raise the issue of the Straits. Using religious propa- 
ganda in the Middle East, Moscow, he predicted, would appear tomorrow 
with the sickle in one hand and the cross in the other‘. For its recons- 
truction, the USSR would try to avoid recourse to foreign capital and 
would depend on its own resources at the expense, of course, of the 
already pauperized Russian people. However, though it would go through 
a tremendous economic crisis, the USSR, on the international scene, would 
appear most powerful, most demanding, most impudent and also most 
voracious. As a barrier against Soviet policy, the Turkish diplomat envisaged 
the unity of Greece, Turkey and, if possible, of Yugoslavia, with the clear, 
firm and practical support of the British and the Americans. The latter, 
he believed, would not repeat their mistake of 1919 - 1920, of abandoning 
Europe. On the contrary, the U.S. would safeguard its great economic and 
moral interests in the Middle East by conducting a positive policy, “which 
we have every interest to promote and mobilize in favor of our own defen- 
sive policy in the eastern Mediterranean”. 

Three days later, the British Ambassador to the Greek Government 
(Reginald Leeper) hinted to the Greek Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
(Philip Dragoumis) it might be desirable to set up in the Mediterranean, 
along the imperial lifeline, a strong bloc of countries consisting of Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey ©. Then, at a press conference in Cairo, on August 6, 
that same Greek official hailed as an event of great significance for Greece 
the Turkish decision to sever diplomatic relations with Germany’. The 
fate of Greece was bound to that of Turkey in many and sundry ways, he 
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declared. For the first time since the Greek War of Independence of 1821, 
Turkey and Greece, he emphasized, did not find themselves in opposing, 
warring camps. The two peninsulas of Greece and Anatolia, linked by the 
Aegean and its islands, formed, together with the Straits, a cohesive geo- 
graphical, economic and political entity. For all humanity this crossroads 
and meeting place of three continents was of exceptional importance. The 
more conscious this region’s peoples became of this, the more this fact 
became acceptable to them, the greater were their chances for prospering 
to the advantage of other peoples in the eastern Mediterranean as well. 
The Alexandrian, Roman, Byzantine and Ottoman empires had demons- 
trated this. 

Was Britain behind this friendly demonstration toward Turkey? the 
Soviet Ambassador in Ankara asked his Greek colleague in the bluntest of 
manners, a few days later®. “I know”, he added, “that Turkey attaches 
great importance to friendship and co-operation with you, and expects much 
of you. But you, what do you expect from Turkey?” Greece, the Greek 
envoy replied, could not be expected to settle Balkan problems; Turkey, 
therefore, could expect nothing from Greece. “‘Quite right”, retorted the 
Soviet ambassador. From this conversation, his colleague drew three con- 
clusions. First, Moscow viewed with disfavor any close Greek rapproche- 
ment with Turkey in which the Soviet Government could read the inter- 
vention of some third power; second, even less liked, would be Turkish 
immixtion in Balkan affairs; and, third, in the settlement of Balkan pro- 
blems, the Balkan states directly concerned would merely stand on the 
sidelines, as spectators. 

* * * 


Late in September 1944, a high-ranking American diplomat told a 
Greek colleague in Cairo that the question of the Straits would surely be 
posed soon, but that the U.S. did not believe it could support Turkey 
against the Russians®. The Turks not only had refused to enter the war 
on the side of the Allies in February but had also sold chrome to the 
Germans, though the pre-emptive purchase of this ore had been proposed 
to them. They had also permitted the passage of warships through the 
Straits, he said. Britain, of course, would surely try to support the Turkish 
Government but it could do so only up to a certain point. Not to have 
given Bulgaria an outlet to the Aegean after World War I, not through 
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Greek but through Turkish territory near the Turko-Greek frontier, had 
been a great mistake, he had added. 

October 9, in the Kremlin: Churchill and Stalin decided the fate of 
the Balkans in a secret agreement !°. For the British, this rendered super- 
fluous further efforts to set up any sort of bloc in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean with Greece and Turkey as its nucleus. Turkey’s western neighbor, 
though, did remain within the British sphere and the Turko-Greek frontier 
was restored when Bulgarian military and other authorities were made to with- 
draw from northern Greece as a precondition for the Bulgarian Armistice. 
And, although the USSR obtained the control over Bulgaria it had coveted 
since 1940, it was unable to preserve that access to the Aegean which it 
regarded as justified and which the Bulgars had achieved during the war. 

In his talks with Churchill, Stalin also said he wanted the Montreux 
Convention modified to allow free passage of Soviet warships through the 
Straits at all times, i.e. in wartime, too, not only in peacetime. It was agreed 
that the Soviet Government would set forth detailed proposals for the re- 
vision in notes to the U.S. and Britain. America, though not a party to 
the Convention, was thus drawn into the picture. Churchill advised Roose- 
velt of Stalin’s views and explained he had not contested them because 
Japan’s role as a signatory rendered necessary the Convention’s revision !!. 
In very general terms, the Turks, too, were kept posted. Neither Washington 
nor London received, however, any Soviet proposals on the Montreux 
Convention the following months '*. Meanwhile, after American and Bri- 
tish negotiations with the Turks, allied merchant ships carrying supplies to 
the USSR were allowed through the Straits 8. 

At the eve of the Yalta Conference (February 4-11, 1945), the 
U.S. hoped no question regarding this matter would be raised because, 
in its view, the Montreux Convention had functioned well'# To minor 
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changes the U.S. should not object, if Britain or the USSR suggested 
them, and the Navy and War Departments concurred. Major changes, 
however, were likely to affect adversely the strategic and political ba- 
lance in the Balkans and the Near East and would violate Turkey’s sove- 
reignty. Having in mind Dumbarton Oaks, America would be prepared to 
consider with sumpathy, nevertheless, the idea of taking part in a revision 
of the Montreux Convention, if it were asked to do so. 

At Yalta on February 10, Stalin declared that the Straits Convention 
was outmoded and should be revised 5. The Japanese emperor and the 
defunct League of Nations played a part in it. Moreover, under this ins- 
trument, the Turks had the right to close the Straits not only in time of 
war but also if they felt a threat of war existed. When the Montreux 
Convention had been concluded, relations with Britain were not perfect but 
he did not think that now Britain “would desire to strangle Russia with 
Japanese help”. It was impossible to accept a situation in which Turkey 
had a hand on the throat of the USSR. Turkey’s legitimate interests, 
however, should not be harmed in the course of revision. The three Foreign 
Ministers, at their first meeting, might consider the matter and report to 
their respective governments. 

Roosevelt made no specific remark on the Straits but expressed hope 
that, like the U.S.-Canadian boundary, other frontiers in the world would 
eventually be without forts or armed forces on any part of their national 
boundaries. 

As for Churchill, he reiterated Britain’s sympathy for Stalin’s desire 
for revision of the Straits Convention but observed that no proposals had 
yet been received. If the matter was brought up at the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference, he hoped the Soviet proposals would be made known. The 
Turks, meanwhile, might be informed of the projected revision and, at the 
same time, be given some assurance that their independence and integrity 
would be guaranteed. Stalin assented to this, as did Roosevelt. 

In conclusion, the Big Three resolved that the Straits matter should 
be considered at the next meeting of the three Foreign Ministers and that 
the Turkish Government would be informed at the appropriate time. 


* OK 
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Turkey declared war on Germany on February 23, 1945, but the 
Soviets started a press campaign against their new ally‘? and on March 19 
advised the Turkish Government they would not renew the Turko-Soviet 
Treaty of Neutrality and Non-Aggression of 1925, because of changed 
conditions '*. Soviet press complaints of allegedly unfriendly Turkish acts 
followed in April’. Edwin C. Wilson, before leaving for his ambas- 
sadorial post in Ankara, told President Truman on April 25 a possibly 
serious situation might arise between the two countries after the Soviet 
denunciation of the above treaty °. If the USSR desired merely a modi- 
fication of the Montreux Convention, Turkey was likely to be reasonable 
and co-operative. But, if the Soviets made demands affecting Turkey’s in- 
dependence, the Turks would resist. The U.S. Government should support 
them in that event. Eastern Europe had been lost to the USSR, and Ame- 
rica had interests both in the Middle East and, more generally, in world 
security and co-operation. The President replied he agreed and thought this 
should be done. 

Early in May, by V-E Day, Soviet pressure started also on Turkey’s 
western neighbor. At San Francisco, Molotov told the Greek Foreign Mi- 
nister (J. Sofianopoulos) that the Greeks should no longer rely exclusively 
on Britain, and in an editorial of June 5 the Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Greece raised squarely the question of the British ““presence”’ in 
Greece; 

In Moscow on June 7, as a result of Turkish anxiousness to ascertain 
the precise Soviet views about the possibility of concluding a new treaty 
of friendship with the USSR, as well as of Soviet diplomatic encourage- 
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ment ?°, Molotov received the Turkish Ambassador to the USSR, Selim 
Sarper. Developing the Soviet viewpoint, Molotov declared that, before 
negotiating any new treaty, all outstanding questions between Turkey and 
the USSR should be settled. First, there was the Soviet-Turkish Treaty of 
1921 *. The cessions of territory to Turkey under that treaty had been made 
under duress. These territories—Kars and Ardahan—should be returned to 
the USSR. The Turkish diplomat replied his Government was not prepared 
to reopen the question of this treaty, which it regarded as freely negoti- 
ated ?*. He must refuse to discuss any question affecting Turkey’s territorial 
integrity. Molotov then said this issue could be set aside for the time being, 
with the understanding that it remained unsettled **. Turning now to the 
Straits question, he recognized that during World War II Turkey had acted 
with goodwill and had acted satisfactorily as defender of the Straits. However, 
a people of 200 million could not depend solely on Turkish goodwill in 
this matter but should also consider what were Turkey’s capabilities of 
defending the Straits. Bluntly Sarper inquired: Did this mean the USSR 
wished to have bases in Turkish territory ? Yes, was the answer. Once again 
the Turkish diplomat was obliged to say he could not discuss such a demand 
either. A long and inconclusive exchange followed as to what effective 
guarantees for the defense of the Straits Turkey might offer and then Mo- 
lotov turned to the Montreux Convention. He wanted an agreement in 
principle with Turkey as to changes in that instrument, he said, the infe- 
rence being that at any future international conference for revising the 
Convention, the two countries, regardless of the views of other parties, 
should stand together. Sarper replied that, in his opinion, such an approach 
would not be helpful and could only arouse mistrust. The interests of the 
other parties to the Convention should be considered. Retorted Molotov: 
the USSR and Turkey were independent countries. It was not necessary for 
them to inquire about the views of other powers on this matter. From this 
talk as a whole, Sarper derived the impression that Molotov was seeking to 
suggest that, if Turkey would break away from its alliance with Britain *, 
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the Soviet Goverment would not feel it necessary to insist on the three 
points raised. 

By June 12, the Turkish cabinet had approved Sarper’s firm stand, 
authorized him to say that the Turkish Government was always ready to 
talk over possible changes in the Montreux Convention, and informed the 
British about the whole affair ?, 

For the Foreign Office, the Turkish problem was now piled up on 
that of Greece, Pelion-on-Ossa-like. It turned to the New World for help 
in both. On June 16, the British Embassy in Washington inquired what 
were the American views on implementing the Yalta Declaration in Greece 
by an allied supervision of a plebiscite and elections there 8. On June 18, 
the charge d'affaires, John Balfour, spoke to Acting Secretary of State 
Joseph C. Grew and proposed a joint approach to Moscow on the Turkish 
question prior to the Posdam Conference, where it might be necessary to 
discuss this matter ?°. In this demarche, the British and American Go- 
vernments should tell the Soviet Government they were at a loss to under- 
stand Molotov’s action, which seemed to be in direct conflict with Stalin’s 
statements at Yalta about the need to reassure the Turks about their in- 
dependence and integrity in connection with the matter of revising the 
regime of the Straits. Even if the revision of the Soviet-Turkish Treaty 
of 1921 was the primary concern of the USSR and Turkey and, although 
this was open to doubt, the cession of bases by Turkey to the USSR 
was, possibly, likewise a Turko-Soviet affair, both points, nevertheless, also 
concerned the Powers responsible for the UN. Besides, in the settlement 
of the Venezia Giulia problem, President Truman had enunciated that the 
fundamental principles of territorial settlements by orderly process should 
be upheld against force, intimidations or blackmail*°. It was also surprising 
that Molotov had proposed a Turkish-Soviet understanding on the Straits 
at a time the British and American Governments were still awaiting the 
Soviet views as agreed upon at Yalta. Grew promised to give immediate 
attention to the British proposal but said he could make no commitment 
untll the whole matter had been carefully studied. He thought, at any rate, 
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it would be good to wait until the San Francisco Conference was over. 
Between its close and the Big Three meeting, there would be plenty of 
time, if action was to be taken. Balfour agreed but added that, even if 
the U.S. Government did not feel in a position to make the proposed 
joint approach to Moscow, his Government hoped that the U.S. would 
at least support the British action with some step of its own. 

Likewise on June 18, but in Ankara, the Acting Turkish Foreign 
Minister, Nurullah Esat Sumer, told Ambassador Wilson his Government 
would greatly appreciate receiving the views of the U.S. on the Molo- 
tov-Sarper conversation, which the Turks regarded as “very grave? 5. 
While acknowledging that there had recently been some encouraging dev- 
elopments in Soviet policies *, he feared lest the Soviets, when informed 
of Turkey’s unyielding stand, provoke a break in relations or at least 
start a new violent radio and press campaign against Turkey. His country, 
however, was ready to take all the consequences and there was no other 
way open than to stand firm. Two days later, Wilson learned that the Turks 
welcomed the idea of a British demarche in Moscow, hoped the U.S. would 
take a similar step, and was anxious about reports of Soviet troop mov- 
ements toward the Turkish border’. The Soviet proposals, he commented, 
were wholly incompatible with Soviet participation in the new world or- 
ganization and, though (like his British colleague) he doubted the Soviets 
would take any military action on the eve of the Potsdam Conference, he 
believed that a prompt expression of the American views in Moscow would 
be “of the greatest importance in keeping the situation from getting out of 
hand and in contributing to the possibilities of an ultimate solution’”. 

In Moscow, meanwhile, on June 18, in a second Sarper-Molotov 
meeting, the Turkish Ambassador informed the Foreign Minister that his 
Government could not accept as a basis for discussion the three points Mo- 
lotov had proposed on June 7°“. In the lengthy but not acrimonious dis- 
cussion that followed, Molotov indicated his Government was prepared to 
envisage the negotiation of a treaty of “collaboration and alliance” with 
Turkey. Moreover, though this was later denied by the Turkish Foreign 
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Ministry **, he was also said to have proposed that the Soviet Government 
present to Turkey the point of view of Balkan states with regard to certain 
questions affecting those states and Turkey. Molotov’s frequent references 
to Poland and the Polish precedent for retrocession of territory to the USSR 
annoyed Ankara and created a “negative impression” there, suggesting, as 
it did, the eventual satellization of Turkey. If the USSR continued to make 
such proposals, Acting Foreign Minister Sumer told Ambassador Sergei 
M. Vinogradov shortly after this meeting, the two countries, instead of 
reaching a better understanding, were likely to draw further apart. When 
the Soviet diplomat observed that Molotov had put aside the territorial 
question, Sumer replied that there were two ways of putting matters aside: 
First, to put them aside with the intention of taking them up again; and, 
second, to put them aside for good. Did the USSR, which owned a res- 
pectable portion of the earth’s surface really need any more territory? Vino- 
gradov replied its was the Armenian SSR, which was very small, that 
needed the additional territory, not Russia. Sumer retorted he, of course, 
could not accept such a statement, but when the Soviet envoy indicated 
he might wish to discuss further in Ankara the matter of a new Soviet- 
Turkish treaty, the Turkish official said he would be glad to do so at 
any time ®®. 

Informing Ambassador Wilson of the above developments on June 22 
Sumer expressed his Government’s sincere hopes that the U.S. would agree 
to take some action in Moscow. This would be of the greatest assistance *’. 
He also referred to reports about Soviet troops movements on Turkey’s 
eastern frontier and to steps the Turkish Government was taking so that 
additional reserves might be mobilized *5. 

To the British proposal of June 18 for a joint demarche in Moscow 
with regard to the Soviet demands on Turkey, the State Department replied 
in the negative on June 23°°. It also advised the British against such a 
move. The Department had carefully studied the British memorandum on 
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the Sarper-Molotov conversations of June 7 undertaken “‘at Turkish initia- 
tive”, and had noted that the British favored an early approach to the 
Soviet Government in firm language, pointing out the contradictions between 
Molotov’s statement and those made by Stalin at Yalta. The Department, 
however, considered it premature to protest against what, in its view, 
amounted to a preliminary exchange of views carried out in a friendly at- 
mosphere and of an exploratory chqracter. It was not aware that the So- 
viets had presented any formal demands to the Turks and feit that over- 
emphasis on the conversation of June 7 by a firm protest on the part of 
“either the American or the British Government” might create an ‘‘unfor- 
tunate background” for eventual talks on the Straits at the forthcoming 
Big Three meeting. Under the circumstances, the best tactics would be to 
treat the conversation as a matter not calling for special action, because 
that meeting was so close at hand. In any case, before the Potsdam Con- 
ference, the U.S. would not wish to appear as having reached any decision 
on this question. The Department also advised the British of the answer it 
intended to send to the Turks and, verbally, indicated that its representa- 
tives at Yalta did not recall that Stalin had taken a position as categorical 
as the one depicted by the British with regard to Turkey’s independence 
and integrity ‘°. 

Would, now, the British Government proceed alone in its demarche 
in Mocow? 


E kE 


A day after the U.S. informed the British of the above decision, 
Ambassador Sarper was analysing the Soviet objectives toward his country, 
in a conversation with a member of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow *'. The 
gist of his remarks was that Turkey was obviously in the Soviet “security 
zone’ that was taking shape from Finland to China. Therefore, despite 
the unequivocal Turkish replies to Molotov’s proposals which had made 
the Soviets pause, the USSR should be expected to resume its efforts to 
bring Turkey under its control, and might have two further objectives af- 
fecting Turkey specifically. First, was its desire to close the Black Sea to 
states not in the Soviet bloc and, at the same time, to have free access 
through the Straits to the Mediterranean. Hence its demands for bases. 
Expansion from the Caucasus through eastern Turkey to Alexandretta and 
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the Mediterranean, on the one hand, and on the other, through Iran and 
Iraq to the Persian Gulf, was the second possible objective. Hence the 
demand for retrocession of Kars and Ardahan. Soviet pressure could be 
resumed either within the next few weeks or after America and Britain had 
demobilized. Ha had heard reports of possibly ominous Soviet military 
movements in Bulgaria and the Caucasus. “We are used to wars of nerves”, 
Sarper had added. “I have lumbago but no nerves”’. 

On June 26, Ambassador Wilson conveyed to Acting Foreign Minister 
qumer the American reply to the Turkish inquiry of June 18 about the 
U.S. views on the Sarper- Molotov conversation of June 7“. His Govern- 
ment, he said, appreciated the fact it had been courteously informed about 
this conversation and hoped it would continue to be kept informed about 
developments. It was gratifying to note the friendly atmosphere ‘‘unclouded 
by threats” in which this conversation had been conducted and it was 
sincerely hoped that further conversations would take place in similar cir- 
cumstances “with due respect for each other’s point of view’. The U.S. 
was confident neither party would act in a manner that was incompatible 
with the principles of the UN which America had pledged itself to uphold. 
After expressing thanks for the U.S. interest and promising he would keep 
Wilson fully informed, Sumer said that Turkish “respect” for the Soviet 
view that Turkey should cede territory and bases to the USSR could hardly 
be expected. His country, though, would pursue no course that was opposed 
to UN principles. In reply to Sumer’s inquiry, Wilson revealed his Govern- 
ment’s decision to take no action in Moscow and explained the rationale 
of this attitude. Sumer said he understood this viewpoint but expressed hope 
that, when the Big Three discussed the matter, the U.S. would take a position 
“supporting respect for equal sovereignty and independence of all states”, 
Molotov, on June 7, had uttered no threat; that was true. Soviet military 
movements, however, did look like threats. Though he admitted he was 
frankly doubtful the USSR would take military action, Turkey could not be 
caught unprepared. By explaining the diplomatic background of the Sarper - 
Molotov meeting, he sought, in conclusion, to dispel the American impression 
that this conversation had resulted from Turkish initiative exclusively. 

In spite of the U.S. decision not to raise the matter in Moscow, a 
confrontation of sorts occurred on June 28 in Ankara, when Wilson, after 
dining with his Soviet colleague, inquired what was taking place between 


42. Ibid., I, 1030-1031, doc. no. 691 (Wilson to Grew on conversation with 
Sumer, June 26, 1945). For Grew instructions to Wilson, ibid., I, 1028 - 1029, doc. 
no. 689. (June 23, 1945). 
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the USSR and Turkey 48. Vinogradov confirmed the basic facts of the Sarper - 
Molotov Conversation, definitely mentioning Kars and Ardahan. What 
would world opinion be on this territorial request, Wilson wondered. Vino- 
gradov took refuge in the argument about the smallness of the Armenian 
SSR. However he sought to de-emphasize the issue of a base. Molotov, he 
said, had not mentioned bases specifically but had insisted on measures for 
adequate Black Sea security **. Turkey, in time of war, could close the 
Straits to the USSR and open them to the USbR’s enemies, under the Mon- 
treux Convention. This could not go on. The USSR should be granted 
freedom of passage for warships at all times as well as the right to close 
the Straits to others. Would not such a regime affect the existing Turko - 
British alliance, Wilson asked. Excitedly at this point, Vinogradov said the 
Soviet attitude was in no way directed against Britain. Asked whether he ex- 
pected further developments in the immediate future on this whole question, 
he replied he did not know. The next move was up to the Turks. He did 
not know either whether the USSR would present its views at Potsdam but 
said laughingly he was sure the British would raise the question there. He 
had heard the Turks had asked the British and Americans for help against 
the USSR. Wilson denied it was so as far as the U.S. was concerned. He 
had asked for information though and the Turks had obliged “. 

At the end of June and early in July, Washington received from Italy 
and England reports that Soviet forces were massing in depth north of the 
Turkish and Greek frontiers in a “war of nerves” designed to browbeat the 
Turks into accepting the Soviet proposals on the Straits “. 


43. Ibid., I, 1031 - 1032, doc. no. 692 (Wilson to Grew, June 29, 1945). 

44. Formally, this was correct. It had been Sarper who had inquired whether 
Molotov had bases in mind. 

45. Wilson then turned the conversation to eastern Europe and Vinogradov 
admitted that the Allied Control Commissions there were more Soviet than tripartite. 
He insisted, however, that the situation in that area made this necessary and in any 
case the USSR was doing only what Britain had done in Italy. Ibid. 

46. On June 29, 1945, Ambassador Kirk informed the State Department that 
the summary impression of General Oxley, head of the British Delegation to the Al- 
lied Control Commission in Bulgaria, who had made a trip to Varna on the Black Sea, 
was that Soviet forces were massing north of the Greek and Turkish frontiers. On 
July 5, the same source reported that the British general was convinced there could 
be no other reason for the concentration of Soviet troops in Rumania and Bulgaria 
than browbeating the Turks into accepting the Soviet demands. A dispatch from 
Winant in London, likewise of July 5, reported that the Foreign Office believed that 
the large increase of Soviet troops in Bulgaria was part of a war of nerves on Turkey. 
Ibid., I, 1033, doc. no. 693; 1042-1043, doc. no. 699; 1043, doc. no. 700. 
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With Potsdam coming up, the Turkish Government continued its ef- 
forts to impress on the U.S. the gravity of the entire situation. Premier 
Sukru Saracoglou himself had a long conversation on this matter with 
Ambassador Wilson on July 2, and expressed his disappointment at the 
American stand “. On July 7, the Turkish Ambassador in Washington had 
a long talk with Grew on the subject “. In London, on his way back to 
Turkey from San Francisco, the Turkish Foreign Minister, Hasan Saka, 
conferred not only with Eden but also with Ambassador Winant, on July 12 #9. 
In these meetings, the Turkish officials expressed their willingness to discuss 
a revision of the Montreux Convention but only on a multipartite basis °°. 
However, for the maintenance of the territorial status quo, unless only 
minimal frontier rectifications were involved 5‘, they would fight. They 
would not accept Soviet domination, either 5°. If the U.S. failed to support 
Turkey in this attitude and, after the Potsdam Conference, the USSR felt 
it could again press its territorial demands on Turkey, then, not only Turkey, 
but the whole Middle East was likely to fall under Soviet domination. “The 
Soviets”, said premier Saracoglou, “Shave gone mad. They dream of world 
domination...When they find a weak spot, they exploit it. They have nothing 
to lose”. If they met resistance at one point, they dropped it for a moment 
but they had raised the question and they would come back to it. They 
were promoting disorder and suspicion everywhere and trying to create chaos 
out of which they hoped to profit. The Soviets wished to bring about a 
political reorientation of Turkey. They wished nothing less than to draw 
Turkey economically and politically into the Soviet orbit. They even had in 
mind Turkey’s annexation ®. To deal with such policies, “the only hope” 


47. Ibid., I, 1034-1036, doc. no. 695 (Wilson to Byrnes, July 3, 1945). Sara- 
coglou said he could not believe the U.S. wanted Turkey to carry on further con- 
versations with the USSR on matters relating to the cession of bases and territory. 
All Turkey wanted was to be let alone to work out its social and economic problems. 
The Turks were a danger to no one. 

48. Ibid., I, 1044-1046, doc. no. 702 (memorandum by Grew). The Turkish 
Ambassador asked Grew whether, if the Soviet Government should demand from Ame- 
rica the cession of Boston and San Francisco to the USSR, the U.S. would not con- 
sider such a demand a threat, and also whether such a demand could be regarded 
as a matter for negotiation. 

49. Ibid., I, 1050, no. 706; 1050 - 1051, doc. no. 707 (both Winant to Grew, 
July 12 and 13, 1945, respectively). 

50. Hasan Saka talk with Winant, July 13, 1945. 

51. Saracoglou talk with Wilson, July 2, 1945. 

52. Saracoglou talk with Wilson, July 2; Ambassador Baydur talk with Grew, 
July 7; Saka talk with Winant, July 13, 1945. 

53. Saka talk with Winant, July 13, 1945. 
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was for the U.S. and Britain to stand firmly together and say to the So- 
viets this could no longer go on. If the U.S. and Britain convinced the 
Soviets they meant this, then the world would have some years of peace. 
If those two Powers refused any compromise on principle, the situation 
would still be saved **. Strong American representations in advance of pos- 
sible trouble would have a powerful effect on the Soviets. Turkey looked 
to its ally Britain and its friend the U.S. for support and was convinced 
that with such support the ominous character of the situation would be 
attenuated %. If the Turkish question was discussed at Potsdam, Turkey 
hoped it would be given the opportunity to be heard. 

To these views Ambassador Wilson subscribed in the main #. And he 
linked the Soviet moves with the beginning Bulgarian campaign for an 
Aegean outlet; the stepping up of Moscow Radio attacks on the Greek 
“fascist” government, and the Belgrade and Sofia broadcasts charging that 
government of persecuting the ““Macedonians” in Greece *’. The war had 
demonstrated that the Straits could be closed by air power based on Crete. 
The Soviet claims for security, therefore, could be extended to the Aegean 
and thence to the Mediterranean - Suez - Gibraltar. In the interest of peace 
and co-operation, the U.S. should leave the Soviets in no doubt as to its 
conviction that these proposals were contrary to the spirit and principles 
of the UN. 

Despite, however, Turkish pleas and Wilson’s analyses, the U.S. 
remained unmoved, prior to the Potsdam Conference. The State Department 
was very definitely concerned with any threat to the peace that might fall 
within the purview of the UN, Grew told the Turkish Ambassador on 
July 7, but it hoped the matter would be discussed at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Big Three. For that purpose, the President had been fully 
briefed. Perhaps a direct talk of the President with Stalin could achieve 
much more than any formal representation in Moscow. As a friend of 
both Turkey and the USSR, the U.S. would naturally be glad to be of aid 


54. Saracoglou talk with Wilson, July 2, 1945. 

55. Saka talk with Winant, July 13, 1945. 

56. The Potsdam Conference, I, 1033 - 1034, doc. no. 694 (Wilson to Grew, 
July 2, 1945). Wilson also observed that in August 1941, the USSR had given as- 
surances to Turkey of fidelity to the Montreux Convention and respect for Turkish 
territorial integrity. This, he commented, was a procedure with which the world had 
become only too familiar in the years after March 1936. 

57. Ibid., I, 666 - 668, doc. no. 454 (McVeagh to Byrnes, June 23, 1945); and 
668, doc. no. 455 (Shantz to Grew, June 25, 1945). 
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in arriving at a peaceful solution. This, however, should not be interpreted 
as an offer for mediation. 


~ 


* OK 


With Potsdam ahead, the Department, meanwhile, had prepared 
briefing book papers on various matters. Less forward-looking than that on 
Greece which urged American active mediation between British and Soviet 
policies in that country on the basis of the Yalta Declaration **, the one on 
Turkey, of June 295°, recorded that U.S. relations with Turkey had been 
“friendly and profitable”. Except for a sort of spill-over from the Yalta 
Declaration spirit, among the principles enumerated as the foundations of 
this relationship, no novelties featured ‘°. America had no special objectives 
in that country. In this potential arena of Anglo-Soviet diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and military conflict, America’s role was envisaged as that of a 
balancer normally standing outside the area of conflict. As long as neither 
party did anything incompatible with UN principles, the U.S. should adopt 
“a detached but watchful attitude”. It “could thus make its weight felt at 
any crucial moment”. The brief survey of Turkish foreign policy that fol- 
lowed took note of the recently formulated “serious Soviet claims” against 
Turkey and of the Turkish attitude toward them, but in no way suggested 
that the U.S. Government already had knowledge of those German docum- 
ents on Nazi- Soviet relations that were to cast such a lurid light on the 
desires of the USSR in the Balkans and the Near and Middle East°'. This 


58. Ibid., I, 651 - 653. An ‘‘active and benevolent interest in Greece’’, according 
to this document, would be one of the most practical means for demonstrating Ame- 
rica’s ‘‘determination to play an international role commensurate with its strength and 
public commitments’’. 

59. Ibid., I, 1015-1017, doc. no. 682. 

60. The principles enumerated were 1 the right of peoples to choose for 
themselves without outside interference the type of political, social and economic 
system they desired; 2. maintenance of the ““Open Door’’ in commerce, transit, trade 
and business (either through private or private agencies); 2. freedom for press repres- 
entatives on an equal footing with other countries for disseminating information to 
the public of their own countries; 4. freedom for American philanthropic and educa- 
tional organizations to carry on their activities in Turkey, on a non-discriminatory 
basis; 5. the protection of American citizens and legitimate American economic rights, 
existing or potential. These interests do not differ greatly from those mentioned in 
the U.S. aide-mémoire to Britain, France and Italy, October 30, 1922. J. C. Hurewitz, 
Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East (Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand Company 
Inc., 1956) II, 114. 
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of these documents by the American and British armies but the Washington Times 
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document, however, did anticipate a difficult period of political pressure 
from both East and West, should the UN fail to help Turkey preserve its 
independence and territorial integrity. From the U.S. viewpoint, a desirable 
solution might be for Turkey either to have special alliances in both direc- 
tions or none at all. At the forthcoming Conference, at any rate, the U.S. 
should make it abundantly clear that it could not and would not remain 
silent if any state threatened Turkey’s independence and integrity. It should 
make the foregoing stand clear to Turkey and any other interested powers, 
at the appropriate time. 

Two other briefing book papers, both on the Straits, of June 27 and 30, 
respectively, reveal the extent to which the U.S. despite the aforementioned 
counsel, was already involved in the Turkish arena ‘?. These acknowledged 
that, though not a signatory of the Montreux Convention, the U.S. had 
been brought fully into the picture by Britain and the USSR without 
consulting Turkey, though the latter would undoubtedly be pleased to know 
of America’s interest in the future of the Straits. Ensuring world peace and 
freedom of commerce constituted the twofold interest of the U.S. in that 
strategic waterway, both papers agreed, though with a slightly different 
emphasis and wording. However, in contrast to the former, that of June 
30 squarely recognized that the Montreux Convention would be outmoded 
after the war and, therefore, required certain revisions. Aside from the 
substitution of the UN for the League of Nations, the most important 
acceptable revision to the Montreux Convention with regard to the passage 
of warships through the Straits in wartime were, first, that no non-Black 
Sea power warships should be allowed to pass through the Straits during 
hostilities involving one or more Black Sea powers, unless the UN autho- 
rized such a move; second, regardless of whether one or more Black Sea 
powers were involved in war, the passage through the Straits of belligerent 
or other Black Sea warships should be permitted, in the absence of contrary 


Herald, February 20, 1945, carried an article entitled ‘‘Secret Hitler - Stalin Pacts now 
in United States State Department Files’? with reporter Walter Trohan saying he had 
learned of this fact only ‘‘last night’’. In June 1946 an Anglo - American agreement 
was signed for joint publication of these documents and in May 1947 a special pu- 
blication was discussed, and again in October 1947. Letter to author from Mr. E. Taylor 
Parks, of the Historical Office, Department of State, May 18, 1960. It may or may 
not be relevant to observe that in June, 1945, Ambassador Vinogradov in Ankara was 
interested in getting a look at the German archives there; The Potsdam Conference, I, 
1024, doc. no. 686 (Wilson to Grew on conversation with Sumer, June 18, 1945). 
62. The Potsdam Conference, I, 1011-1013, doc. no. 680; 1013-1015, doc. 
no. 681. It was the latter which found its way into the President’s briefing book. 
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UN provisions; and, third, no power other than Turkey should have the 
right to have a fortification or base in the Straits without Turkey’s “free 
consent”. At the same time Turkey’s wartime rights under Articles 20 and 
21 of the Montreux Convention were preserved, for, regardless of the above 
points, the passage of warships through the Straits should be entirely a 
matter for the Turkish Government to decide unless the UN forbade such 
a course, according to this document. 


* Ok OK 


On July 7, the British chargé d'affaires in Washington, John Balfour, 
informed Grew that his Government had decided to take action in Moscow 
after having considered most carefully all factors in the case, including the 
second Molotov - Sarper conversation. In particular, it was thought better 
to inform the Soviet Government of its views in advance of the Big Three 
meeting rather than to give the Soviets the impression that the British were 
indifferent, and then to spring it on them for the first time at the Confe- 
rence. Accordingly, the British Ambassador in Moscow was getting in- 
structions to point out to the Soviets that His Majesty's Government had 
been “very much surprised by the... territorial claims and demands for 
bases in the Straits, since these activities could not be regarded as exclusively 
Turko-Soviet matters”. The former should be examined in the light of the 
UN. The latter affected the multipartite Montreux Convention. Moreover, 
it had been agreed at Yalta that the Soviet Government should consult 
with the American and British Governments on matters affecting that Con- 
vention. And Stalin had agreed to take no action affecting Turkey’s inde- 
pendence and integrity and to assume a reassuring attitude toward the 
Turkish Government. Concerning this last undertaking, the British Govern- 
ment had been very much surprised at the recent Soviet press and radio 
campaign against Turkey. It wished the Soviet Government to be aware of 
its views on these matters as it considered the whole question would have 
to be discussed at Potsdam. 


* OK *% 


In Athens, three days before the Potsdam Conference opened, a Greek 
ex-premier, unaware that the current one was agreeing that very same day 
that the Americans and the British should propose to the USSR and France 
Big Four supervision of the forthcoming Greek elections, stressed the 


63. Ibid., I, 1046-1047, doc. no. 703 (Grew memorandum); 1047 - 1048, doc. 
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extremely difficult position of Greece as it was caught in the coils of 
British-Soviet antagonism and expressed the view that the U.S. would play 
an ever diminishing role in Greek affairs‘. Should the Soviets manage to 
get a solution of the Straits question in accordance with their desires, they 
were likely to raise also the issue of the Greek Aegean islands dominating 
the access to the Dardanelles from the southwest. 

Indeed, the American position those delicate days seemed still in the 
balance. State Department efforts to define the American attitude toward 
the Straits continued 65. The British regarded as reasonable the Soviet 
demand for the right to send warships through that waterway in time of 
war as well as in peace but were firmly opposed to Soviet bases being set 
up up there. They would insist that either the Big Four or the UN should 
discuss the question, if the Soviets persisted on bases. The question of bases 
was not, they held, a matter for bipartite settlement between the USSR and 
Turkey. As for the Turks, they usually insisted on the right to exclude war- 
ships from the Straits in wartime to prevent Turkey from getting involved 
in hostilities. But were not belligerent warships allowed to pass through the 
Panama Canal in wartime, while America was neutral? Was not Suez kept 
open to all warships at all times? Should not the U.S. concur with the 
Soviet desire that the Straits be opened to Soviet warships at all times? 
Bases though were a different matter. Here, the U.S. might support the 
British view that the UN should discuss this question. Anyway, Turkey 
would appeal to the UN. But, how could the U.S. support the British view 
that the question of bases was not an exclusive Turko-Soviet concern? Was 
not America negotiating with Brazil, Ecuador, Portugal, for bases? Should 
the USSR and Turkey reach an amicable agreement, it would be hard for 
the U.S. to object. It should insist, however, that negotiations be conducted 
in a friendly manner without use or threat of force and should attempt to 
get assurances from the USSR that any bilateral talks with Turkey be carried 
out in that manner. It might inform in all frankness the Soviet Government 
that the U.S. considered Turkey would be justified, under the UN Charter, 
in referring the matter to the UN, and that the world organization should 
take cognizance of the question because of the importance of the Straits 
for international security. 


64. Archives of Emmanuel J. Tsouderos, Gennadius Library, American School 
of Classical Studies, Athens. Tsouderos was speaking behind closed doors before the 
Constitutional Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

65. The Potsdam Conference, I, 1053 - 1054, doc. no. 709 (G. V. Allen to J. C. 
Dunn, July 15, 1945). 
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Asked for its views, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended on July 
17 that the U.S. Delegation at Potsdam should, from the long-range and 
overall security viewpoint, try “to limit and postpone” the discussion of 
both the Straits and Kiel Canal questions until talks on the general peace 
settlement were under way. But, if it became necessary to discuss this 
matter earlier, then the U.S. should support demilitarization of the Straits 
and, “failing that, should oppose any proposals for granting a nation other 
than Turkey bases or other rights for direct or indirect military control of 
the Straits’. Commented a State Department official: demilitarization 
would, in effect, mean a return to the Lausanne regime of the Straits. If 
the Turks fell some day under the influence of a power hostile to the U.S., 
this would be in the American strategic interest. Outright opposition to any 
sort of control over the Straits by any state other than Turkey, on the other 
hand, went beyond State Department views contained in the paper of June 
30 on the Straits, coincided with Britain’s attitude and was in America’s 
interest as long as Turkey remained friendly to the U.S. 


* * * 


At Potsdam’s first Plenary Meeting, on July 17, President Truman 
raised the question of implementing the Yalta Declaration in Rumania and 
Bulgaria and of Big Four supervision of elections in Greece ©. On July 22, 
at the Sixth Plenary Meeting, Churchill raised the question of the Straits °°’. 
He sought to impress on Stalin the importance of not alarming Turkey on 
this matter and noted the concentration of Bulgarian and Soviet troops as 
well as Molotov’s conversations with Sarper in Moscow. Molotov stated he 
would circulate a document and then referred to the treaties of 1805 and 
1833 (Hünkâr Iskelesi) which had granted Russia a privileged position in 
the Straits”. The President said he was not ready to express an opinion 
and requested they defer consideration of the question. 

Molotov’s document‘! proposed that the Conference declare that the 
Montreux Convention should be abrogated “in the proper regular proce- 


dure”; that it should be the business of Turkey and the USSR, “as the 
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states chiefly concerned and capable of ensuring the freedom of commercial 
navigation and the security of the Straits’, to determine the new Straits 
regime; and that this new regime should also provide, “in addition to other 
measures”, that Turkey and the USSR should prevent “by common facili- 
ties” in the Straits the use of that waterway to other countries for purposes 
inimical to the Black Sea powers, in the “interests of their own security 
and the maintenance of peace in the area of the Black Sea”. 

At the Conference’s Seventh Plenary, on July 23, Churchill and Stalin 
reverted to the Straits problem ®. The Prime Minister said he would not 
consent to a Soviet base there. A long argument followed about the strength 
of respective forces in Bulgaria and Greece and brought forth a statement 
by Stalin that the Turks had nothing to fear with their twenty-three divisions. 
Perhaps, he added, the Soviet request for rectification of the Turko - Soviet 
frontier had frightened them. The matter of Kars and Ardahan, however, 
would not have been brought up at all had not the Turkish Government 
suggested an alliance with the USSR. An alliance meant that two countries 
would mutually defend the frontiers between them. The borders in that 
region were not correct. If rectification of the frontier was not agreeable to 
the Turks, the question of an alliance would be dropped. As for the Straits 
regime under the Montreux Convention, the USSR, said Stalin, regarded it 
as inimical. Repeating the familiar argument, Turkey, he said, had the right 
to prevent use of the Straits not only if it was at war but also if. it seemed 
to Turkey that there was a threat of war". A small state supported by 
Britain held a great state by the throat and gave it no outlet to the Medi- 
terranean. There would be a great commotion in Britain and the U.S. if 
similar arrangements existed at Gibraltar, or in the Suez and Panama Canals. 
In case of complications, Turkey was too weak to guarantee free passage 
for Soviet shipping to pass to and from the Black Sea freely. 

At this meeting, President Truman spoke up". America’s attitude 
was, he declared, that the Montreux Convention should be revised. However, 
without developing any of the specific revisions suggested by the Depart- 
ment or the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and going beyond the official suggestion 
on European waterways" (perhaps in a fit of atomic euphoria), he pro- 
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claimed that the Straits should be a free waterway open to the whole world 
and should be “guaranteed by all of us”. He then went on to link this 
matter with the whole problem of the peace settlement. After a long study 
he had reached the conclusion, he said, that all the wars of the last two 
centuries had originated in the area from the Black Sea to the Baltic and 
from the eastern frontiers of France to the western frontiers of Russia. In 
the last two instances the peace of the whole world had been shattered. 
The Conference should see to it that this did not happen again. He thought 
that to a great extent this could be achieved by arranging for the passage 
of goods and vessels through the Straits on the basis of free intercourse 
just as was the case in American waters. He wanted to see the USSR and 
Britain and all other countries have free access to all the seas of the world, 
and then he went on to read a paper on the free and unrestricted navigation 
of inland waterways’. In this, the U.S. proposed the establishment of in- 
ternational authorities representative of all nations directly concerned with 
Big Four membership in order to regulate free and unrestricted navigation 
in inland waterways bordering on two or more states. As soon as possible, 
interim navigation agencies for the Danube and the Rhine should be set 
up ?*. Truman commented he did not want to engage in another war twenty - 
five years hence over the Straits or the Danube. America’s ambition was 
to have a Europe that was economically sound and could support itself, a 
Europe that would make Russia, England, France and all other countries 
in it happy. With such a Europe, the U.S. could trade and be happy as 
well as prosperous. His proposal, he thought, was a step in that direction. 
As for the territorial concession, this was a Turko - Soviet dispute which 
would have to be settled by the two parties themselves. Stalin had said he 
was willing to do so. But, Truman reasserted, the question of the Black Sea 
Straits concerned America and the whole world. 

Churchill both strongly supported Stalin’s desire for a revision of the 
Straits regime and entirely agreed with Truman that the Straits should be 
guaranteed “by all of us”. A guarantee of the Big Four and interested 


cott Co., 1950), p. 284. Writes Daniels, ibid., p. 280, that at Potsdam the bomb 
‘‘became portentous reality in Truman’s thinking as an item of great hope in terms 
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states would certainly be effective. He earnestly hoped Stalin might consider 
it as an alternative to a base near Constantinople. 

Stalin stalled. Before discussing the President’s proposal, which was 
being translated, he would like to read it attentively. The Big Three then 
turned their attention to Koenigsberg. 

Next day (July 24), at the Eighth Plenary, when the President inquired 
whether his paper on inland waterways had been considered, Stalin observed 
it did not deal with the question of Turkey and the Straits but with the 
Danube and the Rhine ”. The Soviet Delegation would like to get a reply 
to its proposal about the Straits. Truman retorted he wanted the two ques- 
tions considered together. To this Stalin answered he was afraid they would 
not be able to reach an agreement on the Straits since their views differed 
so widely. Perhaps they should postpone the question and take up the 
next item. 

On July 27, the U.S. submitted to the Conference’s subcommittee on 
Inland Waterways a second proposal on this matter, specifically mentioning 
this time both the Turkish Straits and the Kiel Canal ®. No agreement was 
reached, however. After an initial resistance by Stalin *', the Protocol of the 
Potsdam Conference stated that the Big Three had agreed that the Montreux 
Convention should be revised and that as a next step “the matter should 
be the subject of direct conversations between each of the three Govern- 
ments and the Turkish Government”. 

The Turkish Premier was “perturbed” on being informed by the 
British Ambassador on July 26 about the Potsdam discussion on the Straits 88. 
The international regime the President had proposed struck him as probably 
something between the regimes of Lausanne and Montreux. The possibility 
that Turkey might be asked to demilitarize the Straits especially troubled 
him. Unless Turkey got a satisfactory guarantee from the USSR regarding 
its territorial integrity, this would be impossible. Stalin’s attitude had not 
been reassuring. The British envoy expressed hope that the very great im- 
portance of Truman’s proposal would be understood. An increase of Soviet 
pressure on Turkey could now be expected but the Turks, he advised, should 
keep their heads and, in reply to Soviet approaches, should maintain firmly 
that a settlement could be reached only on an international basis. 
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On his return from Berlin and also in his first major speech_on foreign 
policy, on Navy Day, October 27, President Truman referred to the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of international waterways he had exaltedly invoked at 
Potsdam as a rationale for America’s novel interest in the Turkish Straits **. 
Then, on November 2, first among the Big Three to act in accordance with 
the aforementioned provision of the Potsdam Protocol, the U.S., in a note 
to Turkey, expressed hope that the Straits problem would be resolved in a 
manner that would enhance international security and give special conside- 
ration to the Black Sea States and the interests of Turkey 5. The American 
Government soberly declared in this note that it was looking forward to a 
revision of the Montreux Convention by an international conference in 
accordance with the changed world situation and that it would be pleased 
to take part in the Convention’s revision, if invited. “Certain changes to 
modernize the Montreux Convention such as the substitution of the UN 
system for that of the League of Nations and the elimination of Japan as 
a signatory” were called for. The U.S. was also willing to accept the dis- 
criminatory principle of the Montreux Convention under which the passage 
through the Straits by warships of non Black Sea powers should be restricted. 
Moreover, it was willing to agree that the Straits should be open to the 
transit of warships of the Black Sea powers “at all times”. This important 
concession to the Soviet viewpoint suggested that Turkey would be obliged 
to let Soviet warships pass through the Straits even if it was at war with 
the USSR. However, the American note called neither for demilitarization 
nor for neutralization of the Straits and, in order to deal with the contin- 
gency of Turko-Soviet hostilities the “inherent right of self-defense’ under 
Article 51 of the UN Charter might have been deemed sufficient. 

British views on the matter, communicated to Turkey likewise in 
November, did not differ from the American proposals, though the British 
Government stated it did not regard the revision as a matter of particular 
urgency **. As for the Turkish Government, it accepted the principles of 
revision enunciated by the American Government, as Premier Saracoglou 
declared on December 5, provided ““Turkey’s independence, sovereignty, and 
territorial integrity’’ were not infringed upon. The Premier stressed he re- 
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garded American participation in the solution of the problem as interna- 
tionally necessary *?. 

Over a year was to pass from the end of the Potsdam Conference 
before the Soviet diplomatic voice was to be heard on the Straits question. 
Meanwhile the Soviet war of nerves on Turkey as well as on the latter’s 
western neighbor continued. As the last opportunity for proposing amen- 
dments to the Montreux Convention was about to lapse for five more years, 
the Soviet Government on August 7, 1946, send to the Turkish Foreign 
Ministry its views on the Straits regime 88. A virtual repetition of the already- 
mentioned Soviet proposal of July 22, 1945, at Potsdam, this note revealed 
once again the Soviet insistence on excluding non-Black Sea powers signa- 
tories to the Montreux Convention and, a fortiori, the U.S. from any role 
in the revision of that instrument, as well as the familiar desire to secure 
military ““presence” in the Turkish Straits and, thereby, a paramount in- 
fluence in Turkey, an objective first put forward in 1940 during the So- 
viet-Nazi honeymoon. 

The U.S. decision concerning the Soviet note of August 7 on the 
Straits was taken on August 15. At a gathering in the White House which 
included Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal and the Under-Secretary 
of War, Kenneth C. Royall, Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson said 
that the Departments of State, and Navy had examined the situation tho- 
roughly and then proceeded to an exposition of his own Department’s con- 
clusions. The Soviet note to Turkey, he said, revealed a desire to control 
and dominate Turkey. Yielding to these demands would be followed by 
infiltration and domination of that country by the USSR with obvious 
consequences for the Middle East. The President ought firmly to resent 
this Soviet trial balloon but should also fully realize that if the Soviet 
Government did not yield and the American Government maintained its 
attitude, armed conflict might ensue. Royall, Forrestal, and Acheson, all 
declared themselves in favor of upholding the Turks, however. The decision 
was now up to the President. The U.S., he stated, would take a firm po- 
sition. He had made up his mind but he was glad not to be alone in this 
decision. The U.S., he said, might as well find out whether the Soviets 
were intent on world conquest then as in five or ten years. 

On August 19, the State Department sent its note to the Soviet Go- 
vernment, reaffirming the views expressed in its note to Turkey of No- 
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vember 2, 1945, stressing once again that the matter of revising the Mon- 
treux Convention was not the exclusive concern of the Black Sea powers 
and adding that, in case of attack, the UN Security Council should be 
competent to deal with the situation °°. 

The likewise firm notes of Britain and Turkey to the Soviet Govern- 
ment followed on August 21 and 22, respectively®. The chronological 
order of all three notes was suggestive of the new role thrust upon the 
US. during this crisis, that of assuming the leadership in joint efforts to 
stem Soviet expansionism. It symbolized the tremendous change in Great 
Power relations that had taken place since the eve of the Potsdam Confe- 
rence, scarcely over a year before. And it represented a new major Ame- 
rican step leading up to the third postwar crisis over the Turkish Straits 
which was the “Truman Doctrine”. 

When the American and British governments on October 9, 1946, 
sent their replies to a second Soviet note which had been sent to the Turks 
on September 25, and stated that the notes exchanged had fulfilled the 
purposes of the Potsdam Protocol and that therefore there was no reasons 
to continue these exchanges, the crisis somewhat subsided, though the 
Soviet attitude remained unchanged. 

After Stalin’s death, a Soviet note to Turkey of May 30, 1953, con- 
tained assurances that the USSR no longer had any claims to the provin- 
ces of Kars and Ardahan. Recently, this was reiterated in a note of June 
28, 1960, from Khrushchev to general Cemal Gürsel, who acknowledged 
with great satisfaction this renewal of the Soviet assurance. Of course, as 
the above account shows, Molotov, too, was reported to have put aside 
this territorial question, in 1945, with the Turkish Foreign Minister reply- 
ing that there were two ways of doing so: First to put them aside with the 
intention of taking them up again; and, second, to put them aside for 
good. The recent Soviet reaffirmation, it might be added, had been pre- 
ceded by an unconfirmed report that Adnan Menderes had supposedly offe- 
red to cede Ardahan to the USSR in order to get large- scale Soviet 
economic aid. 
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KURZE GESCHICHTLICHE ÙBERSICHT 
DES HEILIGEN BERGES ATHOS* 


Im europàischen Kulturraum steht heute der Heilige Berg Athos ein- 
zigartig da. In der Geschichte des Mönchtums hat es natürlich auch noch 
andere grosse Zentren mönchischen Lebens gegeben. In der Wüste von 
Thebais in Aegypten z. B., in Syrien und in Palästina, waren im 5. u. 6. 
Jahrh. n. Chr. grössere Gruppen von Einsiedlerzellen ins Leben gerufen. 
Eine derartige Häufung von Einsiedlerzellen, in denen jeder Eremit für sich 
allein zu sorgen hatte, hiess «Lavra». Viele solche Lavren sind in Aegypten, 
in Syrien und in Palästina, im 7. Jahrh. n. Chr. vom Sturm der arabischen 
Eroberungen vernichtet und zerstört worden. Die Einsiedler fanden nach 
der endgültigen Abtrennung obiger byzantinischen Provinzen vom Staatskör- 
per in Kleinasien und in den europäischen Provinzen des Staates Zuflucht. 
Im Laufe der Zeit sind in dieser Gegend die Asketensiedlungen so zahlreich 
geworden, dass in der Regierungszeit der Isaurischen Kaiser der Olymp von 
Bithynien den Namen «Heiliger Berg» trug, also lange bevor der Athos 
diesen Namen erhielt. Demnach ist der erste «Heilige Berg» in der Welt des 
christlichen Orients der Olymp von Bithynien gewesen. Aber auch dieses 
grosse Zentrum des christlichen Mönchtums wurde zerstört, als ganz Klein- 
asien in die Hände zuerst der seldjukischen und dann der osmanischen 
Türken fiel. 

Die mönchische «Politeia» des Berges Athos, die bis heute fast taus- 
end Jahre unverändert gelebt und sich inmitten einer ständig wechselnden 
Umwelt eine byzantinische Lebens=und Religiositätsatmosphäre bewahrt 
hat, ist tatsächlich heute etwas völlig Einzigartiges. Noch erstaunlicher aber 
ist das Phänomen der Orthodoxie, welche dort Menschen verschiedener 
Nationalitäten, . verschiedener Sprachen und verschiedener Mentalität zu 
einer Lebensgemeinschaft vereinigt. Dazu kommt, dass der Heilige Berg 
einen nationalen Dienst von höchster Bedeutung geleistet hat und noch 
heute leistet, indem er Schätze des Geistes und der Kunst von unermässli- 


* Ein Vortrag, gehalten im Festsaal der Gesellschaft für Mazedonische Studien 
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chem Wert durch manche furchtbare nationale Katastrophe hindurch gerettet 
und jahrhundertelang bis heute aufbewahrt hat. All dies Wunderbare be- 
findet sich uns so nahe und trotzdem beschäftigt es uns so wenig mitten 
in den Besorgnissen des Alltagslebens. Selbst die gebildeten Menschen unter 
uns interessieren sich kaum noch dafür, was auf dem Berg Athos geschieht, 
sodass für unsere geistigen Institute die Pflicht entsteht, gelegentlich daran 
zu erinnern, was für eine glänzende Erbschaft unsere Nation am Heiligen 
Berge besitzt, aber auch wie wenig sie daran denkt und wie wenig sie ihr 
zu Hilfe kommt. 

Um diese Pflicht zu erfüllen und damit der ehrenvollen Bitte der 
Organisatoren dieser Vortragsreihe über den Heiligen Berg, d. h. des For- 
schungsinstituts der Balkanhalbinsel, der Gesellschaft für Mazedonische 
Studien, Folge zu leisten, werde ich versuchen, die Geschichte des wunder- 
baren Heiligen Berges vom Anfang bis zur Eroberung Konstantinopels im 
Jahre 1453, d. h. bis zum Ende des byzantinischen Staates, wenigstens in 
grossen Linien zu skizzieren und ganz wenig über das Schicksal desselben 
in der Türkenzeit zu sagen. 


Von den drei Spitzen der Chalkidischen Halbinsel, welche wie Finger 
einer Hand ins Meer hinausgestreckt sind, heisst die östliche Athos, Akte 
oder Halbinsel des Heiligen Berges. In der altgriechischen Mythologie trug 
ein thrakischer Gigant, welchen der Gott Poseidon unter der Last des gleich- 
namigen Berges gefangenhielt, den Namen Athos. Der Name also ist uralt 
und aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach vorgriechisch. In klassischer Zeit hiess 
die Halbinsel Akte, d.h. felsige Küste, woran die Meereswellen sich bre- 
chen, und das ganze Altertum hindurch trug die Halbinsel diesen Namen. 
Halbinsel des Heiligen Berges wurde sie, wie wir sehen werden, später, in 
der byzantinischer Zeit, genannt. Drei Namen also hat die Halbinsel gehabt, 
zwei alte, Athos und Akte, und einen byzantinischen, Heiliger Berg. So sind 
die drei grossen Perioden ihrer Geschichte in diesen drei Namen zusammen- 
gefasst, die vorgriechische nämlich, die altgriechische und die byzantinische. 

Wollen wir jetzt die geographische Lage des Gebietes kurz betrachten. 
Das bergige Gesicht der Halbinsel zeigt sich schon vom Isthmus ab, der 
die Verbindung zum Festlande bildet. In geringer Entfernung von diesem 
Isthmus steigt die erste Bodenerhöhung, die sogenannte «Megali Vigla» 
(90 m. hoch), welche die politische Grenze des Heiligen Berges bildet, auf. 
Diese Bodenerhöhung läuft 12 Meilen als regelmässige Hügelkette, die so- 
genannte «Megas Zygos», fort und reicht bis zur Verengung der Halbinsel, 
etwa auf der Hälfte ihrer Längsausdehnung, zwischen dem Kloster Kasta- 
monitou auf dem Singitischen Meerbusen einerseits und dem Kloster Vato- 
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pediou an der Kiiste des offenen Meeres andererseits. Von da ab wird die 
Halbinsel sehr bergig und trägt, zwischen den Klöstern Philotheou und 
Xeropotamou, zwei grössere Berggipfel, «Kreiovuni» (520 m.) und «Tsouka» 
(678 m.). Auf der nördlichen Bergseite der Tsouka und in der Mitte der 
Halbinselbreite befindet sich das Verwaltungszentrum des Heiligen Berges, 
das Dorf Karyes. Von der Tsouka ab geht die Bodenerhöhung mit vielen 
unbenannten Berggipfeln weiter fort, bis zu den Klöstern Simonopetra und 
Karakallou und weiter bis zu einer Höhe von 1935 m., wo einsam und 
gewaltig der eigentliche Athos die graue Pyramide seiner Masse in den 
blauen Himmel ragt, der Berg, auf dessen scharfer Spitze das kleine Kirch- 
lein der Metamorphosis des Heilandes weisschimmert. 

Die Buchten von Jerissos auf der Ägäischen Seite der Halbinsel und 
von Provlakas auf der Singitischen Seite liegen ausserhalb der politischen 
Grenze des Heiligen Berges, sodass als einziger Hafen Daphni, auf der 
Singitischen Seite der Halbinsel, sich zum Verkehr bietet. 

Zu der Wildheit der gebirgigen und schwer zugänglichen Natur der 
Halbinsel kommt die grossartige Pflanzenwelt des Landes hinzu. Ein dichter 
Bewuchs von strauchartigen Pflanzen, sowie ganze Wälder von Haselnuss=, 
Kastanien= und Eichenbäumen bedecken die Halbinsel vom Isthmus bis 
zu dem südlichsten Kap, dem Nymphäon. Die urweltliche Schönheit und 
die fast überweltliche Stille des Heiligen Berges haben immer wieder seine 
Besucher erstaunt und bezaubert und sie veranlasst, ihn zu verherrlichen, 
sei es durch ausführliche Beschreibungen—wie der byzantinische Geschichts- 
schreiber Nikephoros Gregoras—oder durch Gedichte—wie unser Dichter 
Panajotis Sutsos in seinem «Hodoiporos»—oder noch durch Reiseberichte 
«aus dem Lande der Kaloyeren»—wie die zahlreichen europäischen Besu- 
cher unserer Zeit. 

Was aus der alten Welt beziiglich des Athos auf uns gekommen ist, 
beschränkt sich auf einige Überlieferungen und wenige historische Nachri- 
chten. Der Eindruck, den die marmorne Pyramide des Athos, welche sich 
in ihrer Einsamkeit mitten im Meer bis zum Himmel erhebt, den alten See- 
fahrern machte, spiegelt sich in einigen charakteristischen Uberlieferungen 
wieder. So wird.z. B. gesagt, auf seinem Gipfel habe sich ein Jupiterhei- 
ligtum befunden, welches den Regen nie gekannt habe, da es sich immer 
liber den Regenwolken befand. Bei Sonnenuntergang habe sein Schatten, 
nach Osten geworfen, bis zur Insel Lemnos gereicht und dort ein Stand- 
bild, welches auf dem Agoraplatz der Stadt stand, beschattet. Seine Bewohner 
seien die langlebigsten Menschen der Welt gewesen. In der Zeit Alexanders 
des Grossen habe angeblich ein Architekt, über dessen Namen die Überlie- 
ferung selbst schwankt, ob er nämlich Deinokrates, Stesikrates oder Diokles 
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hiess, dem Alexander vorgeschlagen, die steinerne Masse des Athos zu einem 
Standbild des Königs, welches auf der einen Hand «myriandron Polin» 
(d.h. eine Zehntausendmenschen-Stadt) halten und mit der anderen, in der 
Form einer «Sponde» (Libation), «dapsile Potamon» (d.h. einen wasser- 
reichen Fluss) ausgiessen würde, zu bearbeiten. Und noch andere derartige 
Überlieferungen. 

Was die historischen Nachrichten betrifft, so erfahren wir daraus nur 
einiges über die uralten Bewohner der Halbinsel, über die Zahl ihrer kleinen 
Städtchen und über den berühmten Isthmusdurchstich des Perserkönigs 
Xerxes. Fast alle alten Quellen stimmen darüber überein, dass auf der Halb- 
insel und südlich vom durchgeschnittenen Isthmus fünf alte Städtchen 
waren, mit Namen: Dion, Olophyxos, Akrothoon, Thyssos und Kleonae. 
Über die genaue Stelle der Ansiedlungen auf der Halbinsel ist nichts be- 
kannt und jede wahrscheinliche Vermutung zeigt sich, ohne zufällige Fund- 
stücke oder systematische Ausgrabungen auf dem Athos, als nichtig. Die 
alten Bewohner dieser Städtchen sind die vorgeschichtlichen zweisprachigen 
(sie sprachen ausser pelasgisch auch griechisch) Einheimischen, gemischt mit 
griechischen Kolonisten aus Chalkis und aus der Insel Andros, gewesen. 

Der Isthmusdurchstich durch die Armeen des Xerxes ist von Herodot, 
dem Vater der Geschichte, mit vielen Einzelheiten erzählt, sie sind aber zum 
grössten Teil bekannt und deshalb werden wir sie hier nicht wiederholen. 
Wie und wann dieser Isthmusschnitt, von welchem heute kaum noch eine 
schwache Spur sichtbar ist, zugeschüttet worden ist, bleibt unbekannt. Dass 
aber tatsächlich der Isthmusgraben einmal existiert hat, das bezeugen zwei- 
fellos erstens die schriftliche Überlieferung der Quellen, zweitens der Name 
des heutigen Hafens Provlakas (d.h. vor dem Graben) und drittens noch 
der archäologische Fund, welcher vor Jahren in der heutigen Grabensspur 
gemacht worden war, nämlich dreihundert persische goldene Münzstücke 
(Dareikoi, d.h. Münzen des Königs Dareios). 

Was ist eigentlich aus diesen alten griechischen Städtchen auf dem 
Athos geworden? Es scheint, dass einige von diesen den schrecklichen 
Durchmarsch der persischen Heerscharen und später die furchtbare Zerstö- 
rung der Städte des Chalkidischen Bundes durch Philipp II von Mazedonien 
überlebt haben. Schliesslich aber hat keine, wie es scheint, nach so vielen 
Barbareneinfällen im Laufe der späteren vier christlichen Jahrhunderte die 
Zerstörung und die Verwüstung überstehen können, den das Vorkommen 
von Einsiedlern auf der Halbinsel später im 9. Jahrh. musste die Tatsache 
voraussetzen, dass das Land unbewohnt war. 

Das historische Leben wird also auf dem Athos nach dem Verschwinden 
der alten Stadtsiedlungen auf einige Jahrhunderte unterbrochen und fängt 
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wieder mit dem ersten Erscheinen von Einsiedlern dort im 9. Jahrh. an. 
Diese Zeitlücke versucht die Überlieferung durch die «Patria» (d. h. Ahn- 
enerzählungen) und die alten «Proskenytarien» (d. h. Reiseberichte von alten 
Wallfahrern) auszufüllen, indem sie vom berühmten Petros Athonites, dem 
ersten grossen Asketen des Heiligen Berges angeblich des 7. Jahrh., spricht 
und indem sie andererseits die Gründung von Kirchen und Klöstern auf 
Konstantin den Grossen oder auf Pulcheria, die Schwester des Kaisers Theo- 
dosios II, zurückführt. Heute wissen wir, dass Petros Athonites nicht im 7., 
sondern am Ende des 9 Jahrh. gelebt hat und dass seine Biographie erst 
im 11. Jahrh. von Nikolaos Sinaites verfasst worden ist. Wir werden aus- 
serdem noch im Folgenden sehen, wann und von wem die bedeutendsten 
Klöster des Athos gegründet worden sind. Tatsache ist jedoch, dass bis 
zur 7. Oekumenischen Synode im Jahre 787 n. Chr. kein Athonit in den 
Akten der ersten 6 oekumenischen Konzilien erwähnt wird. Dies wäre 
staunenswert, wenn wir annehmen sollten, dass es auch vor dem 9. Jahrh. 
ein organisiertes Mônchsleben auf dem Athos gegeben hat. Zum erstenmal 
sind athonitische Mönche nach dem Zeugnis des byzantinischen Historikers 
Genesios im Jahre 843 n. Chr. bei der Synode von Konstantinopel und in 
der Zeit der Kaiserin Theodora, der Gemahlin des Theophilos, erwähnt. 

Es ist also fast eindeutig, was geschehen ist. Sobald der Bilderstreit 
zu Ende war und sobald durch den Triumph der Mönchsansichten die Ver- 
folgungen und die Verwirrungen dieses religiös-politischen Streites, welcher 
den byzantinischen Staat auf 120 Jahre schütterte, aufgehört hatten, wurden 
die ersten athonitischen Mönche erwähnt. Dies zeigt, dass während der 
verwirrten Zeiten des Bilderstreites verfolgte Bilderfreunde auf der öden 
und hafenlosen Athoshalbinsel Zuflucht gefunden hatten, um dort ein Ere- 
mitenleben zu führen. Indem sie aber in Erdhöhlen und in Waldhütten 
versteckt lebten, waren sie nicht nur ihren Verfolgern, sondern auch dem 
Blick der Geschichte entzogen. Nur so ist es zu erklären, wie es plötzlich 
im Jahre 843 möglich war, dass athonitische Vertreter an der Synode der 
Kaiserin Theodora, auf der die Heiligen Bilder wiedererlaubt wurden, 
teilnahmen. 

Diese ist die Periode der Eremiten auf dem Athos gewesen. Eine 
Periode, welche einen dunklen Anfang hat und bis zur Mitte des 9. Jahrh. 
reicht. Im Folgenden werden wir ins Licht der Geschichte eintreten und 
einer Periode von lose organisierten Lavren die Periode der streng orga- 
nisierten Klöster folgen sehen. 

Über diese Lavrenperiode ist leider sehr wenig bekannt. Die älteste, 
aber nicht erhaltene, kaiserliche Urkunde über den Athos ist ein Sigillium 
des Kaisers Basilios I. des Mazedonen für Johannes Kolobos, den Gründer 
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des gleichnamigen Klosters ausserhalb der Grenze des Heiligen Berges. In 
dieser Urkunde wird gesagt, dass die Eremiten in den Ruhestätten des 
Athos und die Mönche im Koloboskloster von Belästigungen seitens jedes 
Klerikers geschützt und als Herren des Gebietes von Jerissos anerkannt 
werden. Die zweite kaiserliche Urkunde über den Athos ist wieder ein Si- 
gillium desselben Kaisers Basilios I. vom Jahre 883, in welchem wörtlich 
gesagt wird, dass «...diejenigen, welche das Einsiedlerleben gewählt haben... 
auf dem sogenannten Athosberg...» nicht von den Nachbarn oder von mi- 
litärischen und politischen Staatsbeamten, vom höchsten bis zum niedrigsten 
Stand, belästigt werden sollen. Es ist also weder von Klöstern noch vom 
Heiligen Berge die Rede, sondern nur von Einsiedlern auf einem Berge, 
welcher Athos heisst. Dieselbe Urkunde verbietet weiter, dass Hirten mit 
ihren Herden in Zukunft den Athos betreten, und so anerkennt sie zum 
erstenmal den Athos als ausschliesslichen Besitz seiner Asketen, einen Besitz, 
welchem nicht einmal der Staat Gewalt antun könnte. 

Später kommt noch ein drittes kaiserliches Sigillium, vom eo VI. 
dem Weisen diesmal, vom Jahre 911, in welchem die Mönche des Kolo- 
bosklosters getadelt werden, dass sie die Eremiten des Athos belästigen. Im 
Mai schliesslich des Jahres 942, in der Zeit des Kaisers Romanos I. Leka- 
penos, entscheidet der Inspektor von Thessaloniki, Thomas, als höchster 
Finanzbeamte, über Grenzfragen. Die Prozessparteien sind, auf der einen 
Seite Klosterväter, Vorsteher von Klostergemeinschaften, mitsamt den 
Bauern der Gegend, welche ihre Güter am Eingang des Athos hatten, und 
auf der anderen Seite Eremiten des Athos selbst. Das Ergebnis war, dass 
das Gebiet einer jeden Partei bestimmt und die Grenzlinie des Athos vom 
Meer zu Meer gezogen wurde. 

Was für ein Bild der damaligen Verhältnisse auf dem Athos kann 
aus diesen Urkunden entstehen ? Wir haben sie erwähnt, weil sie die ältesten 
und folglich für die Erforschung der Anfänge des Mönchslebens auf dem 
Athos die bedeutendsten sind. Wer sie studiert, bekommt ungefähr folgen- 
des Bild von den Zuständen auf dem Athos am Ende des 9. und am An- 
fang des 10. Jahrhunderts: Zuerst gab es innerhalb des Athosgebietes nur 
verstreute Einsiedler. Die meisten waren am «Halse» der Halbinsel und um 
Jerissos herum konzentriert. Dort befand sich anfänglich auch der alte 
«Gerontensitz» (Palaia Kathedra ton Geronton), das Verwaltungszentrum 
nämlich, wo dreimal im Jahre die Geronten, Vorsteher von Zellengruppen, 
zusammenkamen. Diese Kathedra wird schon im alten Sigillium des Leon VI. 
des Weisen vom Jahre 911 «die alte» genannt. Folglich war sie vor 911 auf 
ihre heutige Stelle, auf die genannte «Mesi» im Mittelpunkt des Athos, wo 
sich im 11. Jahrh. das Dorf Karyes bildete, verlegt worden. Kathedra aber 
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von Geronten, d.h. Sitz der Ältesten setzt eine Lavrenorganisation voraus. 
Es wurde nämlich zwischen Gruppen von Einsiedlerzellen verabredet, ein 
zentrales Kirchlein gemeinsam zu gründen und einen gemeinsamen Vorsteher 
anzuerkennen. Im Kirchlein, dem sogenannten «Kyriakon», versammelten 
sie sich nur an Sonntagen, sonst lebte ein jeder für sich und mit eigenen 
Mitteln. Der vorstehende Älteste (Gerontas) hatte nur religiöse und juristi- 
sche Befugnisse, aber alle Ältesten (Geronten) versammelten sich dreimal 
im Jahre im Rat der Ältesten (Kathedra der Geronten) in einer Sitzung 
über die gemeinsamen Fragen. Solch eine lose Organisation aber hatten auch 
die Lavren von Aegypten und von Palästina im 5. und 6. Jahrhundert. Aus 
» der Gleichheit der Organisation also ist es ersichtlich, dass wir auf dem 
Athos am Anfang Lavren desselben Typus haben. Deshalb sprachen wir 
von einer Lavrenperiode auf dem Heiligen Berg. Einige uralte Benennungen 
von solchen ausserhalb der Athosgrenze liegenden Lavren sind erhalten. So 
z.B. Kardiognostou, Moustakonos, Athanasiou, u.s.w. Alle diese sind 


Be. 4 
keine Klöster, sondern nur Lavren. 


Die frühere Lage der Kathedra der Geronten andererseits, draussen 
am Nordteile der Halbinsel, zeigt noch etwas anderes. Nämlich, dass die 
ersten Einsiedler des Athos auf dem Landwege gekommen und allmählich 
in die wilde Pflanzenwelt der unbewohnten Halbinsel, welche jenen Men- 
schen der Vergangenheit wie uns eine Dschungelwelt vorgekommen sein 
muss, hineingekrochen waren. Dass sie auf dem Landweg gekommen waren, 
scheint ganz natürlich zu sein, wenn man bedenkt, dass in der Zeit des 
Bilderstreites unter den Isaurischen Kaisern, als die ersten verfolgten Bil- 
derfreunde im Athos Zuflucht fanden, die omejaden Araber von Damaskus 
im Mittelmeer die Herren waren und die Seefahrt gefährdeten, Konstanti- 
nopel 717/8 angriffen und das Ägäische Meer als Seeräuber durchkreuzten. 
Man konnte also nur auf dem Landwege sicher zum Athos kommen. 

In der Mitte des 9. Jahrh. gründete, wie wir schon erwähnt haben, 
Johannes Kolobos das erste Kloster in der Nähe der Festung von Jerissos. 
Ausserhalb also der Athosgrenze und mitten in den Lavren der Umgegend. 
Binnen im Athosgebiete gab es damals nur Eremiten und Asketen. Zu 
bemerken ist, dass das erste Kloster nicht weit von den Victualien von 
bewohnten Ortschaften und nahe der schützenden Festung von Jerissos 
gegründet wurde. Was war weiter geschehen? Nach den ersten Reibungen 
mit der starken Gemeinde des Kolobosklosters und nach der Grenzschei- 
dung des athonitischen Gebietes vom Gebiete dieses Klosters verlegten die 
Athoniten die Kathedra der Geronten in die Mitte der Halbinsel, auf 
«Mesi», welche, wie wir gesagt haben, später Karyes genannt worden ist, 
wo sie zweifellos auch die erste Kirche des Protaton gründeten. Jetzt ist 
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zum erstenmal die Rede vom Amte des Protos des Athos, welcher von der 
Synaxe der Geronten gewählt wird, und jetzt ist zum erstenmal die Rede 
von Lavren innerhalb der Athosgrenze, wie die Lavra des Klimis, bei wel- 
cher später das Iberonkloster gegriindet wurde. Die Namen von diesen 
Lavren kommen später als Namen von angeblich uralten Klöstern vor, 
während es in Wirklichkeit Klöster, d.h. streng organisierte (koinobische) 
Lebensgemeinschaften und feste Gebäude, innerhalb der Athosgrenze und 
vor der Gründung des Klosters der Megali Lavra des Heiligen Athanasios 
nicht gegeben hat. In der Vita des Heiligen Athanasios wird charakteristisch 
der Zustand, in welchem der Heilige, ehe er mit dem Bau seines Klosters 
anfing, den Berg gefunden hatte, beschrieben. Wir lesen für Sie ein Stück 
von diesem schönen, alten Text vor: «Als der Heilige (Athanasios) auf den 
Berg kam...trieb er sich auf ihm herum und schaute sich die auf ihm Askese 
Übenden, die damals nicht viele waren, an...sie pflügten die Erde nicht, sie 
schnitten keine Erdenfurche, sie hatten keinen Ochsen, sie hatten keine 
Spanntiere und kein von den lasttragenden Tieren...sondern (sie lebten) in- 
dem sie Hütten aus kleinen Holzstücken aufrechtgestellt und ihnen ein Dach 
aus zusammengetragenem Grass aufgeformt hatten...». Und weiter: «...ihre 
Nahrung war durchaus eine wilde Bergnahrung...die Früchte von wilden 
Bäumen sammelnd, bereiteten sie sich eine rohe Mahlzeit...». Solches war 
das primitive Leben der freien Asketen in den Hütten der Lavren während 
der ersten Jahrhunderte des christlichen Athos, aber unscheinbar ist der 
Anfang von allen grossen Dingen. 

In dieser Weise und erst am Anfang des 10. Jahrh. fängt die Gestalt 
des Mönchslandes endgültig zu kristallisieren an und die Halbinsel wird als 
verbotene Mönchsgegend geweiht. Mit der Zeit wurden die Einsiedler des 
Berges so zahlreich, dass sowohl das Koloboskloster als auch die ausserhalb 
der Athosgrenze liegenden Lavren allmählich verfielen und zu Metochien 
der Klöster wurden, welche gross und viel im Gebirge entsprangen. So 
endet die Periode der lose organisierten Lavren und fängt diejenige der 
grossen Klöster an. 
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Das erste grosse und zu einem strengen «Koinobion» gemeinschaft- 
lichen Lebens organisierte Kloster, welches nunmehr innerhalb der Athos- 
grenze gegriindet wurde, ist das Kloster «Megisti Lavra» des Heiligen 
Athanasios gewesen. Nun bedeutete aber Lavra das Gebäude einer vielkôp- 
figen Klostergemeinschaft und nicht mehr die Zellengruppe von freien Ere- 
miten, die Gewohnheit der Zeit aber liebte es auch das Kloster des Heiligen 
Athanasios Lavra zu nennen und zwar Megisti (d.h. die Grösste), im Ge- 
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gensatz nämlich zu den anderen noch existierenden grösseren und kleine- 
ren Lavren. 

Die Gründung dieses Klosters ist mit den grossen Ereignissen der by- 
zantinischen Geschichte jener Zeit verbunden. Vom Jahre 823 bis 960, d.i. 
für 136 Jahre, besetzten arabische Seeräuber die Insel Kreta. Das ganze 
östliche Mittelmeer war nichts mehr als ein Piratenmeer. Handelschiffe 
wagten es nicht auf hoher See zu segeln und die Küstenbewohner flüchteten 
zum Innenlande. Kreta war voll von Piratenschätzen und von Sklavenmärkten. 
Das letzte Seeunternehmen grossen stils, welches gegen diese Seeräuber im 
Jahre 949, in der Zeit des Kaisers Konstantinos VII. des Porphyrogeneten, 
unter der Führung des Admirals Gongyles stattgefunden hatte, scheiterte 
elend. Im Sommer des Jahres 960 sandte der vom Volk verhasste, aber sehr 
tüchtige Eunuch Joseph Bringas, welcher die potitische Führung von Byzanz 
damals in der Hand hielt, gegen das Piratennest auf Kreta eine grosse und 
seit Jahren vorbereitete Seeflotte mit Landstreitkräften für einen eventuellen 
Kampf auf dem Lande. An der Spitze dieser grossen Expedition hatte dieser 
tüchtige Mann einen noch tüchtigeren gestellt, den Strategen Nikephoros 
Phokas, aus der grossen aristokratischen Landbesitzerfamilie in Kleinasien, 
der Phokadenfamilie._ 

Nach einer harten Belagerung den ganzen Winter hindurch eroberte 
das Heer des Nikephoros Phokas im März des Jahres 961 die Hauptstadt 
von Kreta und das Nest der Piraten, den Chantax (das heutige Herakleion), 
im Ansturm und zerstörte es. Kreta kam wieder nach 136 Jahren in grie- 
chische Hände zurück und der ganze Nahe-Orient atmete auf, da er von 
den entsetzlichen sarazenischen Seeräubern, welche im Jahre 904 auch noch 
die Grosstadt Thessalonike genommen und geplündert hatten, befreit wurde. 
Der ruhmreiche Stratege machte mit vielen Schätzen und handgebundenen 
Kriegsgefangenen einen Thriumphzug durch Konstantinopel. 

Während seiner militärischen Unternehmungen auf Kreta aber hatte 
Nikephoros Phokas, dieser zum Mönch versprochene General, welcher bei 
Gebet und Fasten lebte und mit Mönchen immer verkehrte, den Athanasios 
bei sich. Er hatte ihn im Kloster seines Onkels Michael Maleinos, einer 
grossen Mönchsgestalt auf dem Berge Kymina in Bithynien, kennen gelernt 
und lieb gewonnen. Zu diesem Athanasios hatte er den Wunsch ausgesprochen 
und das Versprechen gemacht, einmal mit ihm, wenn es mit seiner militä- 
rischen Karriere zu Ende wäre, gemeinsam Mönch zu werden. Nachher 
aber hatte Phokas seine Spuren verloren. Athanasios war in Athos und hatte 
sich in eine schwer zu entdeckende Eremitenzelle einer Lavra auf dem Zygos 
zurückgezogen. Die Leute des Nikephoros Phokas, welcher nach ihm überall 
suchte, entdeckten endlich den Athanasios bei der grossen Synaxe des Jahres, 
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zu welcher dreimal im Jahre die Asketen aus ihren Zufluchtsorten in den 
unzugänglichsten Zellen nach der «Mesi» herunterkamen. Man hatte ihn 
endlich gefunden und der General nahm ihn mit sich nach Kreta. 

Seine Erfolge dann auf Kreta schrieb Nikephoros Phokas der Hilfe 
Gottes und den Gebeten des Athanasios zu. Er erneuerte sein Versprechen, 
gemeinsam mit ihm Mönch zu werden, und gab dem Athanasios aus den 
erbeuteten Piratenschätzen viele Liter von Gold, damit er ein Kloster für 
ihre zukünftigen Pläne bauen könnte. Athanasios zog nach dem Athos. Er 
suchte sich einen von den wildesten und damals ödesten Plätzen auf dem 
südlichen Teile der Haldinsel, genannt «Melana», aus und fing mit vielen 
technischen Schwierigkeiten an in einem viereckigen Mauerwerk hinein sein 
Kloster zu bauen. Der Bau des heutigen Klosters der Lavra wurde also 
nach dem Fall von Kreta, d.h. nach März 961, begonnen, am wahrschein- 
lichsten am Anfang des Jahres 962, und mit Geldern aus der Kriegsbeute 
der Vernichtung der sarazenischen Seeräuber. Folglich stellt es, dieses ehr- 
würdige Kloster, eine Trophäe byzantinischen Sieges dar und steht heute wie 
ein steinernes Gebet des für den Sieg Gott dankenden Strategos Nikephoros 
Phokas da. h 

Als am 15. März 963 der Tod des Kaisers Romanos II. bekannt 
wurde, riefen die Soldaten des Nikephoros Phokas ihren Strategos in Kai- 
sareia von Kleinasien zum Kaiser aus. Nikephoros sah sich von der Wucht 
der Ereignisse gezwungen nach Konstantinopel zu marschieren. Er zog am 
14. August in die Stadt ein und am 17. August 963 wurde er nach Stras- 
senkämpfen gegen den Widerstand leistenden vom Volk verhassten Eunuchen 
Joseph Bringas zum Kaiser gekrönt. Als Athanasios dies erfuhr, unterbrach 
er den Bau seines Klosters. Was für einen Sinn hätte es nun mehr das 
Kloster für sie Beide ausbauen zu lassen, wenn der Eine von ihnen den 
Ruhm dieser eitelen, irdischen Welt vorgezogen hatte. Der weltfremde Asket 
hatte zuerst kein Verständnis für die Bedürfnisse eines Kaiserreiches, welches 
seinen grössten militärischen Mann unbedingt nötig hatte. Er liess Alles im 
Stiche und zog aus Nikephoros zu treffen. Eine Wiederholung des Ge- 
lübdes des Kaisers aber und eine neue finanzielle Hilfe überzeugten Atha- 
nasios sein Werk fortzusetzen. Die Ausbauarbeiten werden also auch nach 
dem Jahre 963 beim Lavrakloster fortgesetzt. Wir können aber, abgesehen 
von dem Fortschritt der Bauarbeiten, das Jahr 963 als das symbolische 
Jahr der Gründung des Lavraklosters betrachten. Es würde kein Lavra- 
kloster geben, wenn nicht im Jahre 963 die Versöhnung mit dem Kaiser 
stattgefunden hätte. Dies ist von Bedeutung für die Bestimmung des tausend- 
jährigen Jubiläums des Heiligen Berges. 
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Die Geschichte des Klosters des Athanasios ist nicht beendet. Die 
Eremiten in den Lavren und die vereinzelten Asketen in den Hiitten des 
Berges fiihlten sich durch den neuen Klosterbau benachteiligt. Neue Sitten 
und Gewohnheiten, welche die Art und Weise des Eremitenlebens umstürzten, 
wurden dadurch auf dem Berg eingeführt. Die zuerst nur 80 Mönche des 
Athanasios arbeiteten wie Ameisen bei der Konstruktion von profanen 
Werken, wie Mühlen, Backöfen, Wasserleitungen, und schwitzten bei der 
Bebauung der Erde mit Spanntieren, indem sie wie Soldaten unter dem 
Befehle eines Führers gemeinsam lebten. Auf diese Weise aber ist die persön- 
liche Freiheit des rechenschaftslosen Eremiten verloren gegangen. Dazu kam, 
dass das Ansehen der Persönlichkeit des Athanasios wuchs und der Protos 
des Berges zum zweiten Range degradiert wurde. Solange aber in Konstanti- 
nopel der Freund der Athanasios Nikephoros Phokas auf dem Thron sass, 
blieben die erzürnten altmodischen Geronten ruhig. Als aber in der Nacht 
vom 10. zum 11. Dezember 969 Nikephoros Phokas von den Leuten des 
Johannes Tsimiskis mit Hilfe der leichtsinnigen Kaiserin Theophano in 
seinem Schlafzimmer ermordet wurde, stellte sich eine Gesandschaft von 
Athoniten mit dem Protos des Berges an der Spitze, der auch Athanasios 
hiess, dem neuen Kaiser mit Beschwerden vor. Tsimiskis sandte dann im 
Jahre 971 zum Athos den Higoumenos des Studionklosters von Konstanti- 
nopel Euthymios, um die Streitenden zu versöhnen und das Mönchsleben 
auf dem Athos auf Grund von allgemeinen Organisationsregeln und=formen, 
wie es sein grosses Auswachsen erfordete, zu regeln. Euthymios rief im 
alten Protaton—in der Mesi—die Higoumenen des Berges zusammen und 
verfasste unter Zustimmung aller Anwesenden das Erste Typikon, d.h. das 
erste Statut, des Berges. 

Diese Gründungsurkunde des Mönchsstaates des Athos, welche der 
Kaiser Johannes Tsimiskis in Jahre 972 durch seine rotfarbige gigantische 
Unterschrift auch bestätigte, ist drei Meter lang und wird heute im Archiv 
der «Hiera Koinotis» in Karyes aufbewahrt. Den Athoniten ist sie bekannt 
als der «Tragos» (d.h. der Bock), weil sie auf grossen zusammengeklebten 
Stücken von Bockshaut geschrieben ist. Sie ist von 56 Klostervätern, d.h. 
Geronten, Vorstehern von alten Lavren, welche allerdings das Kloster, 
welchem sie angehören, nicht nennen, da die Lavren keinen offiziellen und 
ständigen Namen hatten, unterschrieben worden. Der Tragos ist auch die 
älteste byzantinische Urkunde, auf welcher eine eigenhändige Unterschrift 
eines byzantinischen Kaisers uns erhalten worden ist. Er wird heute von 
den Mönchen eifersüchtig in einem besiegelten Kästchen behütet und nur 
selten in Ausnahmsfällen wird er nur in Anwesenheit von 14-20 Vertretern 
von selbständigen Klöstern aufgezeigt. 
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Der Tragos trägt heute auf seinem Riicken die alte Erzählung, wie 
er vom Kaiser unterschrieben worden ist. Auf der Riickseite seines Perga- 
ments nämlich und 50 cm. höher vom unteren Rande befindet sich eine 
langgestreckte rotfarbige Schriftflecke. In dieser kann man mit ein wenig 
Aufmerksamkeit dieselbe Unterschrift des Kaisers, welche auf der vorderen 
beschriebenen Seite steht, aber in Gegenrichtung, wie auf Löschpapier ab- 
gedruckt, lesen, so: ’Imdvvng &v Xowrò tH Oe@ morès Baoıkevs av ‘Pw- 
uofov 6 Touuoxÿs. Was ist eigentlich geschehen ? Wie konnte die Unter- 
schrift des Kaisers auf die Rückseite der Urkunde überspringen und sich 
dort in entgegengesetzter Schriftrichtung zeigen. Ganz einfach. Während 
der Kaiser in der kaiserlichen Schreibstube des Palastes, in dem sogenann- 
ten «Monothyron», eine ganze Reihe von Urkunden unterschrieb, legte 
der Beamte, welcher die Urkunden dem Kaiser zur Unterschrift vorlegte, 
der sogenannte «6 gai tot Kuvixelou», den Tragos, nachdem er unter- 
schrieben worden war, mit der Schriftseite nach unten beiseite. Auf dem 
Tragos legte er dann, wieder mit der Schriftseite nach unten, die nächste 
schon unterschriebene Urkunde auf. Die noch frische, rote Tinte der 
kaiserlichen Unterschrift der zweiten Urkunde drückte sich dann auf dem 
Rücken des Tragos, in entgegengesetzter Schriftrichtung natürlich, wie 
auf einem Löschblatt, ab. So erzählt uns der Tragos, wie er in der kaiser- 
lichen Schreibstube vom Kaiser Johannes Tsimiskis vor ungefähr tausend 
Jahren unterschrieben worden ist. 

Dieses Erste Typikon des Berges war also der Grundstein zu einem or- 
ganisierten Mönchsleben auf dem Athos. Die Verwaltung des Berges hatte 
es gemeinschaftlich und untrennbar dem Protos und der Synaxe, welche nun 
mehr einmal im Jahre, am 15. August, in der Mesi zusammenkommen 
würde, in die Hände gegeben. Weiter gründete es das jährliche Amt des 
Oekonomos der Mesi, als Vollstreckungsorganes derselben und regelte es 
die Aufnahme=und die Lebensbedingungen eines Mönches in ein Kloster, 
so wie das Verhältnis der Zelleneinsiedler zum Mutterkloster. Der Protos 
aber, der seine Macht dadurch vermindert sah, griff zur Vervielfältigung 
der um die Mesi befindlichen und von ihm abhängigen Kellioten (Zellenein- 
siedler) und so wurde er der Hirt einer gesonderten idiorythmischen Lavra. 
In der Weise konnte er sein Amt bis über das 14. Jahrhundert hinaus sich 
auswirken lassen. 

Nikephoros Phokas hatte aus den jährlichen Steuergeldern der Insel 
Lemnos der Lavra des Athanasios regelmässiges Einkommen gesichert. Seit 
der Ermordung aber seines Freundes ist Athanasios niemals mehr in Kon- 
stantinopel gewesen, sondern er sicherte jedesmal Schutz für sein Kloster, 
indem er seinen Schüler und Freund Johannes den Iber zum jeweiligen Kaiser 
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hinschickte. So hatte er eine Verdoppelung des Lemnoseinkommens und 
eine Erhöhung der Mönchszahl seines Klosters vom Tsimiskis, wie auch 
viele Giiterschenkungen auf der Chalkidike und auf dem Athos selbst vom 
Basilios II. dem Bulgaroktonos, erreichen kònnen. Seitdem vervielfàltigten 
sich dauernd die Lavragiiter durch kaiserliche Chrysobullen und Horismoi, 
sowie durch private Schenkungsurkunden. 

Dieser Johannes Iber und sein Sohn Euthymios haben eine grosse 
Rolle bei der Griindung des zweiten historischen Athosklosters, des Iberon- 
klosters, gespielt. Den Johannes Tornikios Iber, ehemaligen Strategen und 
jetzt Mönch bei der Athanasioslavra, benützt der Kaiser Basilios II. als 
seinen Gesandten zum Ibererkönig David und bekommt in einer unruhigen 
Zeit, beim Aufstande nämlich des furchtbaren Bardas Skleros, eine Hilfe 
von iberischen Reitern. Nach der Schlacht auf der pangalischen Ebene, 
beim Amorion von Phrygien, und nach der Zerstörung des Bardas Skleros 
am 24. Mai des Jahres 979 wurden diesem Johannes Iber, welcher die wil- 
den iberischen Reiter gebracht und den Thron gerettet hatte, Schätze aus 
dem erbeuteten Heerlager des Skleros als Dankschenkung gegeben. Im näch- 
sten Jahr 980 trat ihm Basilios II. das alte Leontios=und später Prodro- 
moskloster in Thessalonike, das uns bekannte Koloboskloster bei Jerissos 
und die alte Klimislavra auf dem Athos durch kaiserliches Chrysobull ab. 
Dort, bei der Klimislavra, baute Johannes Iber durch die ihm geschenkten 
Schätze sein Kloster, das Heilige Iberonkloster, dessen Higoumenos nach 
ihm selbst sein Sohn Euthymios und später sein Neffe Georgios Barazbazde 
geworden war. Das Iberonkloster ist also, nach der Lavra des Athanasios, 
die zweite byzantinische Siegestrophäe auf dem Athos, des Sieges nämlich 
des Kaisers Basilios II. über den entzetzlichen Aufständer Bardas Skleros, 
eines Sieges, welcher dem Kaiser seinen erfolgreichen Krieg gegen die Bul- 
garen des Samuel, woraus er den Namen Bulgaroktonos (Bulgarentöter) in 
der Geschichte hat, möglich machte. À 

Diese ist mit wenigen Worten die Geschichte der zwei historischen 
Klöster des Athos, von welchen wir allerdings etwas mehr wissen. In den 
Zeiten des Heiligen Athanasios, d.h. vom 960-1000, sind, aller Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit nach, folgende aus den heutigen 20 selbstständigen Athos- 
klöstern, von deren Gründungsgeschichte und den Gründern selbst wir al- 
lerdings nicht viel wissen, gegründet worden: Batopediou, Esphigmenou, 
Xeropotamou, Hagiou Pavlou, Philotheou, Xenophontos, Stavronikita und 
vielleicht auch das Zographoukloster. Insgesamt zehn also von den heutigen 
zwanzig Klöstern. In denselben Zeiten aber sind parallel viele andere 
Klöster noch, 33 an der Zahl, welche im 13. u. 14. Jahrh. zerstört wurden 
und nur ihre Namen als Metochien der grossen Klöster geblieben sind, 
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erwähnt. Alle diese Klöster hatten das koinobische System. Das idioryth- 
mische Lebenssystem der Klöster, welches sich nach dem Fall Konstanti- 
nopels entwickelt hatte, war bis zum 14. Jahrh. auf dem Athos unbekannt. 

Wir sind mit der Periode der grossen Klöster in der Zeit des Atha- 
nasios fertig und wir werden jetzt die Geschichte des Athos der Kiirze hal- 
ber nach Jahrhunderten betrachten. Das 11. Jahrh., das jetzt folgt, zeugt 
von einer grossen Entwicklung des Mönchslebens auf dem Athos. Dieses 
Jahrhundert ist durch drei grosse Ereignisse charakterisiert. Diese sind: 1) 
die Griindung von vielen, neuen Klôstern, unter welchen auch noch einige 
fremder Nationalitàt waren, 2) die Verfassung des Zweiten Typikons des 
Berges und 3) die Walachenfrage. 

Die Anzahl der Klôster auf dem Athos war bis zur Mitte des 11. 
Jahrh. auf 180 gestiegen. Unter diesen war das bekannteste Ausländerkloster 
das Amalfitanerkloster, Ruinen von welchem an der Kiiste des Athos 
nôrdlich von Lavra und am Orte genannt «Morphonou» (=Amalfinou) bis 
heute zu sehen sind. Das Kloster war von Kaufleuten aus Analfi Italiens, 
welche in Konstantinopel ein gleichnamiges Stadtviertel innehatten, unter- 
stützt. Es verfiel aber mit der Zeit und war nach der Kirchentrennung des 
Jahres 1054 allmählich verlassen und zu Metochion des benachbarten Lavra- 
klosters geworden. Noch andere Klosternamen aber, wie das Sikeloskloster, 
das Chaldoskloster, bezeugen, dass es noch andere Ausländerklöster in 
diesem Jahrhundert auf dem Berge gegeben hatte. Von den 20 heute existie- 
renden Athosklöstern erscheinen in diesem Jahrhundert noch drei: Docheia- 
riou, Karakallou und Kastamonitou. 

So viele neue Klöster stellten unvermeidlich neue Fragen, welche vom 
Ersten Typikon nicht vorgesehen werden konnten, auf. Die Folge war, dass 
die Athoniten sich an den Kaiser Konstantinos IX. Monomachos um Rat 
wandten, welcher zu diesem Zwecke den Higoumenos des konstantinopoli- 
tanichen Tzintziloukisklosters namens Kosmas zum Athos hinsandte. Kosmas 
rief in Karyes die 180 Higoumenen des Berges zusammen, welche nach viel- 
tägigen Besprechungen in Übereinstimmung das Zweite Typikon des Berges 
zu verfassen vermochten. Im Juli 1046 wurde es durch ein besonderes 
Chrysobull auch vom Kaiser bestätigt. In diesem Chrysobull wird der Athos 
zum erstenmal vom Kaiser selbst offiziell «Heiliger Berg» genannt. Diese 
Benennung existierte zweifellos schon längst im Volksmunde, diese aber ist 
die erste uns bekannte offizielle Adoptierung des Namens vom Kaiser selbst 
und in einer kaiserlichen Urkunde. 

Die Walachenfrage kam schliesslich auf als sich 300 Familien noma- 
discher Hirten am Heiligen Berge niederliessen und jahrelang dort geblieben 
waren. Die Anwesenheit von Frauen vor allem hatte den Anlass zu Skan- 
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dalen gegeben. Das Eingreifen dann in die Rechte des Heiligen Berges zum 
erstenmal durch einen Patriarchen, den Nikolaos III. Grammatikos, brachte 
allerdings eine Verwicklung von Zuständigkeitsrechten mit sich und verletzte 
das Vorrecht des Berges, ausschliesslich von Kaisern beschützt zu werden. 
Die Walachen wurden schliesslich durch die Initiative des Higoumenos der 
Lavra Joannikios Balmas um das Jahr 1110 vom Heiligen Berge ausgetrieben. 


3 OK Ok 


Das 12. Jahrhundert war ein Jahrhundert der Ruhe fiir den Athos 
gewesen. Die Kaiser der Komnenischen Dynastie, verwickelt in Kriegen gegen 
die Normannen, die Araber und die Kreuzfahrer, hatten dem Heiligen 
Berge wenig Aufmerksamkeit geschenkt. Dies ist vielleicht der Grund, wes- 
halb wir nicht viele kaiserliche Urkunden fiir den Heiligen Berg aus diesem 
Jahrhundert besitzen. Das 12. Jahrhundert sah aber die Griindung von zwei 
bedeutenden athonitischen Klöstern, des Klosters des Heiligen Panteleimon 
und des Klosters Chelandariou. 

Im Jahre 1169 erbaten russische Mönche, welche im alten griechischen 
Kloster Xylourgou lebten, die Synaxe und den Protos ihnen ein grösseres 
Kloster, weil das ihrige ihnen zu eng war, abtreten zu wollen. Ihnen wurde 
das damals verlassene Sphranzeskloster oder «des Thessalonikers» genannt 
abgetreten. Der Higoumenos Laurentios siedelte mit seinen russischen Mön- 
chen zu diesem Kloster über und so wurde das Kloster des Heiligen Pante- 
leimon des Thessalonikers geboren (Russiko). Das Kloster hiess von seinem 
alten Gründer «tou Thessalonikeos», d.h. des Thessalonikers, und war dem 
Heiligen Panteleimon geweiht. Es hat also keine Beziehung zu der heutigen 
byzantinischen Kirche des Heiligen Panteleimon in Thessalonike, wie es aus 
Missverständnis geglaubt worden war. Die Russen dieses Klosters aber sind 
später verschwunden und sind nicht die unmittelbaren Vorgänger der heute 
auf dem Berge lebenden russischen Mönche. Diese, wie wir im Folgenden 
sehen werden, sind in viel jüngeren Zeiten zum Athos gekommen. Das alte 
Xylourgoukloster ist heute die Skiti Bogoroditza an der Bezirksgrenze des 
Pantokratorsklosters, während das Kloster des Thessalonikers das sogenannte 
Palaiomonastiron neben dem neuen russischen Kloster ist. 

Das Chelandarioukloster existierte schon vorher, es ist aber nicht 
bekannt seit wann, als eine verlassene Lavra eines Gründers, welcher den 
Namen Chelandarios oder Chelandaris (vom byzantinischen Schiffstypus 
Chelandion) trug. Am Ende des 12. Jahrh. wurde es dem Heiligen Sabbas, 
dem Sohn des serbischen Krales Stephan Nemanja, durch kaiserlisches 
Chrysobull gegeben. Sabbas war aus dem Königshofe seines Vaters ent- 
flohen, um Mönch auf dem Heiligen Berge zu werden. Später wurde er 
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zum Erzbischof Serbiens erhoben, jetzt aber, als er im Athos entdeckt 
worden war, überredete er seinen Vater Stephan Mönch mit ihm, als Mönch 
Symeon, zu werden. Zu diesem Zwecke bauten sie beide die alte Lavra 
Chelandariou zu einem Kloster aus, welches alle Kralen von Serbien durch 
unzählige Schenkungen später schwer bereichert haben. 


Vom 13. Jahrhundert ab mit der Frankenherrschaft des IV. Kreuz- 
zuges fangen die Drangsalierungen des Heiligen Berges an. In den ersten 
Jahren des Fränkischen Königreichs von Thessalonike vor allem haben die 
Barone des Bonifaz vom Monferrat die Klöster des Heiligen Berges syste- 
matisch geplündert. Dieser Zustand verbesserte sich ein wenig, als Heinrich 
von Flandra, der den Heiligen Berg unter seinem Schutz nahm, im Jahre 
1206 zum Lateinischen König von Konstantinopel wurde, und als Papst 
Innozenz Ill., durch die Anflehungen der Mönche bewogen, schützend 
eingriff. Eine zweite Plage dieses Jahrhunderts waren die italiotischen und 
die griechischen Seeräuber, welche in den verwirrten Zeiten der verhassten 
Frankenherrschaft ungehindert tätig waren. Die Frage dann der Union mit 
der Katholischen Kirche verbitterte die Freude der Orthodoxie und das 
Jubeln der Nation über die Zurückeroberung von Konstantinopel im Jahre 
1261 schwer. Die Politik des Michael VIII. Paläologos, welcher den Ge- 
fahren eines erneuten Kreuzzuges des Westens durch die Unterwerfung der 
Ostkirche unter den Papst vorzubeugen hoffte, fand grossen Widerstand 
bei den Hagioriten, welche gegen die Union aufstehend auch noch einen 
dogmatischen Brief dem Kaiser zu schicken gewagt hatten. Dann fingen 
die gewalttätigen Massnahmen des Staates an. Dann spricht das alte Sy- 
naxar von Mönchenhinrichtungen in den Klöstern Vatopediou und Iberon, 
von Verbrennung von 26 Mönchen des Zographouklosters, welche sich in 
einem Turm verschlossen hatten, von der Schlachtung des Protos und vieler 
Kellioten der Lavra bei Karyes und von vielen anderen Greueltaten, welche 
erst mit dem Tode Michaels VII. im Jahre 1282 und mit der Entthronung 
des Patriarchen Johannes Bekkos im selben Jahre ein Ende gefunden hatten. 
Diese Greueltaten aber sind nicht historisch bestätigt, sondern sie sind viel 
mehr den übertriebenen Gerüchten des Fanatismus jener Zeit zuzuschreiben. 


OK 3k 


Wir haben so das ftir den Athos ereignisvolle 14. Jahrhundert erreicht. 
In der ersten Hälfte dieses Jahrhunderts dauern, trotzt des Schutzes des 
mönchenfreundlichen Kaisers Andronikos II. des Älteren, welcher in seiner 
langen Regierungszeit (1282 - 1328) mehr als 45 die Athosklöster beschen- 
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kende Chrysobullen herausgab, die Übel des Heiligen Berges fort. Sie kamen 
von dem entsetzlichen Einbruch der räuberischen Katalanischen Gesellschaft, 
während andererseits die serbische Eroberung, welche nachfolgte, für den 
Byzantinischen Staat katastrophal gewirkt hatte. In der zweiten Hälfte aber 
desselben Jahrhunderts gewinnt das Mönchtum des Berges, nachdem es aus 
dem grossen Sturm der Hesychastenfrage thriumphierend herauskam, seine 
Kräfte zurück, und unter dem Schutz der Paläologischen Kaiser blüht es 
auf und gründet neue Klöster. Der Protos wird von den Eingriffen des 
Bischofs von Jerissos befreit, es wird das Dritte Typikon des Berges ver- 
fasst, und so formt sich ungefähr der heutige Status der Klöster, unter 
welchem das Athonitische Mönchtum bis zu seiner Unterwerfung zu den 
osmanischen Türken mit Begeisterung gearbeitet und geschafft hat. 

Die Katalanen, diese söldnerischen Piraten und Banditen aus Spanien, 
welche seit dem Jahre 1302 angeblich im Dienste des Byzantinischen Staates 
waren, brachen mit ihm ab, und nachdem sie die Bewohner von Kallipo- 
lis niedergemetzelt und in Thrazien und Ostmazedonien schauerlich geplün- 
dert hatten, liessen sie sich auf der Halbinsel Kassandra im Jahre 1307 
nieder. Seitdem und bis sie sich nach Süd- Griechenland im Jahre 1309 
zurückzogen erlitt der Heilige Berg von ihren Einfällen zwei Jahre lang 
furchtbare Katastrophen. So gross war dieses Übel, dass von den 180 
Klöstern des 11. Jahrhunderts nur noch 25 im 14. Jahrh. zu finden sind, 
von denen sich 13 bis heute erhalten haben. Damals ist es gewesen, dass 
die meisten von den unzähligen kleineren Klöstern verwüstet und aus der 
Landkarte des Heiligen Berges verschwunden sind. Ihre Ruinen waren zu 
Metochien des nächsten grösseren Klosters, welches sich erhalten hatte, 
geworden. 

Das ausgedehnte aber kurzlebige Kaiserreich des Stephan Duschan 
(1345-1355), welches unter seinen eroberten Gebieten auch Mazedonien, 
ausser der Städte Thessalonike und Kavala, zählte, wurde unvermeidlich 
zum natürlichen Beschützer des Heiligen Berges. Die meisten Klöster haben 
heute in ihren Archiven Chrysobullen des Duschan, welche ihnen ihre Guts- 
besitzerrechte bestätigen. Vor allem aber hatten die Serben das serbische 
Kloster von Chelandari, welches für eine Weile das reichste und das viel- 
köpfigste Kloster des Heiligen Berges geworden war, begütert und bereichert. 
So war das serbische nationale Element in diesem Jahrhundert so stark, dass 
es das zweite grosse Element nach dem griechischen auf dem Athos ge- 
worden war. Bulgaren hatte es nur im Kloster Zographou, wenige wie heute, 
gegeben. Die Russen, im Kloster Panteleimon ohne Nachwuchs geblieben, 
waren in diesem Jahrhundert verschwunden. Die Russen, welche heute im 
Athos sind, kamen vom Jahre 1840 ab zum Heiligen Berge. Die Amalfitaner 
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waren längst verschwunden und die Iberer im Iberonkloster waren so zusam- 
mengeschmolzen, dass im Jahre 1355 der Patriarch zusammen mit dem 
Protos und der Synaxe die griechische Sprache als Liturgiesprache ins Klo- 
ster eingeführt und die Klosterverwaltung in griechische Hände gegeben 
hatten. So sah die ethnologische Gestalt des Heiligen Berges inf 14. Jahr- 
hundert aus. 

Die Frage nun der Hesychasten war aus kleinen und unbedeutenden 
Anlässen entsprungen. Hesychasten, d.h. Eremiten, welche sich in strenger 
Isolierung zur geistigen Konzentrierung und zur stummen Andacht hingaben, 
hatte es immer auf dem Athos und anderswo gegeben. Um das Jahr 1310 
kam aber aus dem Nahen— Orient zum Heiligen Berge Gregorios Sinaïtis, 
welcher einigen Eremiten der Skiti—Magoula, nicht weit vom Lavrakloster, 
eine neue empirische Methode der geistigen Konzentration beibrachte. Die 
Lehre fand Nachahmer und ging aus der Grenze des Heiligen Berges hinaus. 
Dann fand der gebildete Mönch aus Kalavrien, Barlaam, Veranlassung die 
Orthodoxie dogmatisch anzugreifen. Die Verteidigung des athonitischen 
Mönchtums, sowie der Orthodoxie im allgemeinen, übernahm der weise Theo- 
loge—auch er ein Athonit—Gregorios Palamas. Die Sache entwickelte sich 
zu einer grossen dogmatisch—theologischen Frage über die irdische oder die 
unirdische Natur des Thaborischen Lichtes bei der Verklärung des Heilandes 
und über das Stoffwesen Gottes. Persönlichkeiten der Zeit, wie Nikephoros 
Gregoras, Gregorios Akindynos, Prochoros Kydonis, Philotheos, der spätere 
Patriarch, und viele anderen mischten sich in den Streit ein. Als aber auch 
noch der Thronusurpator Johannes Kantakuzenos, welcher gegen den legi- 
timen Kaiser Johannes V. Paläologos kämpfte, mit den athonitischen Hesy- 
chasten und dem Palamas aus politischer Zweckmässigkeit Partei machte, 
waren alle seine politischen Gegner antipalamitisch geworden, und so nahm 
die Sache auch einen politischen Charakter an. Im begrenzten Zeitraum 
eines Vortrages über die ganze Geschichte des Heiligen Berges, zwangsläufig 
in kurzer Übersicht gehaltenen, kann unmöglich nicht nur eine Ausbreitung 
des theologischen Inhaltes, sondern nicht einmal eine äusserliche Erzählung 
der verschiedenen Entwicklungsphasen der Frage Platz finden. Im Grunde 
genommen handelte es sich, wie es scheint, um den Kampf zweier geistigen 
Tendenzen, welcher in jener Zeit im menschlichen Bewusstsein sich abspielte. 
Einer rationalistischen Tendenz nämlich, welche die klassische Bildung über- 
mässig hochschätzte, und einer mystischen Tendenz, welche aus einem über- 
starken religiösen Gefühl heraus die psychischen Kräfte des Menschen über 
seine Logik stellte. In diesem grossen Kampfe des «warmen» Glaubens 
gegen die «kalte» Logik, eines Kampfes, welcher einem Patriarchen— Johan- 
nes Kalekas—den Thron kostete und aus welchem ein Heiliger—Gregorios 
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Palamas—erwuchs, ist der Heilige Berg ein Vorkämpfer gewesen und hat durch 
seine Anhänger zum Sieg der hesychastischen Ansichten stark beigetragen. 

In der zweiten Hälfte des 14. Jahrhunderts und in der Zeit des Sieges 
der Orthodoxie und des Dogmas der unirdischen Natur des Verklärungs- 
lichtes werden auf dem Athos neue Klöster, welche vielleicht aus diesem 
Grunde meistens dem Heilande gewidmet sind, gegründet. So wird das 
Pantokratorkloster, geweiht dem Namen der Transfiguration des Heilandes, 
und das Kloster Simonos Petra, geweiht der Geburt des Heilandes, gegriindet. 
Das alte Kloster Koutloumousiou wird auch im Namen der Verklärung 
erneuert und weiter sind noch das Kloster Dionysiou, dem Namen des 
Johannes Prodromos, und Gregoriou, dem Namen des Heiligen Nikolaos, 
geweiht, gegriindet worden. Gegen Ende also des 14. Jahrh. gab es auf 
dem Athos 19 von den 20 heute existierenden Klöstern, mit Ausnahme 
also des Stavronikitaklosters, welches damals verlassen war und im Jahre 
1533 restauriert worden ist. Es gab aber auch noch weitere fünf Klöster, 
Alypiou, Charitonos, Rabdouchou, Saravari, und Makris, weche allmählich 
von den Klöstern Lavra, Iberon und Chelandariou absorbiert worden waren. 
Der Heilige Berg hat also seine heutige Gestalt schon am Ende des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts bekommen und diese war noch mehr stabilisiert worden, als im 
Jahre 1394 durch die Verfassung des Dritten Typikons des Berges die Frage 
der unanehmbaren Eingriffe des Bischofs von Jerissos und die Frage der 
Vortrittsrechte der 25 Klöster geregelt worden waren. 

Die rege geistige Bewegung des Mönchtums auf dem Athos während 
des 14. Jahrh. und die grosse Menge von weisen und heiligen Männern, 
welche sich in ihm entweder aus ihren Klöstern und Ruhestätten heraus 
oder durch ihre persönliche Anwesenheit in den verschiedenen Synoden 
durch ihre Feder oder durch ihre Rede in den bedeutendsten geistigen und 
politischen Fragen ihrer Zeit ausgezeichnet haben, können als die letzte 
Aufloderung des byzantinischen religiösen und philosophischen Geistes 
betrachtet werden. Das Ansehen des Heiligen Berges bei den Orthodoxen 
aller Länder war gross, und die Stellungsnahme der Hagioriten zu den Bren- 
fragen des Staates übte grossen Einfluss auf die Kaiser selbst aus. Hagi- 
oritische Mönche werden später den Kaiser Johannes Paläologos bei seinem 
letzten Versuch, das Kaiserreich durch die Kirchenunion zu retten, nach 
Florenz begleiten. 

Gegen Ende des 14. Jahrhunderts wird auch die sogenannte idiory- 
thmische Lebensweise auf dem Athos eingeführt, welche den Angriffen der 
Verteitiger des koinobischen Systems trotzt und den Versuchen des Kaisers 
Manuel II. Paläologos trotzt, das Übel durch die theoretische Lehre eines 
Chrysobull-Typikons im Jahre 1406 zu verhindern, mit der Zeit Sitte wurde 
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und sich zum Teil bis heute gehalten hat, weil sie vielleicht tatsächlichen 
Bedürfnissen der Zeit entsprach. ti 


KEK 


Mit dem Anbrechen des 15. Jahrhunderts fängt das Todesrôcheln 
des Byzantinischen Staates, welcher schon längst im Verfall war, an. Die 
militärische Katastrophe von Bajazet bei Angyra im Juli 1402 hatte dem 
unvermeidlichen Ende eine Verlegung auf einige Jahrzehnte gegeben. Im 
Jahre 1430 fiel Thessalonike endgiiltig in die Hände der Türken. Die Hagio- 
riten boten dann ihre Unterwerfung dem Sultan Murat II. an. Es war eine 
grundsätzliche Politik des Eroberers, die sich freiwillig unterwerfenden zu 
beschiitzen. So wurde das Existenzrecht der Klòster von den Tiirken aner- 
kannt und ihr Gütervermögen gerettet. Als 1453 Konstantinopel auch fiel, 
erneuerte einfach der Eroberer der Sitte nach die Privilegien des Athos, 
welche schon einmal dem Unterworfenen gegeben worden waren und diese 
Erneuerung setzte sich durch die Firmane der nächsten Sultane auch fort. 


Eito 


Während der langen und schweren Jahrhunderte der Versklavung der 
Nation ist der Heilige Berg der zweite Punkt des Vaterlandes gewesen, nach 
dem Patriarcheion von Konstantinopel, wo sich das Licht der nationalen 
Psyche konzentriert hat. Fast fiinfhundert Jahre Sklavenlebens ist aber 
eine lange Zeit. Brinde und Verfall in verschiedenen Zeiten hatten viele 
Klöster im ganzen oder zum Teil zu Ruinen gemacht. In beiden Fällen 
aber eilte die Orthodoxie innerhalb und ausserhalb des othomanischen 
Reiches prompt und reichlich zur Hilfe. Das Geld von reichen Privatper- 
sonen oder die Schätze von Fürstenhäusern erneuerten bald das Zerstörte 
und schufen so die Grundlage für ein neues Aufblühen der Kunst im Athos 
mitten in der Türkenherrschaft. So haben im 16. Jahrh. zwei Klöster, Dio- 
nysiou und Simopetra, durch Brand gelitten und noch zwei, Esphigmenou 
und Docheiariou, sind restauriert worden. In 17. Jahrh. brannte das Stavro- 
nikitakloster und zum zweitenmal Simopetra. Im 18. Jahrh. brannten wieder 
zwei Klöster, Chelandariou und Gregoriou, und zwei, Zographou und 
Xeropotamou, sind restauriert worden. Das 19. Jahrh. sah 9 Brände in 
den Athosklöstern. Bei allen diesen Bränden wurden meistens Mönchszellen 
vernichtet, während die Klosterväter die Schätze und die Bibliotheken 
der Klöster zu retten eilten. Die Brände bedeuteten aber zugleich spätere 
architektonische und dekorative Arbeiten im grossen Masstabe, welche, wie 
wir gesagt haben, eine zweite Periode des grossen Aufblühens der byzanti- 
nischen Kunst auf dem Athos in der Türkenzeit veranlasst haben. 
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Es würde ein schweres Schicksal für die Nation bedeutet haben, wenn 
der Heilige Berg als eine mönchische Politeia nach einem sinnlosen Wider- 
stand aus der Welt verschwunden wäre. Es gehört nicht hierher, die poli- 
tische Rolle und die soziale Tätigkeit des Heiligen Berges während der 
Türkenherrschaft, als er der allgemeine Zufluchtsort für Arme und Ver- 
folgten, für Fremde und Bedrückte gewesen ist, sowie seine bedeutende 
und noch nicht genug studierte Rolle während des Grossen Griechischen 
Aufstandes, zu betonnen. Heute, wenn der Heilige Berg zerstört wäre, würde 
es für uns den Verlust eines, für unsere byzantinische Geschichte vor allem, 
grossen und an nationalen Kleinoden reichen Museums und Bibliothek, 
sowie den ‚Verlust einer Festung unserer Orthodoxie bedeuten. Und doch 
befindet sich heute der Heilige Berg im langsamen Zerfall. Die modernen 
sozialen Verhältnisse sind kaum für den Nachwuchs von Kandidaten für 
das Mönchsleben und überhaupt von Menschen mit Einem Drang zur 
Askese günstig. Die unveränderliche Lebensweise der Athoniten anderer- 
seits bewahrt die grosse zeitliche Kluft zwischen dem modernen Leben und 
ihrer byzantinischen Vergangenheit. Dies wird von jedem, der den Heiligen 
Berg betritt, empfunden und für den Weisen ist es zwar ein magisches 
aber für den Mönchkandidat ein ablehnendes Erlebnis. In den letzten Jahren 
wird allerdings eine fruchtbare Fürsorge des Staates für den Schutz, die 
Aufbewahrung und Erforschung seiner Schätze, bemerkbar. Es ist aber viel- 
leicht noch nicht die Zeit gekommen eine bessere Auswertung desselben 
zustande zu bringen. Allenfalls ist es aber ein grosses Glück, dass der Hei- 
lige Berg Alles überlebt hat. Uns liegt es nun ob, ihn in der Zukunft un- 
versehrt zu bewahren. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHISCHE NOTIZ 


= Geschichte, 


Einen Nachschlagkatalog von griechischen und ausländischen Werken über den 
Heiligen Berg, welche vom Jahre 1620 - 1902 erschienen sind, findet man in der guten 
Athosgeschichte: Koopa BAdyov, “H yeoo6vnoos tod ‘Ayiou *Opouc "Adm xal al Ev 
aùti noval xat oi uovayoi tdiar te xa vòv [Die Halbinsel des Heiligen Berges Athos 
und die Klöster und Mönche auf derselben in alten uud neueren Zeiten]. Volos 1903, 
S. 343 - 65. 

Aus diesem Katalog muss hervorgehoben werden erstens das Werk vom M. I. 
T'ededy, “O "Adwg. ’Avauvioeis - "Eyyoapa - Enueiwoers [Der Athos. Erinnerungen - 
Urkunden - Notizen]. Konstantinopel 1885, für seinen wissenschaftlichen Geist und für 
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seine seltenen Nachrichten, und das Werk Tepaciuov Zuvovdxn, To "Ayıov "Ooog [Der 
Heilige Berg]. Athens 1903, für den Reichtum seiner leider unkritischen Stoffmenge. 

Zu diesem Katalog müssen als für die Geschichte des Athos sehr nützlich fol- 
gende Arbeiten hinzugefügt werden: 

1. Für die vorchristliche Periode : Der Artikel vom E. Oberhummer, Athos. 
In der Real - Enzyklopädie von Pauly - Wissowa, Band II 2, Serie A, Sp. 2066 - 69. 

2. Für die christliche Periode : a) Im allgemeinen : Das Buch vom Fr. Dölger, 
Mönchsland Athos. München 1943, in welchem auch (S. 293 f.) eine reichliche Biblio- 
graphie über alle Athosfragen zu finden ist. Nützlich sind auch die Artikeln "Adws 
[Athos] in der Meyarn “Erinvırn "Eyxuxionaudela Ilvgoov [Grosse Griechische En- 
zyklopädie des Pyrsos] und in dem ’EyzurAonaudıröv Astıxöv ’Erevdegovddxn [En- 
zyklopädisches Wörterbuch des Eleftherudakis], geschrieben entsprechend, der erste 
vom *A. ’Adapavtiov u.a. und der zweite von ° A.’ ApPfavitérovAos, N. A. Béns u.a. 
Im einzelnen: Das speziale Werk vom St. Binon, Les origines legendaires et l’histoire 
de Xéropotamou et de Saint Paul de l’Athos. Louvain 1942, wie auch die für die An- 
finge des mönchischen Lebens auf dem Athos bedeutende Arbeit von demselben, La 
vie de Saint Pierre l’Athonite. In den Atti di V. Congr. Bisant. Roma 1936. Siehe auch 
die für die Anfänge der Geschichte des Iberonklosters bedeutende Arbeit des N. Adontz, 
Tornik le moine. In der Zeitschrift «Byzantion», Band 13 (1938), S. 146 - 164. 


II. Bibliotheken. 


Einen Katalog aller bis heute herausgegebenen Handschriften und Urkunden der 
verschiedenen Klöster des Heiligen Berges hat neuerdings M. I. Mavoÿoaxac, Xe106- 
yoapa zai Eyyoapa tov ‘Ayiov *Ogoucg [Handschriften und Urkunden des Heiligen 
Berges], Athens 1958, herausgegeben. Erschienen ist die Arbeit als Sonderabdruck mit 
Zusätzen aus der Meydàn “EMnvizi) “Eyzuzionardsia Ilvoooù [Grosse Griechische 
Enzyklopädie des Pyrsos]. Supplementband A’ (1958), S. 262y-267a. (Artikel Athos. 
Bibliotheken). 

Mit diesen Schlüsseln in der Hand kann man die für die Geschichte des Athos 
und seiner Klöster bedeutendste Bibliographie, wie auch Vieles über die Kunst in Athos, 
von welcher hier nicht die Rede sein konnte, finden. Übrig bleibt es noch von den 
verschiedenen modernen Beschreibungen und Reiseberichten ausländischer Touristen 
und Besucher, welche täglich verôffentlicht werden und von welchen wir nur die be- 
deutendste für ihren gelehrten Charakter, die Beschreibung vom £. Amand de Men- 
dieta, La presqu’ile de caloyers: Le Mont - Athos. Bruges 1955, erwähnen können, 
zu sprechen. 

Niitzlich scheint es uns, hier auch zwei neuerdings erschienene griechische Reise- 
führer des Heiligen Berges zu erwähnen, den I°. ’Ade&dvdgou Aaverwmtov, "Oönyög 
‘Ayiou ”Ooous *Adw [Reiseführer des Heiligen Berges Athos]. Athens 1957, und den 
Xovoootöuov Movordza, Td "Ayıov *Ooog Au [Der Heilige Berg Athos]. Athens 
1957 (Verlag «’Aotno» A.u. E. Ilaradnuntgiov). 


PRELA 


LITERARY TRADITION AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH * 


The information about Pella preserved in the ancient sources is so 
limited that it seems best to recall almost all of it. 

First for its prehistoric period: Stephanus Byzantius ! has preserved 
an earlier name of Pella, which is Bovvouos or Bovvéuera. This name is of 
such etymological clarity that we must surely regard it as a purely Greek 
word, meaning ““meadow” or ‘‘pasture - land”. 

The fact that Pella’s historical name was the subject of etymological 
legends of the kind which were so common in antiquity, only proves that 
the ancient Greeks never regarded the name of Pella as a foreign word. 
Pella, Stephanus tells us, was named after its founder, whose name was, 
of course, Pellas (IIéXXac)®. Another derivation of the name was invented 
or at least preserved by ancient grammarians*. According to that, Pella 
owes its name to a cow (obviously a hint at Bojvopoc), which had a blackish- 
gray colour, xe)Xòv in Greek, an adjective related to latin ‘‘pullus”, which 
means “°dark-coloured’° or ““blackish-gray”’. 

Modern scholars, however, have rightly supported* the derivation of 
the name based on Hesychius gloss: élu Mdos (stone, rock), which is 
equivalent to «Sa» and related to «peMdras» (stone) and «pelledc» 
(stony ground). 

The topographical exploration of the site of Pella and the results so 
far yielded by recent excavations prove, I think, first, the derivation and 


* The following account of what literary tradition has preserved about Pella 
and what modern research has revealed as yet, was presented to the Third Interna- 
tional Congress of Classical Studies held in London, September 1959, under the title 
“Pella, a Meeting Place of the Old and the New’’. It was illustrated by a great 
number of coloured slides, which unfortunately cannot be included here. Also the text 
has been slightly altered. 

Davide sella 

2. loc. cit. 

3. References in Pauly-Wissowa, XIX, 341. 

4. T. II. Oixovöuog in Ioaxtixà Tic ° AggaroRoyixijg “Etagetas 1914, p. 129 
ff., Eugen Oberhummer in P-W l.c. 
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the meaning of the two names (Bovvouog meaning “meadow”, Ilsa 
meaning ‘rocky ground”); and second, the chronological sequence of the 
two names, as reported by Stephanus, corresponding to the transference of 
the centre of the town from the pasture land to the rocky hills. 

Information about Pella in historical times begins with Herodotus 
and Thucydides who, however, mention little more than the name. 

Herodotus*, in his description of Xerxes’ march, mentions the river 
Axios, which constitutes, Herodotus tells us, the frontier between Mygdonia 
and Bottiaia and so—by way of digression—Herodotus mentions the two 
towns of Bottiaia, Ichnae and Pella, which occupy «to maga ddiaccav 
otewov ywolov», “the narrow strip of land along the sea”. 

Thucydides on the other hand, in the two passages where Pella is 
mentioned “, gives only its name, as he describes first the expansion of the 
Macedonian Kingdom before his time, and second, the invasion, in his 
time, of the Thracians under Sitalkes into the Macedonian territory of 
Perdiccas. 

About the end of the Peloponnesian war, King Archelaos decided to 
move from the remote beautiful stronghold of Aigai and build himself a 
palace at Pella, near the uncertain frontier of the river Axios, almost on 
the sea. But, if we are to judge by the silence of the sources, even this 
daring and epoch-making decision of Archelaos was not noticed in all its 
importance by the Greeks of the south, who at that time were busy fighting 
one another. Archelaos’ activities are mentioned by Thucydides as a remote 
echo of events, as if they had been of interest only for the local history 
of Macedonia. Besides, there were the mockers: ““Archelaos” they said 
“spent a lot of money on decorating his palace but nothing on himself, so 
that many people from all over the world came to Pella to see the palace, 
but no one to see Archelaos” 5. 

Nevertheless at the time of Archelaos, Pella became worthy not only 
of a Zeuxis, but also of a Timotheos and of a Euripides, who spent his 
last years at the court of Archelaos and died there after he had produced 
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. Aelianus, Varia Historia IA, 17 «Zmxodtng Ekeyev “Aoyéhaov sis tiv 
oixiav Tetgaxocias uvic dvarboa, Zedirv puolooduevos tov "Hoaxkeıwınv, iva 
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several dramas in the theatre of Pella and also written a special drama 
entitled ““Archelaos”’. 

From the time of Archelaos, Pella, it seems, grew rapidly in extent, 
population and importance. Xenophon in his “Hellenica”® reports that 
representatives of Acanthus and Apollonia, in the Chalcidice peninsula, 
speaking to the Spartan Assembly and in the presence of representatives of 
the allies of Sparta, mentioned Pella as «i peytotn tHv &v Maxedovia x6- 
Aewv», “the greatest of all cities in Macedonia”. Later, nevertheless, De- 
mosthenes '°, an Athenian, speaking to his fellow country-men, the Athen- 
ians, could say that Philip had grown up <èv ywoim addEw xai pine», 
“in an obscure little place”. However, he does add: «téte» (then, at the time 
of Philip’s youth), which means that even Demosthenes himself could no 
longer call Pella «Xdotov» or «uxoòv ywofov» at the time he and his com- 
panions visited it as representatives of Athens, and they were either having 
a good time, according to Demosthenes, or they had been flattering Philip, 
according to Aeschines. 

Information about the city of Pella is equally scanty, poor and unjust 
for the time of the reign of Philip, of Alexander and of his successors. 
It is only by deduction that we can imagine the growth of the population, 
the cultural evolution and the architectural expansion, which followed the 
conquests of Philip and Alexander. During the reign of the philosopher- 
king Antigonos Gonatas, Pella was probably at its best, to judge from its 
standard of culture, 

In describing the war of the last Macedonian kings against the Ro- 
mans, especially the capture of the Macedonian capital after the battle of 
Pydna, Livy ‘' gives some facts, probably derived from Polybius, about the 
city itself. It is, indeed, the first and only description of Pella which is at 
all detailed, and runs as follows in the Loeb translation: “The Consul 
(Aemilius Paulus) set out from Pydna with his whole army and on the second 
day reached Pella, pitched camp a mile from there ?, and remained in this 
camp for a few days, examining the site of the city from all sides and no- 
ticing that'it had not been chosen to be the capital without good reason. 
It is situated ona hill sloping to the south-west '*; swamps of a depth 
impenetrable in summer or winter surround it, formed by the ponding of 
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10. XVIII, 68. 

11. XLIV, 46. 

12. “‘mille passus inde’’. 

13. “in tumulo vergente in occidentem hibernum’’. 
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rivers '*, Phacus projects like an island from the swamp itself, where it comes 
nearest the city, and is set on an embankment, a huge construction * 
designed to bear the weight of a wall and remain undamaged by the water 
of the surrounding swamp. At a distance it appears to be joined to the city 
wall, but it is separated by a river within the walls ! and likewise connected 
by a bridge, so that there is no approach for a besieger from without nor 
is there any escape for anyone imprisoned by the king within, except over a 
very easily guarded bridge. The royal treasury was located there;” 

The name of Phacos is also mentioned by Polybius '* and «ij &v t@ 
Paixo ydla», “the royal treasury on the island of Phacos”, is mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus **. 


Livy’s short description was the main basis on which travellers and 
scholars at the end of the 18th century and during the 19th, originated their 
identification of Pella. They placed it vaguely to the north of the marshes, 
which survived the Turkish occupation of Macedonia. Each one of them 
located the centre of the town in a different place. Some put it rather to 
the south, where the island of Phacos rose above the marshes; others, about 
two kilometres to the west, where remains of a cistern surrounding a gushing 
spring still preserve Pella’s name, for it is called “the Baths of Pella” or 
“the Baths of Alexander”; others placed it rather to the north-east of the 
“baths”? on the hill of the village of Aghios Apostolos, where villagers 
unearthed ancient remains while digging for stone. 

Hardly any visible remains of Pella’s monuments existed at all. A line 
of grave tumuli covering 8 kilometres to the southeast of the town, and 
another series to the west were the only conspicuous signs. An investigating 
visitor could see here and there only broken roof tiles, some stones, a partly 
open tomb, an inscription, a piece of marble, hardly anything of impor- 
tance. A scholar could not recognise Phacos or find the remains, which were 
mentioned by others. “J'y cherchai vainement la levée de terre dont parle 
Leake”, Delacoulonche says, “et qu’il prétend avoir suivi sur un espace 


14. ‘‘Amnes’’, which is an insertion to fill a gap in the text. What is more 
important, so, also, is “‘arx’’ the first word of the next sentence. I omit it. 

15. ‘‘in ipsa palude, qua proxima urbi est’’. I would myself prefer to read: 
‘‘quae proxima urbi est’’, since Livy previously mentions marshes in the plural. 

16. ‘‘aggeri operis ingentis imposita’’. 

17. ‘‘intermurali amni’’, a river between the walls. The ‘‘intermuralis amnis’’ 
is presumably the ‘‘palus, quae proxima urbi est’’, the Böeßooog recorded elsewhere 
(Theokritos of Chios in Piut. de exil. 10=FHGr. II, 86), as a river at Pella. 
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assez étendu. Je ne vis que des mouvements de terrain insignifiants et qu’il 
est impossible d’ attribuer au travail de l’homme. Nulle trace des ouvrages 
exécutés par les anciens, rien qui indique la position exacte de l’îlot ou 
s'élevait la forteresse? 2°. 

Here, I must recall that Delacoulonche is one of the best explorers 
of what he called «le berceau de la puissance macédonienne». As for the 
others, I must confine myself to mentioning only the names of Beaujour, 
Pouqueville, Hahn, Desdevises-du-Dezert, A. Boué, von der Goltz, Marga- 
ritis Dimitsas, and Adolf Struck, a series of scholars which begins in 1797 
and ends in 1908, just before the liberation of Macedonia. 

Such was the state of scholarly knowledge about Pella until 1912, 
when the Greek army recovered Macedonia for Greece. The Greek Archae- 
ologieal Society began the archaeological exploration of Macedonia with 
Pella «dtaoytv tis eegevvijcews tis Maxedoviniis yñs Édmxe tv [léllav», 
as the late Professor G. Oeconomos puts it in the very beginning of his 
first report on the results of the excavations, which were undertaken by the 
Archaeological Society in 1914. Unfortunately, those excavations were in- 
terrupted suddenly by the first World War. The finds were published by 
G. Oeconomos in the «[loaxtux ts "Aoyaoloyuis “Erapetas» of 1914 
and 1915, in the «’AoyawoAoyırov ArAtiov» of 1918 and in the ‘‘Athenische 
Mittheilungen’”, 1926. There were remains of Greek houses of the peristyle 
type with a subterranean cistern, a hoard of silver coins of Cassander, some 
bronze and iron house utensils and some fine bronze accessories of a bed. 
Oeconomos could not and did not try any general survey of the site. 

After 1915, Pella, it seems, was completely forgotten. Since then 
almost the only addition to the bibliography about Pella is Oberhummer’s 
article published in 1937 in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enzyclopädie. It gives 
a full account of what was known at the time. It covers three pages in all, 
a great part of them being occupied by reproductions of Struck’s plans of 
the site, of the lake, and of the Thermaic Gulf. The purely archaeological 
chapter, which is the second, about the site of Pella, deals of necessity 
more with lake Loudia, the modern «Atuvn tHv l'iuvvirowv», and its history, 
than with Pella itself. It is characteristic of the state of scientific knowledge 
about Pella, that Oberhummer seems to have considered that a real exca- 
vation of the city could not be undertaken before the marshes had been 
drained ?!. As if the remains of Pella were covered by the marshes! To speak 


20. Mémoire p. 85. 
21. ‘‘Ausserdem soll das Sumpfgebiet bei Pella im Zuge dieser Arbeiten trocken- 
gelegt und dadurch erst richtige Ausgrabungen in der alten Kônigsstadt möglich 
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of common knowledge about Pella is equal to speaking of nothing. It is 
sufficient to mention only two reference books, which are among the best 
of their kind: The Encyclopaedia Britannica, which devotes to Pella six 
lines, and the Blue Guide with some ten lines. I regret to say that in both 
publications the text is almost all wrong. And yet Pella, I think, was worth 
a better fate in the ancient sources, and equally worth a better treatment 
by modern archaeological research. For this reason, I think, the archaeolo- 
gical exploration of Macedonia must begin with Pella, since only the ex- 
cavation of the city can give authentic elements for an impartial and fuller 
picture of the capital, which shaped the personality of a Philip, an Aris- 
totle, an Alexander, a Lysimachos, a Ptolemaios or a Seleukos. 

The general interest in the colonies of the Greeks of the South on 
the northern shores of the Aegean, the special charm of an excavation in 
Aigai or Dion, the hopes of a research in prehistoric sites of Macedonia, 
they are all well justified. But, when Pella is still unknown, she has every 
right to attract our attention first of all Macedonian sites. That is why 
since 1953, when I went back to serve in Macedonia, I have concentrated 
my attention on Pella. For the same reasons, when I accepted the kind in- 
vitation of the Secretary of the Congress, I chose Pella as my subject: 
although Pella cannot as yet present a full subject for a communication. 

It is a happy coincidence, however, that Pella presents itself as one of 
the best examples for the study of the theme of the Congress: ‘Tradition 
and Personal Achievement, Old and New in Classical Antiquity’. The in- 
formation which has been preserved for us about Pella—though scanty and 
mostly unjust—makes it clear that in almost every period of its history an 
epoch-making personality had each time to fight against a firmly rooted 
tradition. 

To begin with, King Archelaos was the first to introduce a conservative 
dynasty to a fully developed Greek city, at the same time introducing to 
his royal court novelties from the advanced Greek world. Philip, later, went 
far beyond his time when he followed the advanced mind of Isocrates. 
And this development culminated with Alexander. I would like to quote 
Professor Tarn in his article “Macedon and the East” in the book “The 
Root of Europe” edited by Michael Huxley ??. “He (Alexander) had been 
Aristotle’s pupil and crossed Asia holding the common Greek belief,... that 
mankind was scharply divided into Greeks and barbarians... For himself, 
there. was henceforth, as St. Paul was to declare later, neither Greek nor 
barbarian; it was one of the greatest revolutions in thought known to 


22. p. 16. But cf. E. Badian in Historia VII (1958) p. 425 ff. 
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History... His Macedonians did not like it, but his active mind had already, 
in thought, gone far beyond such things; he declared that all men were sons 
of one Father, the earliest enunciation known of the brotherhood of men, 
at least among western peoples... Alexander believed that he had a divine 
mission to be the Reconciler of the World; and it was his dream of unity 
which inspired Zeno, the founder of the Stoic philosophy, with his vision 
of the world as one great city of gods and men, without distinction of race, 
bound together by their own willing consent, and subject only to the 
Universal Law which was God. Many have dreamt Alexander’s dream 
since; but he was the first”. 
So much for “Tradition and Personal Achievement”. 


_ It is also equally clear that Pella was almost continuously the meeting 

place of the Old and the New, on a scale that few Greek centres have known. 

This fact was often misinterpreted in ancient as well as in modern 
times on the basis of Demosthenes’ rhetorical sophistry. 

That is why it is extremely important for us to know the origin of 
Vounomos and equally interesting it is to find out when, why and how 
Vounomos was changed to Pella. It was probably one of the early occasions 
when the Old met the New at Pella in a sharp conflict—both, Old and 
New, being of course Greek. 

Many similar encounters followed in later periods as for example in 
the reign of Alexander I the Philhellene and his successors, when Pella 
marked the uncertain frontiers of the Greek Old and New. 

Pella was already an important city when King Archelaos decided to 
build a palace there and make it his capital. What the Old town of unknown 
origin looked like, what the presence of a King meant to it and what were 
the effects of the innovations introduced by Archelaos is another important 
point for consideration. 

Later on, Philip, Aristotle and Alexander the Great appear and in 
their time the dramatic conflict between the Old and the New reached its 
climax. During the period of the Successors the New installed itself trium- 
phantly inside and outside the palace where an old Greek dynasty was still 
trying to preserve its remaining characteristics of Mycenaean/Homeric kingship 
down to the second century B.C. Let me cite two examples: We have 
ascertained a full application of the Hippodamian system of town planning 
in the fouth century part of Pella which tells us of assimilations of new 
elements. My second example refers to mental attitudes: When once the 
son and heir of King Antigonos Gonatas abused one of his subjects, his 
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father scolded him in these words: “My son, don’t you know that we are 
here to serve?” 


~ 


The excavations which have been conducted at Pella by the Greek 
Archaeological Service during the last three years have given important speci- 
mens of every kind of art from prehistoric times to the Roman period. 

It is especially interesting to notice the coexistence of old forms with 
new elements or the use of a very old technique in new forms. 

Some prehistoric looking products of pottery were actually made in 
much later times down to the Hellenistic period. Demosthenes would 
certainly have called them barbarian. 

Pottery and architecture are largely represented, while a few masterpieces 
can give an idea of the level which sculptors and mosaicists reached, in a 
capital of a conservative State, which was destined to renovate politically 
exhausted Hellenism, and hellenise the world. The capital itself took its 
place in a common civilization. 

This common civilization, together with the spoils taken from Pella 
and the rest of Greece by Aemilius Paulus and others, was eventually handed 
over to Rome and through the channels of the Roman Empire (both East 
and West) was diffused all over the world. This common civilisation wel- 
comed and secured the prosperity of Christianity. Pella’s contribution to the 
unification of the world was important, so that the greatest possible interest 
in its origin, its characteristics and its evolution is well justified. 


The plan of the site of Pella (page 121), which was published by 
A. Struck ** has become familiar since then, because it has been reproduced 
by Oberhummer in his article on Pella in Pauly-Wissowa Real-Enzyclopädie, 
and it is also used in other publications. It is helpful as a link between 
past and present. 

Since Struck’s time the landscape has changed a lot. The modern road 
from Thessalonike westwards still branches at the old Inn, forking right to 
Pella—Yannitsa (spelt Jenidsche by Struck)—Edessa, and left to Veroia (Kara- 
feria in Struck’s plan). But all around the old Inn a modern small town of 
more than three thousand people has developed since the settling of refugees 
from Turkey in the twenties and the draining of the lake in the thirties. 
Its name is Nea Chalcedon (Néa Xadxnddv). 

No remains at all are visible of the Turkish cemetery Missir-Baba or of 
the Sarsali-Han. The grave-tumuli (No 1-10) still mark the approach to Pella. 


23. Makedonische Fahrten II, fig. opposite p. 59. 
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I only note that the tumulus Number 9 on the sketch is not a grave-tumulus 
but a prehistoric mound. 

The village of Aj-Apostolos (in Turkish Alaklisse, which is the Turkish 
version of the Greek word èxxAmota, church) is expanding in all directions 
and the population, including refugees from Eastern Thrace, is now more 
than two thousand. Its name is Iulia Il&AXa, Old Pella, while an entirely 
new refugee-settlement has been created just above the so-called “Baths 
of Alexander the Great’ with the name Néu 11&%%a, New Pella, and 
with about one thousand five hundred inhabitants. 

The marshes around Phacos, as well as the great marshy lake to the 
south have been drained and the plain is now one of the most fertile areas 
of modern Greece. 

No remains exist at all of ““Yeniköj’ (in Greek, Neochori). No one 
can tell you now whether a village of that name has ever existed, although 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, probably following Leake, is still informing 
its readers that Pella, “the capital of ancient Macedonia”, is “at the vil- 
lage Neochori (Turkish Yeni-keui)”. If a visitor asks in either Thessalonike 
or Pella for Neochori now, he will be sent at least to the district of ancient 
Pieria, if not still further away. The village Kuschbali vanished during the 
struggle for Macedonia in the beginning of the century. Koufalia (spelt 
Kurfali in Struck’s map) has concentrated the population of the area to- 
gether with a great number of refugees and has become a small town of 
some seven thousand people. 

Tschekre has been renamed Paralimni and is becoming bigger and 
bigger like all the communities in the fertile area of the former lake. 

The sites of Pella and Phacos as defined by Struck on his map were 
examined by the Greek Archaelogical Service in 1957, by means of several 
trial trenches. 

Three such trenches at Phacos proved not only that Phacos was in- 
deed on this site, but, what is more important, that there was previously 
a prehistoric settlement, which was never noticed before. 

Important alterations must be made to Struck’s sketch of the city 
itself. The hill to the west of the village of Palaia Pella, which had never 
been regarded as part of the town, yielded remains of the most important 
buildings of Pella so far detected. This results in a considerable change in 
our picture of the city. It possessed a twin acropolis and all lines of com- 
munication south to north were directed to the west hill rather than to the 
hill, where the village of Palaia Pella is now. This fact is illustrated by the 
air-views of the site, shown on PI. I. 
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Fig. 1 in pl. I is an air-view of the western hill looking south. Two of 
our trial trenches are visible towards the bottom right hand corner, (see also 
Pl. II, fig. 4) while our main section (PI. I, fig. 2) in the centre of the town, 
where the building with the mosaic floors was uncovered, is just visible at 
the top left hand corner. Our “Section III” (at the right of the picture in 
PI. I, fig. 1) follows a long thick wall running north to south. As can be 
seen, it is almost parallel to the line which divides the fields. Ancient walls 
and natural lines dividing properties are parallel to the axis of the city, which 
followed a line from Phacos to the west hill and not to the village of 
Palaia Pella. 

This divergence of ancient roads and boundaries from the modern 
road leading to Palaia Pella (where the acropolis used to be located prior 
to the excavations of 1957) can be seen even more clearly in PI. I, fig. 2. This 
air-view shows our main section (I) in the centre of the town, where the 
building with the mosaic floors was uncovered. 

The road from Thessalonike to Edessa runs from right to left, east to 
west. The road pointing to the top right hand corner leads to the village 
of Palaia Pella. The rectangle (one hundred metres square) which we fenced 
when the excavation started was based on these roads. But if we had known 
at the time the direction of the ancient roads to the western hill, we should 
have fenced a rectangle based on the lines dividing properties which are 
parallel to the ancient roads. 

At a distance of one Roman mile (“mille passus’’, as Livy would say) 
to the west of Pella lie the so-called “Baths of Alexander” (‘Pel Banja” 
in Struck’s plan). This site is today a refreshing spot surrounded by trees 
planted by the community of Nea Pella ?*. The waters of the gushing 
fountain are still gathered in a deep reservoir of which the retaining wall 
is partly antique. Our work in this area was limited: a surface exploration 
yielded, among other finds, a Roman milestone of the via Egnatia and 
remains of Christian buildings, coins and sherds, mostly dating from Roman 
and still later times. 

On the other hand, during the cleaning out of the reservoir in the 
summer of 1959, we found hundreds of Roman coins and a Roman votive 
relief to the water nymphs. We also saw that the reservoir had been repaired 
by the Romans, though it was certainly first constructed in pre-Roman times. 

The whole character of the site, at least in the present state of our 
knowledge, is strikingly Roman. I suggest that it is here that Aemilius 
Paulus pitched his camp, which developed into a Roman settlement. 


24. cf. Struck op. cit. fig. in page 84. 
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Now for a brief survey of the history of the site of Pella from the 
beginning. 

The only place which gave us indisputable prehistoric sherds is Pha- 
cos. It is there that I should like to locate Bovvopos. 

Late Helladic incised ware, a stem of a Mycenaean kylix, Lausitz 
handles and sherds similar to the “°pre-Persian°° vases of Olynthus (PI. II, fig. 3) 
prove that it was not the Macedonian kings who created the huge constru- 
ction of Phacos, as every one is inclined to believe following Livy in his 
description of the site. 

Phacos, in fact, is a prehistoric settlement unnoticed before, which 
was destined to become the most glorious of all prehistoric sites around 
the lake. Among them, as I have already said, is tumulus No 9 in Struck’s 
sketch. I have visited prehistoric mounds all around the former lake, for 
example by the villages of Angelohorion and Polyplatanos on the west 
site of the lake, where even neolithic and characteristic Dimini ware have 
been found. Prof. Keramopoulos has made known a similar prehistoric 
settlement in the lake of Kastoria, and I myself have recently explored two 
similar settlements at the southern end of lake Vegoritis. 

The prehistoric settlement of Phacos seems never to have been 
abandoned in classical times, except perhaps for a short period. Our trial 
trenches uncovered parts of the stylobate of a peristyle and small parts of 
stronger walls and other constructions dating from the classical and Hel- 
lenistic periods of Pella. Roman finds were also significant and proved the 
continuation of life after the Roman destruction, which makes it probable, 
that, when the members of the Macedonian Council were murdered by 
Aoudortmtos «ev tO Daxw», as Polybius ?° tells us, the seat of the Congress 
was Phacos itself. 

The stronghold on the island of Phacos was very suitable, indeed, both 
as a first line of defense against an attack from the sea—this was its main 
value for the capital in the time of the Macedonian Kings—and as a selfdefen- 
ding castle—and this iswhythe Romans had every reason to house the Congress 
in it, on the basis that “si quem ibi rex”—why not Rome then—“includat, 
nullum nisi per facillimae custodiae pontem effugium” as Livy tells us. 

Neither literary tradition nor archaeological evidence give any grounds 
for expecting the palace of Archelaos to be on the fortified island of Phacos. 


Travellers and scholars—Delacoulonche for example—have thought 
that the palace and the temple of Athena Alkidemos stood on the hill, 
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where Palaia Pella now stands. They liked to locate the religious centre (the 
temple of Athena Alkidemos) on the top of that hill, where the ruins of 
the old church of Agioi Apostoloi are still preserving the divine mission 
of the place; as for the political centre, the palace itself, Delacoulonche 
put it on the site of the house of the Turk Soubachi, which has no other 
support except for some pieces of ancient marbles built into or scattered 
around the house. 

Our observation and trial trenches on the site of the village and its 
old church have yielded several important finds; for example, a big marble 
antefix from a roof tile, one piece of marble architectural relief etc., but 
nothing adequate to the palace or the main temple was found in situ. 

The opposite is true for the hill to the west of the village which had 
never attracted any attention before. We were lucky enough to uncover 
with our first trial trenches important remains of the most spectacular 
monuments of Pella as yet detected. 

In our Section II a great part of a strong thick wall was uncovered (PI. II, 
fig. 2left). It is built directly on the rock, which was levelled for this purpose. 
It is obvious that the building was erected on a virgin site. The earth over 
its remains accumulated after the destruction of the building. Before its 
construction the site was a rocky hill like the one to the east on which the 
present village stands. I suggest that the rocky nature of these two hills gave 
to the town its second name of Pella “rock” or “stone”. 

The surviving portion of the ancient wall is preserved to the height 
of the orthostats and to a length of 10.50 metres. The foundation course, 
however, is preserved to a length of about 20 metres and at its western end 
turns to the south. 

The wall is 2.20 metres thick, the foundation course is still thicker. 
Huge orthostats face the wall on both sides. Between each pair of orthostats 
stand transverse blocks. The orthostats are 1.07 m. high, 0.60 m. thick 
and up to 2.34 m. long. 

There are mason’s marks—that is letters and other incisions—all along 
the foundation course, which make it clear that the orthostats continued 
round the corner towards the south. 

The solid construction of the wall indicates a building of importance. 
Whether it belonged to the palace it is too early to say for certain. But if 
it is not the palace, then what must the palace have been like? 

In the same “Section II°° we followed a wall of later date to the 
length of more than forty metres (Pl. II, fig. 2 right), and no dividing wall was 
found. This later wall is constructed entirely with ancient material: among 
the stones there are parts of huge Doric and Ionic columns, metopes, finely 
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adorned capitals of pilasters and so on. They cannot have been transported 
from the site of the village or from the slopes up the hill. They belong to 
monuments of the western hill. Parts of these monuments are stilkin situ. 


On the same western hill in our “Section III” (seen to the right on 
the air photograph PI. I, fig. 1), another thick wall has been uncovered. 
It may be the back wall of a stoa. 

Two drums of doric columns of a diameter of almost one metre and 
a capital (Pl. III, fig. 5) with an abacus 1.20 m. long, were found near-by. They 
date from the early fourth century, very close to the time of Archelaos, 
and support our expectations that the palace stood on the western hill. 


So much for the topography. We may now present some of the 
outstanding finds. 


The marble dog of Pella (PI. III, fig.5,6) was actually found by chance in 
1954, three years before the beginning of the excavations. It was found in 
the area of the eastern cemetery of Pella, in which probably stood also the 
well known marble stele in Istanbul. The stele is dated to the time of Arche- 
laos, but this dog is much earlier. 

It belongs *‘ to the early classical style, 460-450 B.C., and proves that 
Pella was indeed an important centre of Greek culture, many years before 
Archelaos decided to build a palace there. 

The dog as well as the marble stele was standing on a tomb of the 
cemetery of Pella, much like the grave monuments in the Kerameikos or other 
Greek sites. Nevertheless, there existed, besides, the traditional Macedo- 
nian tombs. 

The one which is illustrated here (PI. IV, fig. 8) is the only tomb of Pella 
we excavated so far. It presents the traditional characteristics of the Macedo- 
nian tombs. They were more or less large, subterranean buildings, covered 
With an artificial mound of earth. 

The vase illustrated in Pl. IV, fig. 9, demonstrates again the survival of 
very old elements down to the Hellenistic period, and the mixture of the Old 
and the New in a curious blend. Demosthenes would call the vase barba- 
rian. I think it is just terribly old-fashioned. The clay is ash-gray. Small 
sherds of the same ware remind us of the Minyan gray ware. The vase was 
made on a slow wheel. The outer surface is smootbed. The handles are 


26. The date was kindly given by the Director of the National Museum at 
Athens Mr. Chr. Karousos. 
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classical, but all the rest looks very much like a prehistoric, say an early 
Mycenaean kylix. 

For the decoration something like a bone was used to produce grooves 
in the shape of a herring-bone on one side, while on the other side the 
oblique strokes are replaced by spiral hooks. 

Now, this and ten other similar vases, were found together with 
typical Hellenistic ware: kantharoi and deep bowls decorated in the typical 
Hellenistic way with flower patterns of various colours. 

Plates V - VIII illustrate some characteristic elements of our “Building 
No. 1” in the center of the town, the one with the pebble mosaics. 

Pictures of it with some information have already been published ?". 

Here we need only recall that the great dimensions of the building, 
the splendour of its decoration and the evidence of roof-tiles stamped like 
the one in PI. V, fig. 13, indicate a state building fora public or official use. 

The roof-tiles from the eaves, were decorated with the usual flower 
pattern on the part which was visible along the long side of the building. 
The front on the other hand was decorated with painted maeander. 
Antefixes in painted relief were in front of the cover tiles between each 
pair of channels (PI. V, fig. 10, 11). 

Pediments ended in cornices similar to the one in PI. V, fig. 12, though 
that may not belong to the same building. It was found in a pit together 
with the curious prehistoric looking vases (above p. 126 f.). 

It is important to notice that in all the area of the centre of the 
town which covers the slopes between the two hills of the acropolis and 
Phacus almost nothing was found, which could be dated before the reign 
of Philip or after the destruction of the capital by the Romans in 168 B.C. 
This part of the town is an extension of the city in her best days after the 
conquests of Philip and Alexander. Once ruined by the Romans it was 
never again fully used. 

It is also interesting to notice that no find at Pella reminds us of 
anything Persian or the like. 

We end with some pictures of the mosaic representations on two of 
the floors of our Building No. 1. 

All the figures are almost life-size. The mosaics are made of pebbles 
in their natural size and colour. Beads were used for details while special 
features were outlined with strips of either clay or lead. The eyes are mis- 
sing in all nine figures of the four mosaics. They were probably precious 
stones and hence stolen at the first opportunity. 


27. Ill. London News, 2 August 1958, Archaeology, winter 1958 and elsewhere. 
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As for the workmanship, especially the effectiveness of the outlining, 
I would like to call attention to the straight lines of the necks and parti- 
cularly to the way the relief of muscles is given not only by shading and 
outlining, but also by arranging plain white pebbles one beside another in 
calculated groupings to suggest the third dimension. 

PI. VI shows a griffin attacking a deer. This mosaic was found in 
front of the threshold from one room to another. Griffins attacking a deer 
is a subject which becomes typical in Hellenistic times, but it is not the 
same with the second mosaic, which was found in front of another thres- 
hold, where a pair of Centaurs were represented, a male and a female. 

A female Centaur is a very rare subject in ancient Greek art and 
it reminds us immediately of the famous work of Zeuxis, described by 
Plutarch, which represented a family of Centaurs. 

The mosaic which represents Dionysos on a panther’s back is already 
well known from quite good black and white pictures, which have been 
published in the periodicals mentioned above. 

Only the lion-hunt mosaic has been cleaned thoroughly so far, and 
as photographs which have been already published before cleaning do not 
do justice to it, two pictures are published here, one showing the entire 
central scene (PI. VII), the other a detail, the figure to the right (PI. VIII). 

The entire picture shows two hunters almost nude, the one on the left 
with the spear, the one on the right with the sword, attacking a lion, which is 
making for the left hand figure—it has already put its paw on his foot—but 
has to turn quickly to the new danger, which suddenly appears from behind. 

The figure on the left is wearing an outdoor head-dress, which, we 
are informed by ancient sources, was reserved for noble persons in Thessaly 
and Macedonia. He is shown on the defensive, but he does not withdraw. 
His left hand holds the sword still in its sheath, while his right hand directs 
the spear against the lion. The figure on the right is shown dealing a 
slashing sword cut at the lion. 

I suggest that here is one of, probably, many representations of the 
well known story about Alexander having been saved at the last moment by 
Krateros in a lion hunt somewhere near Soussa. Krateros votive monument 
at Delphi was probably not the only representation of the scene. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF HELLENISM 
OVER MACEDONIA 


A SURVEY OF RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The rise of nationalities, European power politics and the impending 
dissolution of the Ottoman empire had converted the Balkans at the end 
of last and the beginning of this century into a field of fierce national 
antagonism. Events, especially in that vast area of the peninsula, geogra- 
phically from very remote times known by the name of Macedonia, had 
gone far beyond the Turkish state’s boundaries and had become matters of 
international concern. “The Macedonian Question’ drew at one time the 
attention of public opinion all over Europe and, up to this moment, presents 
a most interesting subject to the scholar of Balkan history. 

From the Greek side, the Macedonian Question has been nothing but 
the compulsory struggle of Hellenism to keep its position against Bulgarian 
infiltration strongly agitated by foreign power politics; the outcome of the 
struggle is primarily due to the overwhelmingly in all respects superiority of 
the Greek element in the disputed area, its vitality and will for resistance. 
The assistance given by the Kingdom of Greece at the last stage of the 
fight (1904 - 1908) would have otherwise been fruitless. 

An effort to study this subject from a more general scope has re- 
cently been undertaken under the auspices of the Institute for Balkan Studies 
of the Society for Macedonian Studies in Thessalonike. The effort includes 
the collection of all published or unpublished material, of manuscripts, 
handwritten notes, letters, photographs, newspapers of that time, official 
consular reports, Turkish documents etc. and their examination by a special 
staff. The intention is to publish everything of interest to help scholars in 
the study of that part of southeastern European affairs and, up to now, 
fourteen books have come from the press. The material already collected 
is immense and the publication of more volumes is envisaged‘. The com- 


1. Reports of Lambros Koromelas, Greek Consul General in Thessalonike and 
The Macedonian struggle by Alexandros Zannas, are the volumes to be published in 
the very near future. 
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pletion of the work undertaken by the Institute will furnish, it is believed, 
scholars with original sources for further study and research. 

A general outline of the books already published is given in the fol- 
lowing pages. 


~ 


* * * 


Mr. Christof oros Naltsas in his book “The treaty of San Stefano and 
Hellenism”? deals with the attempts of Russian policy in the period from 
1875 until 1878 at an essentially Slav settlement in the Balkan peninsula. In 
his first chapter® he discusses the local risings which occured in Bosnia in 
June 1875 and in Bulgaria in the spring of 1876, both untimely and badly 
organised movements stimulated by Russia, and the Serbo-bulgarian war of 
the same year. These incidents were, as the author states, a mere continuation 
of the efforts already made in the past by the Russians to extend their 
influence in southeastern Europe; the revival of Bulgarian national consci- 
ence in 1835 and this nation’s emancipation from the orbit of the Oecu- 
menical Patriarchate through the establishment of a Bulgarian Exarchate in 
Constantinople in 1870 had been successful moves of Russian policy *. The 
next step was the formation of a greater Slav state or—in case of failure— 
the creation of the impression of a huge Slav element existing even in the 
southern part of the peninsula. Greek national claims had been totally ig- 
nored by the British inspired conference of Constantinople in December 1876, 
which, however, failed to adopt either a French or a Russian plan of settle- 
ment suggesting the constitution of two autonomous Bulgarian semi-sove- 
reign regions one of which at least contained large areas predominantly 
inhabited by Greeks 5. 

The failure of the conference led to the Russo-turkish war of 1877 
and the San Stefano treaty, signed at the outskirts of Constantinople‘. This 
treaty, while also ignoring the claims of Greece, sought to establish a ““Grea- 
ter Bulgaria”, the first Bulgarian state in modern history, extending at an 
area of 164.000 km2 and including a population of 4.580.000 people, of 
which 3.900.000 were Greeks and Turks and only 600.000 Bulgarians’. 


2. Published in German ‘‘Der San Stefano Vertrag und das Griechentum”, 
Thessalonike, 1956, pp. 80, Nr 9 in the series of the Institute’s publications. A Greek 
edition of the same work «"H ouvümxn tot ‘Ayiou Zrepavou xai 6 “EAAnviopoc» 
was published by the Society for Macedonian Studies in 1953. 

3. Ibid. pp. 1 - 26. 

Ibid. p. 4. 
. Ibid. p. 24. 
. Ibid. 2nd Chapter, pp. 27 - 59. 
. Ibid. p. 42. 
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This ethnologically impossible settlement, although superseded by the treaty 
of Berlin three months later, has been and ever since remained the greatest 
event in Bulgarian history; in spite of this treaty’s absurdities it has formed 
the Bulgarian national ideal and has encouraged the Bulgarians to aspire to 
‘ a position in Macedonia to which neither ethnological nor any other con- 
siderations entitle them. It may rightly be called the prelude to the Mace- 
donian struggle. 

At the same time the augmentation of Russian influence through the 
newly created state clashed with the other European powers vital interests 
in this zone and by the initiative of Germany the Congress of Berlin was 
convened, which is dealt with in the third and last chapter of Mr. Naltsas’ 
book". The main features of the final settlement was the creation of a 
“self-governed” principality of Bulgaria under the sovereignty of the Porte in 
the area between the Danube and the Balkan mountains and of the admini- 
stratively autonomous region of Eastern Rumelia in the area between the 
Balkan and Rhodope mountains. The vast area of Macedonia with her 
predominant Greek element was left under Turkish rule; thus the Eastern 
Question was destined to develop into a purely ““Macedonian Question” °, 
which the Bulgarians, strongly fostered by Russian policy, sought to solve 
for themselves and against Hellenism through peaceful means or violent 
action in the years to come. 


* *k* 


The peaceful infiltration started through the Exachate perverted by 
the Bulgarians to political ends; their attempt to convert Greeks into su- 
bordinates of the Bulgarian church, an indication of Bulgarian nationality, 
through churches and schools, priests and teachers, and promises and funds 
sent from Bulgaria had not been successful due to the numerical superiori- 
ty:° of the Greek element, which also was predominant in education !' 


8. Ibid. pp. 51-69. 
9. Ibid. pp. 63 - 64. 

10. Cf. for the year 1912, Statistics by the League of Nations (Refugees Set- 
tlement Commision, Geneva, 1926) Greeks 513.000 (42, 6 °/,), Moslems 475.000 (39, 4 0/0), 
Slav-speaking population 119.000 (9, 9 ‘/0), various 98.000 (8, 1 °/,). 

11. In Western Macedonia, i. e., there was one Bulgarian highschool in Monastir 
and several Greek ones in Monastir, Korytsa, Kozani, Siatista, Tsotylion, Castoria, 
(Modhis op. cit. in the text further, pp. 16-18); in Eastern Macedonia, district of 
Drama, 6 Bulgarian public schools, 10 teachers and 90 to 100 students while there 
were 80 Greek public schools, 120 teachers and 3.750 students (Chryssostomos, bishop 
of Drama, op. cit. further in the text, p. 23); in Thessalonike (1904) there were two 
Greek high schools, ten public schools, one school for teachers, two private schools 
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and in social and commercial life :’. It was eventually decided and put into 
application the conversion by force through armed bands, known under the 
name of “comitadjis” *, and the use of all sorts of pressure against that 
part of the population which insisted in preserving their Greek nationality 
and to the adherence to the Patriarchate '*. Naturally, the main effort was 
directed against those who spoke a peculiar Slavonic language (including a 
considerable number of Greek, Turkish and Albanian words) considered by 
the Bulgarians also as an indication of Bulgarian descent. Whoever was not 
willing to adhere to the Exarchate drew the rage of the bands, the first 
and main victims being Greek priests and teachers, prominent villagers and 
merchants, and heads of the communal life; sometimes the rage went as 
far as to the destruction of entire villages by fire or otherwise. The Bul- 
garian infiltration entered the stage of violence. 

Against this highly dangerous situation for Hellenism the first vio- 
lent reaction came out from the Macedonians themselves, who, being tired 
of the passive resistance system and the Greek government’s hesitation to 
provide material (and even moral in most cases) support, formed the first 
Greek armed bands determined to meet force by force. It is most interes- 
ting to note that the first leaders and fighting units were the Slav-speaking 
Greeks, exactly those who mostly suffered from the pressure of the comi- 
tadjis. A short biography of eighteen local leaders !5 including unknown 
details of their action together with a historical account of the fight in 
general, as described above, and in the area of the vilayet of Monastir is 
contained in the book of Mr. Georgios Modhis “Macedonian Struggle and 
Macedonian Leaders”. Mr. Modhis, a Macedonian from Monastir and 


of languages and commerce, and one Bulgarian high school and school for teachers 
and one public school (Souliotis, op. cit. in the text further, pp. 27 - 31). 

12. For Thessalonike, extensively Souliotis, ibid. p. 30. 

13. Members of the “‘Committee’’ as the ‘Interior Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organisation’? or "'IMRO”’, founded in Sofia in 1893, is known. 

14. Modhis, op. cit., pp. 35 seq. 

15. Ibid. pp. 144-323. They are: Kotas from the village Roulia, Vangelis from 
Asproghia, Pavlos Kyrou from Antartikon, Dimitrios Dalipis from Sfica, Lakis and 
Yannis Dailakis from Verniki (now in Albania), Stefos from Monastir (now in Yugo- 
slavia), Antonios Zois from Monastir (he committed suicide in 1941 when he saw the 
German Wehrmacht entering Greece), Pavlos Rakovitis from Kratero, Tsotsos from 
Promachoi, Yannis Ramnalis from Ramna, Gonos from Yannitsa, the Dhouyiama 
brothers from Kastaneri, Pantelis Grekos from Stromnitsa (now in Yugoslavia) and 
Mitroussis from Homontos. 

16. T. X. M6ôn, Maxedovixòc aydv xal Maxedéves deynyol, Thessalonike, 1950, 
Macedonian Library of the Society for Macedonian Studies, pp. 323. Mr. Modhis is 
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a fighter himself of that time, writing mainly from his own personal ex- 
perience and recollections, reveals most interesting and unknown events of 
the town and area of Monastir which was the headquarters of a Turkish 
Army, that of the Greek high command for the fighting forces in Western 
Macedonia, and a field of acute antagonism between Greeks and Bulgarians. 


* > % 


The Kingdom of Greece, facing the results of the unhappy Greco- 
turkish war of 1897, either was hesitant to interfere in the struggle in Ma- 
cedonia or had not clearly realized the importance of the happenings. It is, 
however, true that everyone in free Greece had full confidence in the nu- 
merical superiority of the Greek element in Macedonia, whose endurance 
was some times overestimated. At the beginning of this century the Greek 
consuls in the Turkish occupied Macedonian towns were firm believers of 
the rightness of free Greece’s “correct” policy aiming at the preservation 
of friendly relations between the Kingdom of Greece and the Ottoman 
empire. Some of them, overcareful not to expose official Greece, believed 
in the capability of the Turks to restore order and protect the suffering 
Greek population '". 

A change of the situation occured when, by initiative of private indi- 
viduals, a “Committee for Macedonia” was established in Athens **. Younger 
diplomats like Ion Dhragoumis, private individuals like Pericles Argyropou- 
los, or Greek Army officers like Pavlos Melas entered Macedonia disguised 
as peaceful merchants, toured the country and, when they returned to 
Athens, gave the signal of alarm. Mr. Pericles Argyropoulos in his book 
“The Macedonian struggle” gives a thorough and excellent account of 
affairs and opinions prevailing in 1904 in Thessalonike, Western and Eastern 
Macedonia. His personal impressions and careful observation of what he 
had seen and lived in Macedonia did not leave any doubt that Hellenism 
in that disputed area was firm and determined, but, nevertheless, against 
the growing Bulgarian aggression serious assistance on the part of free Greece 
was imperative. This assistance, including arms and ammunition, groups of 
volunteers or even only leaders of some military experience, should be 


well known from his writings on the Macedonian struggle; cf. his eight volumes 
Maxedovixés “Iotootes [Macedonian Stories. ed. 1920, 1929, 1937, 1938, 1955, 1957, 
1958 and 1959], Zrà Maxedovixà Bovvà [Over the Macedonian mountains] 1930, etc. 
17. Argyropoulos, op. cit. in the text, pp. 7-10 and 14. 
18. Kalapothakis, the editor of the newspaper ‘‘Embros’, was the first president. 
19. II. A. ’AoyvoonoVAov, ‘O Maxedovixòs àywv, Thessalonike, 1957, pp. 76, 
Nr. 14 in the series of the Institute’s publications. > 
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coupled by an organisation of self-defense units in villages and towns and 
the establishment of a high command to direct the entire fighting. 

The year 1904 marks the turning of the tide; the Greek consulates in 
Macedonia were manned by personalities like Dimitrios Kallergis in Mo- 
nastir 2°, Lambros Koromelas in Thessalonike * and Antonios Saktouris in 
Serres ??; officers of the Greek Army gave up their positions, entered Mace- 
donia and either were appointed as secretaries of the consulates’ staff, while, 
in reality, they were holding key-posts in the Greek counter-attack scheme, 
or they became armed group leaders. A rather complicated system of for- 
warding men and equipment through the Greco-turkish border was set up. 
In Greek towns recruiting offices, disguised as travel agencies, started their 
work and a stream of volunteers, mostly from Crete, passed the border. 
The violent Greek counter-attack had been launched. 


KO 
a 


The first signs of relief for the Macedonian Greeks were forthcoming 
when an incident accelerated the fighting spirit to a degree never before 
achieved. Pavlos Melas, a young Greek artillery officer, descendant of one 
of the most prominent Greek families, left Athens, formed a group of his 
own and entered Macedonia in August 1904 where, after an action of a 
few months during which his name became a legend for the Greeks, was 
killed in a skirmish with the Turks. Before this entry mentioned above, 
Pavlos Melas and three other officers twice entered secretly Macedonia 
to get a first hand picture of the existing state of affairs. The story of this 
noble man, who, while not able to kill an unarmed foe, was a brave and 
enduring fighter, is told by Mr. Ioannis Notaris in his book “Pavlos 
Melas” *. 

It is not too much to say that his death constituted the biggest event 
of that time for the Greek cause and he spontaneously was hailed by 
folksongs as a national hero. 

* OK * 


The clergy had in the long period of Turkish domination been the 
centre for the preservation of national conscience. At the struggle we 


20. Greek Foreign Minister in 1909; cf. enlightening conversation between Kal- 
lergis and the writer, ibid. pp. 22 - 26. 

21. Ibid. pp. 29 - 30. 

22. His reports have been published, see below n. 37. 

23. I. =. Nétaon, IZavAos Medds (Broygagia), Thessalonike, 1955, pp. 78, Nr. 6 
in the series of the Institute’s publications. An excellent book containing Melas’ letters 
is published by his wife, ‘O IIaölos Mehäc (Broyoagta), Alexandria, 1926, pp. 458. 
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are now revising, the bishoprics in Macedonia had played a most important 
role, continuing the tradition started immediately after the fall of the By- 
zantine empire *#a, Led by high quality bishops, such as Germanos Kara- 
vangelis in Castoria, Chryssostomos in Drama and Fotios in Korytsa, 
the clergy took an active part in the Hellenic effort to repulse the Bulga- 
rian assault. “The memoirs” of Germanos Karavangelis **, which he himself 
dictated, is the most thrilling book about that time describing his action 
from the year 1900, when he was appointed bishop of Kastoria, until 1907, 
when he was, upon the persistent demand of the Turks, recalled to Cons- 
tantinople*. In the sixty pages of the memoirs the titanic effort of the 
bishop to preserve his people’s adherence to the Patriarchate and to the 
Hellenic ideals, and his stormy life for seven consecutive years in Castoria 
is dramatically narrated. He not only gave relief and condolescence to his 
parishers in a period of a ruthless struggle for life or death, but he also did 
not hesitate to take the initiative and assume the command of fighting 
forces when this seemed unavoidable. He used to stroll all over the vast 
area of his bishopric, armed and escorted by his faithful servant, avoiding 
enemy ambushes by skillful riding in the most impossible paths throughout 
the rocky area of Korestia mountains; under a pseudonym he wrote articles 
for newspapers and letters to leaders of armed groups and the Greek high 
command of Monastir and Thessalonike. He would transport arms under 
his black robe, meet Greek fighting units in the frozen country in mid-win- 
ter or hide wounded fighters in his seat in Castoria. His preachment in 
villages inhabited by mixed populations and in the presence of Bulgarian 
bands seeking his murder have remained historical; he would keep the Gospel 
by one hand and the pistol in the other and he would turn his look once 
at the holy book and the next at his potential killers; he would disregard 
any danger in order to preach according to the Greek orthodox dogma. He 


23a. A point of interest is to note that the clergy aimed more at the preservation 
or restoration of the (already entirely Greek) Patriarchate’s authority over the disputed 
area than at the expansion of the boundaries of the Kingdom of Greece, cf. Argyro- 
poulos, op. cit. in the text, pp. 7 and 19 - 20. 

24. *Aoyetov Maxedovix0d “Ay@vog IImveXéans Aéro, 1. Teouavod KaoaPay- 
yéhn, ‘O Maxedovinös dyv (Anouvnuoveëuata), 2nd edition by Mr. Bas. Laourdas, 
Thessalonike, 1959, pp. 142, Nr. 26 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 

25. He was later appointed Bishop of Amassia, Asia Minor, and in 1920 sentensed 
to death by the Turks. He escaped and was appointed Greek Bishop in Vienna, where 
he died in 1935. The transfer and burial of his relics last year in Castoria was an 
opportunity for a remarkabe manifestation of the population’s deep feelings to his 
memory. 
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was the first who persuaded Capetan Kotas, one of the noblest figures of band 
leaders, to fight against Bulgarians by reminding him of his Greek descent 
in spite of his Slav language; the conversation he had with Kotas, as he 
himself describes it, shows his faith in the cause he served ®. He pledged 
fighters on the holy Gospel, enlistened men in the ranks of the Greek Com- 
mittee and released priests from their oaths whenever they had to take part 
in action. Disregarding the Turkish wrath he burried the beheaded body of 
Pavlos Melas and forwarded Kotas’ children to Athens. 

The book is supplemented by letters of that period written by him 
or addressed to him by leaders and other friends. 

Another book by a bishop of the same outstanding abilities, Chrys- 
sostomos, bishop of Drama”, “Reports on the Macedonian struggle’ 8 
contains his reports and letters to the Patriarch and the Greek consuls, a 
letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury *, British reports on him and his 
action, and extracts of newspapers of that period. Amidst a state of terror 
initiated by the comitadjis in an area inhabited almost exclusively by Greeks 
and Turks the heroic figure of this bishop is brilliantly illustrated. Severely 
attacked by the Turkish authorities, who persistently demanded his removal, 
as well as by the British officers stationed in his area according to Miirzteg 
Agreement *°, he courageously stayed in his position guiding his parishers 
and directing the Greek resistance. The Turks eventually seized his personal 
correspondance and succeeded in persuading the Patriarchate to recall 
Chryssostomos; the news of his transfer caused a riot among the population, 
which, silently and in huge masses surrounded his home in Drama not 
disposed to let the bishop go. Chryssostomos also refused to leave his seat 
upon only Turkish command unless by the use of force; a dramatic exchange 


26. Ibid. p. 9: ‘‘We sat down all night and talked. I was telling him: You are 
Greeks from the time of Alexander the Great, the Slavs have passed and have slavised 
you. Your faces are Greek, the earth we are stepping on is Greek, the statues which 
are hidden in it are Greek, the coins we find are Greek, the inscriptions are Greek. 
Our Church and the Patriarchate have always fought for liberty while Bulgaria has 
not been able even to liberate herself and has been liberated by Russia; can you now 
expect the Bulgarians to liberate Macedonia? Then I talked about the murders and 
I told him if the Bulgarian Committee was fighting for liberty, for so holy a cause, could 
it possibly commit so many crimes, plunder poor villages and kill innocent people ?””. 

27. He was massacred by the Turkish mob of Smyrna in 1922. 

28. Xovooorouou Agdpac, “Ex0éoes meoì Tod Maxedovixod ày@voc, edited under 
the care of Mr. Bas. Laourdas, Thessalonike, 1960, Nr. 39 in the series of the Institute’s 
publications, pp. 112. 

29. Ibid. pp. 40 - 47. 

30. See below, note 39. 
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of telegrams took place until the Patriarch sent the order and the bishop 
left accompanied by the entire population up to the boundaries of his 
region *'. They all felt they had lost a war. 

Memoirs of actual fighting are contained in the book of the Cretan 
volunteer Georgios Dhiconymos Makris, a distinguished group leader *?. 
He tells of his action in the area of Western Macedonia from 1903 till the 
proclamation of the Young Turkish constitution in1908, when he triumphantly 
entered the town of Monastir. Extremely courageous he dared to penetrate 
the most fanatic Bulgarian strongholds in the region of his action despite 
the belief of Bulgarians, Greeks and Turks this was impossible. In an appendix, 
letters of Makris to Tsontos- Vardas and letters of other fighters addressed 
to the writer, as well as other texts of the same period, are included. 

An exclusive sort of warfare in marshes is described by group leader 
Panayotis Papatzaneteas in his Memoirs from the Macedonian struggle °®. 
A large area in central Macedonia, almost in and around ancient Pella, 
the birthplace and capital of Alexander the Great, flooded by the rivers 
Axios, Loudhias and Aliakmon and containing lakes and marshes, com- 
monly known at the beginning of this century as “the swamp”, was 
a field of an especially pitiless fighting between Bulgarians and Greeks. 
Fighting almost sea-battles in lake-boats and rafts, severely hit by mosquitos 
and bloodsucking leeches, inhabiting in huts hidden amongst canebrakes 
and walking most of the time in water the Greek fighters lived a dreadful 
life compared only with that of the Burma warfare in World-War II. 

The Memoirs from the Macedonian struggle by the Macedonian 
fighter Naoum Spanos**, already from 1896 in action as a band leader 


31. The life of those bishops is well illustrated in a passage of a letter written 
in 1906 by Chryssostomos when he learnt that Fotios, bishop of Korytsa, had been 
assassinated, ibid. p. 21: “I cried, I cried like a little child for the horrible death 
of brother Fotios. May his memory be eternal. Who knows how many other brothers 
and, perhaps, the writer of these lines, are expecting the same fate ?’’. When he was 
recalled he wrote to the Patriarch, ibid. p. 49: ‘‘I am happy that I have fallen while 
performing the duty Mother Church has entrusted to me’’. 

32. ’Aoygtov MaxeSovizod Ay@vos Ilmverönng Aéita, 2. l'ewoyiou Arxovipov 
Maxof, ‘O Maxedovixòs dyòv (Anouvnuovetuatu), edited by care of B. Laourdas, 
Thessalonike, 1959, pp. 149, Nr. 29 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 

33. ”Aoysiov Maxedovixod “Ay@voc ImveAdans Agata, 3. Havayının Hanarta- 
vetta, “O Maxedovixòs ayav (’Aropynpovespata) introduction by Al. Zanas, edited 
under the care of Mrs. Louisa Syndicas - Laourdas, Thessalonike, 1960, pp. 80, Nr. 39 
in the series of the Institute’s publications. 

34. N. Inavov, ’Avauvmoeic éx tod Maxeöovıxod ’ Ayévos, Thessalonike, 1957, 
pp. 52, Nr. 13 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 
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against the Turks, are published in a separate book. An interesting point 
of his action is the discovery in Athens itself of Bulgarian Committee agents 
trying to recruit Macedonian refugees under the pretext of a fight against 
the Turks. Another characteristic subject is his personal impressions of the 
so-called revolution of Illinden (1903) in Macedonia and his description 
of how he forwarded Capetan Kotas’ children to Athens by order of the 
bishop of Castoria ‘5. Spanos, being a very obstinate man and unwilling 
to be subordinate to anyone, retired to Athens in 1904 due to differences 
arisen between him and his chief Tsontos- Vardas. 


*** 


The armed fight in the country was coupled by an underground mo- 
vement in the bigger towns, which, as already stated, required a strong 
organisation and a high commanding authority. This job had been under- 
taken and carried out by Greek officers and local prominent Greeks; an 
officer of those having had an active part, Athanassios Souliotis, disguised 
in Thessalonike under the name of Mr. Nikolaidhis, writes his personal 
impressions and memories in his book “The Organisation of Thessalo- 
nike” 3. The Greek underground movement and the struggle against Bulga- 
rian infiltration in the capital of Macedonia was directed by an organised 
unit known under that name and in which the writer was an active member 
from March 1905 until September 1907. Having settled in the town as a 
peaceful merchant and keeping a shop during the entire period of his action 
he occupied himself with the “Organisation”; the main objects were the 
collection of information with regard to the moves of the Turkish army 
and the Bulgarian forces, the relief and housing of Greek refugees, the care 
for Greek war-orphans, the foundation of schools, nurseries and orphanages 
as well as the imposition of all sorts of obstacles against any Bulgarian ef- 
fort of settlement in Thessalonike, including the skillfully planned and per- 
formed task of prohibiting the erection of Bulgarian churches and schools. 
In order to keep secrecy neither the writer nor any other member of the 
“Organisation” had access to the Greek consulate in the town. 


35. Ibid. p. 34: After they had crossed the Greek border, the 15-year old son 
of Kotas turned to the Turkish guards and shouted in his Slav language: ‘°When 
I grow I shall return armed, join my father’s men and kill Turks and Bulgars’’. 

36. A. ZovMibtn - Nuxokutôn, ‘O Maxedovixòs * Ayv, “H «’Opyavwoıs Oecoa- 
Aovlans» 1906 - 1908, (*Axouvnuovetuata), Thessalonike 1959, pp. 102, Nr. 28 in the 


series of the Institute’s publications. 
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The book is supplemented by an appendix containing articles published 
by the author, including a booklet under the title “Prophecies of Alexander 
the Great”, which implied the liberation of Macedonia by the Greeks and 
had a strong influence on the enslaved population. A record of the personnel 
of the Greek consulate and members of fighting units are also included. 
Worth mentioning is an excellent description of the life in Thessalonike 
in 1904 accompanied by photographs and a town’s plan". 


* KK 


A picture of the situation in the area of Serres during 1907 is given 
in the book “The Macedonian struggle in the area of Serres in the year 
1907° 8° containing reports from the then Greek consul in the town Anto- 
nios Saktouris to the Greek Foreign Office. The problems the consul had 
to face are well focused and the pro-Bulgarian attitude of the French of- 
ficers in the area strongly emphasized **. This book is not a publication of 
the Institute but one of the “Historical Society for Serres and Melenikon”’; 
the edition, however, of the text is made under the care of, and the notes 
are written by, Mr. Bas. Laourdas, Director of the Institute. 

A short but most comprehensive history of the fight in Western 
Macedonia in general is a lecture delivered by Mr. Christoforos Naltsas and 
published by the Institute under the title “The Macedonian struggle in 
Western Macedonia” *. The lecture is one of the series organised by the 
Institute in the winter 1957 - 58 on various subjects concerning that parti- 
cular area. 

* 4% 


It has been previously stated that the Turks had tolerated, if not en- 
couraged, the nationalities’ antagonism in Macedonia hoping that their 
Christian subjects, being busy in settling their differences, would leave 
them undisturbed. Their attitude had never been pro-Greek, nor actually pro 


37. Ibid. pp. 21 seq. 

38. ‘O Maxedovixdc dydv eis thy meoLoynr tay Legodv xatà tò 1907 (Exbéoeic 
tov Iootgvov Zaxtovon), Athens, 1958, pp. 143, extract from «Zeoougixà Xeo- 
vixd», 3rd vol. 

39. The so-called “°Miirzteg Programme” or ‘Miirzteg Agreement’ (Sept. 1903) 
provided the establishment of international gendarmerie in Macedonia to supervise the 
reforms proposed; Thesssalonike was assigned to the Russians, Monastir to the Italians, 
Serres to the British and Drama to the French. Their attitude had never been imp- 
artial. Cf. also note 30. 

40. Xo. Nékrou, ‘O Maxedovixòs dyav eis thy Avtixiv Maxedoviav, Thessalo- 
nike, 1958, pp. 34, Nr. 25 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 
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any Christian nationality; it is a fact, however, that their interference to 
keep order in that troubled area of their empire never had any results nor 
did they really aim at the protection of the Christian population. It îs also 
a fact that, while Bulgarians carefully avoided any encounter with Greek 
groups, Greek fighting forces clashed always with Turkish army units, 
especially in the period 1905 - 1908. Turkish bullets have killed more leaders 
and men of the Greek forces than of any other fighting nationality in 
Macedonia ‘!. 

The only collection of Turkish official papers found with regard to 
the fighting in Macedonia has been published by care of Mr. Ioannis Vas- 
dravellis under the title “Turkish Documents on the Macedonian strug- 
gle” 4. A sum of 128 telegrams, sent by the then Governor of Thessalonike 
and the then inspector general Houssein Hilmi Pasha to the political go- 
vernor of Edhessa during the period from 4th August 1907 till 28th Fe- 
bruary 1909 and concerning directives and orders, are contained. 


* OK * 


The last book of this series is Mr. Basil Laourdas’ essay ‘ Penelope 
Dhelta and Macedonia” *. A well known Greek writer, Penelope Dhelta, 
wrote some of her most marvelous books for children, inspired by the strug- 
gle in Macedonia‘. From the historical point of view she extends the era 
of the struggle to the remoter times of 10th century, when, again, Greeks 
and Bulgarians were, almost in the same areas, fighting another deadly 
fight against each other. This historical extension has also been made by 
the great contemporary Greek poet Costis Palamas *, by Ion Dhragoumis * 


41. Cf. Souliotis, op. cit. p. 17: Out of 15 Greek group leaders killed in action, 
10 were killed at clashes with Turkish units. The same proportion for men. 

42. Tovgxina éyyeapa neoi tod Maxedovıxoö ay@voc, *“Emiuereia I. K. Baodoa- 
BékAn. translated from the original by Mr. G. Pantelidis, Thessalonike, 1958, pp. 93, 
Nr. 19 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 

43. B. Aaovgda, “H IImwelönn Atıra xai 7) Maxedovia, Thessalonike, 1958, pp. 44 
Nr. 20 in the series of the Institute’s publications. 

44. The most known among them Ira puvotixà tod BdaAtov [The Secrets of 
the Swamp], 1st ed., 1937, Athens, a tale of the fight in the district of the lakes 
in Central Macedonia, which also Papatzaneteas’ memoirs are referred to, see 
above n. 33, and Ltöv xaigd tod Bovdyagoxtdvov [At the time of the Bulgarian - 
slayer], ed 1911, London, which is the story of the wars the Byzantine emperor 
Basil the II carried out against the Bulgarians. 

45. K.IHaXapd, “H Dloyéoa toù Bacıhıa [The King’s flute], Ist ed. 3rd part, 
1913, Athens. 

46. "Iwvog Aoayoëun, Maetiewy xai ‘Howwv alua [Martyrs’ and Heroes’ 
blood], 2nd ed. 1914, Athens. 
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and others “ and shows, as Mr. Laourdas puts it “, in which way the histo- 
rical memory of the Greek nation has interpreted the fight of Hellenism 
over Macedonia. The basic features of the Macedonian struggle can also be 
traced in that remote era: there are located the most fanatic Greeks among 
the Slav - speaking population of Macedonia, there are again the priests and 
monks who were massacred by the flood of the Bulgarians in order to 
preserve their faith to the Byzantine empire, there are individual and mass 
heroisms, Bulgarians disguised as Greeks and Greeks who pretended they 
were Bulgarians, officers from the capital organising their own fighting 
groups and skirmishing the same foes, everything, really, which, ten centuries 
later, had been repeated in the Macedonian struggle. 

| Further, one can not disregard the connection which the Greeks 
have spontaneously made between the Macedonian struggle and the times 
and history of the ancient Macedonian kings, especially Philip and his son 
Alexander the Great *. An enemy infiltration in the area and places where 
the most important figures of Greek history lived and glorified Hellenism 
went beyond any limits for the national sentiment; it was thought as the 
heaviest possible insult against the most sacret ideals Greeks cherish. This 
explains the alarm which the Bulgarian assault had caused among the entire 
population of free Greece and Crete and the stream of volunteers who 
rushed to join their Macedonian brothers. For Hellenism there has always 
been a clear line connecting the events of the time of Alexander the 
Great, those of the Byzantine emperors engaged in a fight against Slavs and 
Bulgarians and of the Macedonian struggle at the beginning of this century. 


Dhelta had carefully and with enormous patience collected, from 1915 
to 1935, material in order to be in a position to write her books; biographies 
of fighters, handwritten notes, letters and photographs, copies of official 
records, copies of consular letters and memoirs dictated to her secretaries 
by some of the most distinguished personalities of that period. This in- 
valuable material is now, by courtesy of the writer’s heirs, in the possession 
of the Institute for Balkan Studies; the above mentioned memoirs of the 


47. Laourdas, op. cit. pp. 15 and 35-37. 

48. Ibid. p. 15. 

49. Cf. above, p. 139, ‘‘Prophecies of Alexander the Great”, the booklet 
written by A. Souliotis and printed in Greek and Bulgarian; also above, p. 136, n. 26, 
the bishop of Castoria’s conversation with Capetan Kotas: ““You are Greek from 
the time of Alexander the Great etc.” ; also Laourdas, op. cit. p. 27. 
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bishop of Castoria and those of Georgios Dhiconymos Makris and Panayotis 
Papatzaneteas are a part of Dhelta’s Archives of the Macedonian struggle. 


* * * 


As the reader may well see, the publications mentioned above present 
a more general interest to everyone regardless of his special subject of study 
or his nationality. Besides their significance in the history of Hellenism 
and that of the rise of nationalities in Europe, most of them are really 
fascinating books telling the story of a heroic generation inspired by ideals 
and faith in the cause it had been fighting for. 


Institute for Balkan Studies MICHAEL G. PAPACONSTANTINOU 


HISTORY OF THE NAME “MACEDONIA” 


It is generally accepted today that the ethnic name Maxedav, from 
which by adding the ending -{u the geographical term Maxedovia was 
formed, derives from the ancient Greek adjective uaxeödvög. The latter was 
formed by the stem of the noun uaxos=pufxos, with the suffix -S-+ and 
the ending -vég: waxe-d-vög, and already occurs in Homer (Odys. n 106) 
old te qÜAla uaxedvis aîyetooro. The name Maxedav, plural Maxeddévec, 
belongs to the ethnic names denoting a physical characteristic, like the 
ancient MaxgoxépaAor (long-heads), Ilvyuaioı (Pygmies=fist-sized) and the 
teutonic Langobardi (long-beards), Chauci (tall), Quadi (ugly, bad)?. The 
Macedonians probably distinguished themselves amid the other Greek tribes 
by their height, as it often happens to highland tribes compared to tribes 
of the plains. 

The Macedonians, as it is accepted by all unbiased ethnologists, 
historians and linguists, are a Hellenic tribe*. Their names, those that have 


1. The suffix -è- is known from other nouns too, as dAyn-d-ov, Aaunm-d-Wv, 
yaron—o-Wv, xeht-6-Ov. From this compound ending -$@v, derive by alternance the 
endings -öavög, as in Ande—Savoc, meuxe-davôs, Quye—Savdc, tyxe-Savdc, tyAe—bavoc, 
and —ôvos, as in yos-Övög, uaxe-dvoc, sedi-dvos, GAopu—bvdc, we-dvoc. See f.i. 
G. N. Hadjidakis, ° Axadnpuerxà avayydopata 1,71 and 2,405 and also E. Schwyzer, 
Griechische Grammatik 1,489. 

2. Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopädie, in word Makedonia, p. 6822. 

3. See Ulrich Wilcken, Griechische Geschichte im Rahmen der Altertums- 
geschichte. 8e Auflage. München 1958, p. 222. «Deutlicher als die recht dürftigen 
Reste der makedonischen Sprache zeigen es die Staatseinrichtungen, die Religion und 
Sitten der Makedoner, dass diese nicht, wie mehrfach eingenommen ist, illyrische 
oder thrakische oder sonstige «Barbaren» waren, sondern einen hellenischen Stamm 
darstellen». See also J, N. Kalleris, Les anciens Macédoniens. Étude linguistique et 
historique. Athens 1954, 1, 325. The same is remarked by G. Glotz, Histoire An- 
cienne, Deuxieme Partie. Histoire Grecque, vol. III, Paris 1936, p. 210: «Les noms 
de leurs villes, Argos, Pella, Idoméneia, Gortynia, Atalanté, Euröpös, Aleoménai etc, 
sont des témoignages irrécusables de leur origine. Il en est de méme de leur calen- 
dière : avec ses noms de fêtes et de mois, qui sont purement grecs et ne se retrou- 
vent cependent nulle part ailleurs en Grèce, il revèle tout ensemble l’origine achéo- 
dorienne des Macédoniens et leur position particulière dans le monde hellénique. 
See also C. Jiretek, Geschichte der Serben. Gotha 1911, vol. I, p. 28: «Eine hel- 
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been preserved, and almost all their dialectic word-forms coincide with the 
Greek and differ from the Thraco-illyrian language. They were a part of 
the Doric tribe, characterized by Herodotus (I, 56. VIII, 43), as «Maxedvòv 
Evo», and had some common dialectic forms with the Aeolians of Thes- 
saly. Their original home was Orestis, the mountainous region known today 
as Western Macedonia, through which the Haliacmon river flows. They 
lived in unwalled villages *, and their stock-breeding and farming practices 
were considered by the Southern more developed Hellenic tribes as back- 
ward. Until the Persian wars, the Macedonians did not follow the fast 
development of the Southern Hellenic tribes. 

Like all other Hellenic tribes, the Macedonians early created a my- 
thical ancestor, Macedon, son of Zeus, to account for their ethnic name, 
whose connexion with the adjective uaxedvòs was forgotten. The prehistoric 
name of their country, Emathia, sounds prehellenic. The Macedonians 
called it Maxedovia and Maxxetta (from paxétys, a synonym of paxedvdc) 5. 
The mediaeval lexicon Suda gives the following explanation for the name 
Macedonia: “Macedonia the country, from Macedon, son of Zeus and 
Thyia, daughter of Deucalion, according to the poet Hesiod” and Eusta- 
thius (Per. Dion. 427) ‘°Macedonia was previously called Emathia from 
Emathion, son of Zeus and Elektra. Then (called) Macedonia from Ma- 
cedon, son of Aeacus”. 

Early the Macedonians, a highland, warlike tribe, proceeding from 
Western Macedonia conquered the Thracian tribes living in the plains and 
by either expelling or assimilating them pushed the eastern boundary of 
Macedonia eastwards to the Strymon first, and later to the Nestos river. 
Thus the geographical term Macedonia, attributed to the Macedonian realm 
and originally denoting the western part of the country, was extended to 
cover what today is Central and Eastern Macedonia. In the time of Philip II 
Macedonia was bounded by the mountains: Olympus - Kamvounia - Pindus - 
Boion (Grammos)=the Lake Lychnitis (Ochrida)=the mountain range cal- 
led today Nidjé Planinä - Demir Kapu - Orbelos and central Rhodope, that 
is, it extended over an area of 28.000 square kilometers. 

From a political and administrative viewpoint Macedonia was di- 
vided into the low country (Kdtw or ragà &dAiaccav Maxedovia) which 


lenische grossmacht war das Kônigreich der Makedonier, welches sich aus einem 
kleinen Gebiet westlich von Thessalonike durch Eroberungen längst des Weges von 
Dyrrhachion nach Byzanz zu einem grossen Staate entwickelte». 

4. J. Papastavrou, ’Aoxala “Iotogia II, 127. 

5. E. Schwyzer, op. cit. I, 498. 
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was under the direct rule of the Macedonian kings, and the upper country 
("Avo Maxedovia, tà Enavodev Edvn), inhabited by the Lyngestians (in the 
district of Florina), the Elimiotes (in the district of Kozane)‘ and others, 
and divided into small vassal and allied Kingdoms. 

Philip extended the eastern boundary of the Macedonian state beyond 
the Strymon and Nestos river to the Black Sea, but the name “Macedonia” 
designated only the country west of Nestos’. Under the Roman rule and 
more precisely in the 2nd century A.D., the province of Macedonia, on 
the evidence of Ptolemy and Strabo, reached westwards to the Adriatic Sea, 
which was therefore called by the Romans Mare Macedonicum. But its 
northern boundary remained as it had been fixed by Philip II. The line of 
demarcation between Macedonia and Dardania to its north had always been 
the southern range of Mount Skardos, today called Babouna, through which 
the Axios river cuts, forming the so-called Iron Gates (Demir- Kapu). The 
city of Stoboi, south of this range, had always belonged to Macedonia, 
whereas Scupi, today known as Skoplje, had been a city of Dardania until 
after the time of Justinian I, as we shall presently see. This demarcation 
line had also been the northern limit of the Greek language, as it was 
stated by J. Jireek, on the evidence of the inscriptions. The inscriptions 
found south of this line are in Greek, those found north of it are in Latin*. 


6. Thucydides, II, 99 : “For the Macedonian race includes also the Lyngestians, 
Elimiotes, and other tribes of the upper country, which though in alliance with the 
nearer Macedonians and subject to them have kings of their own’. See also J. N. 
Kalleris, op. cit. p. 2, 1. 

7. Ptolemy I, 12, 6: ‘Beyond the Nestos river, which is the boundary of 
Thrace”. Strabo Z 323: ‘‘Some attribute the lands from the Strymon to the Nestos 
to Macedonia, because Philip showed so great an interest on these regions that made 
part of his kingdom. From the mineral wealth and other products of the country 
he had great resources’’. The information contained in the Fragmenta of Strabo 
(Z fr. 10), that the limits of Macedonia reached to the mouth of Hebros and the 
city of Kypsela is the result of a confusion by the Byzantine epitomists. 

8. J. Jireéek, op. cit. vol. I, p. 38, determines the demarcation line more pre- 
cisely as follows: «Die Grenze zwischen Latin und Griechisch lässt sich nach der 
Sprache der Inschriften, Meilensteine und Stadtmiinzen ziemlich genau feststellen. Sie 
verliess das Adriatische Meer bei Lissus, ging durch die Berge der Mirediten und der 
Dibra in das nôrdliche Makedonien zwischen Scupi und Stobi durch, umging Naissus 
und Remesiana mit ihren lateinischen Bürgern, während Pautalia (Küstendil) und 
Serdica (Sofia) samt der Landschaft von Pirot in das griechische Gebiet gehòrten; 
zuletzt wendete sie sich längs des Nordabdanges des Hämus zur Pontus-Küste. Das 
griechische Sprachgebiet stand in unmittelbaren Zusammenhang mit Hellas und Klei- 
nasien, das lateinische, welches von der Nordgrenze Paunoniens bis Stobi die grösste 


IO 
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The anthropological and geographical studies conducted by Jovan Cvijic in 
the beginning of our century (1918), has also resulted in essentially the same 
frontier line in regard to the extension of the Greek- byzantine civilization 
to the north*. 


Since the division of the Roman Empire to praefectures by Constan- 
tine the Great *, Macedonia was adjoined to the pracfecture of the Illyricum, 
whose southern part including Macedonia was surrendered at the time of 
Gratianus and Theodosius (379 A. D.) to the Eastern Empire, ie. Byzan- 
tium. During the reien of Justinian I, Macedonia was a province of the 
lllyricum and extended over the same areas as Philip’s Macedonia. It was 
divided into two paris, the first and second Macedonia: the first, having 
Thessalonike for its capital, extended over the Western, Central and Eastern 
Macedonia, and the second extended northwards over Pelagonia as far as 
Stoboi :. Scupi however did not belong to Macedonia but to its northem 
neiehbor Dardania **. 


The siafus quo of the region remained unchanged until the old admi- 
nistrative system was substituted by the Byzantine organization of themes, 
which was gradually established. Until 796 A. D. Thessalonike was the seat 
of a prefect [praefectus praziorio] but we do not know whether he was 
called prefect of Macedonia or of Illyricum ( praefectus praetorio Macedo- 
niae or Illyrici). A little later (about 800 A. D.) the theme of Macedonia 
designated Thracian territory, and with Adrinople for its capital extended 
over most of Thrace. About the same time (796-828 A.D.) Macedonia 


Poter ente — abwärts aber nur wenige Stunden breit war, mit 
dem romanischen Wiesien 

9. J. Crigé, La Pe Balcanigue, Geographie Humaine, Paris 1918, 
p- 103: «Le domaine actuel de Fancienne civilisation byzantine est à peu pres le 
suivant. Son influence la plus forte se fait sentir an Sad des Balkans et de la Sar- 
planina, surtout en Thrace, en Macédoine et en Grèce, moins en Épire et dans l’Albanie 
méridionzle. Quoique ses frontières septentrionales soient, en général, les Balkans ct 
LE Sarplanime, elle a pénétré par la valle de la Morava jusqu à NÉ et au dea 
psc è LB Save et le Danube... 

10. Zosimms, ed. Bonn 98, 13. See also: Stilpon Kyriakides, Befarrırai Me- 
jz: II-V. Thessalonike 1937, p. 102 et seq 

11. Hierocies, Synerdemos, ed. Bonn 391. To the information given by Hie- 
rocles. Procopiss also agrees (De Aadifiezis, ed. Havry II 2, p. 119) because he also 
dstinsushes Macedonia from Dardania. See also Stilpon Kyriakides, op. cit. p. 108 seg. 

12. Hierocles, op. cif. p. 393, 13: "The eparchate of Dardania, under a ruler, 
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proper constitutes a separate theme, the theme of Thessalonike. This trans- 
ference of the name Macedonia to Thrace has caused much confusion both 
to the Byzantine writers and to the modern historians based on them, who 
cannot always be sure whether the sources speak about their contemporary 
Macedonia, i. e. the theme of Macedonia, or of the ancient Macedonia. 
The transference of the name of Macedonia to the theme of Adrinople 
caused in turn the transference of the name of Thessaly to the theme of 
Thessalonike, and consequenily the archbishop of Thessalonike bore the 
title of the “Exarch of Thessaly~ (ZZuoyos adong Oerruiia:). 

Things remained such as long as the orisinal organization of themes 
persisted. But the latter was gradually declining and after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Franks it was entirely broken up. Georgios Akro- 
polites still uses the name Macedonia to denote the theme of Macedonia, 
but the writers of the next century (14th) Gregoras and Kantakouzenus ai- 
tribute the name of Macedonia to the original country, the Kingdom of 
Philip II. Since then, both the learned writers and the Greek people have 
used the name Macedonia with its original connotation. 


During the time of the Otioman rule the name Macedonia survived 
in the Greek lands and was used by the people to designate the well- 
known Greek country. It also occurs in chronicles of this time in the 
dialectic form Mandovia ™ a fact which testifies to its purely popular use. 
It occurs as well m folk-songs of this period and of the period of the 
Macedonian Struggie (1903-1908). The name Macedonia, after the libe- 
ration of the country from the Ottoman yoke, became again the official, 
geographical and administrative name of the Greek country extending from 
Mt. Pindus and Mt. Olympus to the Nestos river. Thus the words of the 
ancient geographer Strabo (ed. Meineke 2, 455) that “Macedonia 100 is 
Greece” resained their true meaning. 

On the contrary the name Macedonia was completely unknown io 
our neighboring Slavic peoples. It was due io the panslavistic propasanda 
of the end of the last and the beginning of the present century that they 
were informed of its existence. And yet this was enough to become the cause 
of a very strange adventure that the ancient, historical and glorious name 
of Macedonia had to undergo in our days. The political leaders of Southern 
Serbia, which is inhabited by Slavs, Albanians, Greeks, Turks and Gypsies, 
let their old ethnic name of “Bugari become obsolete, called themselves 


13. Xoorixòr zeoi taw Tosoxem Zovixirew, ed. G. Zoras, Athens 1958, p. 
34-35, 37,10, 48,7, 123.8. 
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Macedonians and their federal State, which was first founded on August 2, 
1944, Macedonia. Moreover they even raised claims on Greek Macedonia, 
with no regard whatsoever to historical truth. And yet the Greek Mace- 
donia, which the Bugari, now calling themselves Macedonians, have named 
“Macedonia of the Aegean”, was the cradle of the ancient Macedonians, 
the land of Philip and Alexander the Great, the land which made the 
ancient Greek civilization accessible to all peoples, and which is today 
inhabited by 1.700.000 purely Greek population !*. 


University of Thessalonike N. P. ANDRIOTES 


14. With this irresponsible use of the name «Macedonia» for political reasons, 
I have dealt in extenso in my book The Confederate State of Skopje and its Lan- 
guage, Athens 1957, pp. 60. The book has been also published in Greek, To öuo- 
onovdo xodtos tay Lxonlwy xal 1) yAdéooa tov, Thessalonike 1960. 


ANNALS 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE BALKANS SINCE THE OTTOMAN ERA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA BALKAN CONFERENCE 


Under the sponsorship of the University of California and its Center 
for Slavic and East European Studies, there was held in Berkeley, California, 
in June, 1960, the first Conference of Balkan Studies which has ever been 
held in this country, or as far as we know, abroad. 

Chairman of the committee arranging the conference was Professor 
Charles Jelavich of the University of California, assisted by Professor Wayne. 
Vucinich of Stanford University and Professor Jozo Tomasevich of San 
Francisco State College (California). The University of California and the 
committee should be congratulated on the arrangements made for the visiting 
scholars. Accomodations were excellent and the organization and mechanics 
of the conference itself were well handled. 

An area of such wide scope as “Balkan Studies” must of necessity 
have some limitations drawn for a conference of this type. The organizers 
thus limited the conference chronologically to the post-Ottoman period. 

The specific (one should really say general) subject of the conference 
was T'he Transformation of the Balkans since The Turkish Era. Invited 
to attend were most American scholars concerned with the teaching of East 
European or Balkan history, in addition to a small number from abroad. 

No papers were read at the conference. Scholars were assigned their 
topics in advance; submitted their manuscripts in advance, and the University 
of California distributed them weeks before the conference to the many 
scholars who were to attend the conference. Each session of the conference 
consisted of two or three critiques on two papers; then a rebuttal by the 
authors of the papers, followed by general discussion by the entire assemblage. 
It is only regretted that some of the papers did not circulate long enough 
in advance for careful study by those attending the sessions. 

Two criticisms might be made at this point, before a discussion of 
the papers is given. 

One is that the general topic of the conference itself was too broad 
and too ambitious. As a result, some of the specific topics assigned to 
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scholars to fit within the subject of Transformation of the Balkans since 
the Turkish Era were themselves too sweeping in scope to be summarized 
in one paper. Case papers on specific countries were avoided '. This tended 
to compound the problem, for the specialist in Rumanian History, for 
example, would have to relate his paper to all the other Balkan countries 
and try to give them equal weight. 

The second criticism is that the scholarly level of the papers (and as 
a result, some of the discussion) was very uneven. This may have been the 
result, in part, of the wide scope of the conference itself. Some of the 
papers were mere essays without citations. 

As a final note, one might add the wish that any future conference 
on Balkan Studies, and we hope for them periodically, might circumscribe 
more tightly the scope of the entire meeting. This will tend toward more 
solid contributions. 


Scholars participating in the three day conference were: 

George Arnakis, University of Texas; Ann Arpajoglou, U.S. Army 
Language School; Alexander Bajt, University of Ljubljiana, Yugoslavia; 
C. E. Black, Princeton University; T. C. Balisdell, Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia; James Brennan, University of California; Robert Byrnes, Indiana 
University; John C. Campbell, Council on Foreign Relations, New York; 
David Cattell, University of California, Los Angeles; Peter Christoff, 
San Francisco State College; James Clarke, University of Pittsburgh; 
Velid Dag, Army Language School; D. Delivanis, University of Thes- 
salonike, Greece; M. Drachkovitch, University of California; Alex 
Dragnich, Naval War College; Fischer - Galati, Wayne State University; 
H. H. Fisher, San Francisco State College; Sydney Fisher, Ohio State 
University; Eillen Shaw Grampp, University of California; Charles Gu- 
lick, University of California; J. Halpern, University of California, Los 
Angeles: George W. Hoffman, University of Texas; Peter Horn, Army 
Language School; Charles Jelavich, University of California; Boris Jordan, 
Army Language School; Ante Kadic, Indiana University; Fred Kellog, 
University of Galifornia; Harold Kirkpatrick, University of California; 
Erick Klinkmuller, University of Free Berlin, Germany; Zica Kovacavic, 
University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; H. Louis Kostanick, University of Ca- 
lifornia, Los Angeles; Boris Kremenliev, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Basil Laourdas, Institute for Balkan Studies, Greece; Ivo Ledever, 


1. With the exception of Prof. Gerschenkron’s paper on Some Aspects of 
Industrialization in Bulgaria, 1878 - 1939. 
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Yale University; John Letiche, University of California; Albert Lord, 
Harvard University; Stephen Lukashevic, University of California; David 
MacKenzie, Princeton University; Bernice Madison, San Francisco State 
Gollege; Paul G. Manolis, University of California; Michael Marku, Army 
Language School; Oleg Maslenikov, University of California; Forrest Mil- 
ler, University of California; Fred W. Neal, Claremont College; Traian 
Ocneanu, Army Language School; C. Bickford ’Brien, University of Cali- 
fornia; Adam Pepelasis, University of California; Marin Pundeff, San 
Fernando State College; Nicholas Riasanovsky, University of California; 
Henry L. Roberts, The Russian Institute, New York; Henry Rosovsky, 
University of California; Joseph Rothschild, Columbia University; Irwin 
T. Sanders, Boston University; Cornelius van Schoonfeldt, Stanford Uni- 
versity; Stanford J. Shaw, Harvard University; Stavro Skendi, Columbia 
University; Nicolas Spulber, Indiana University; Leften Staurianos, North- 
western University; Traian Stoianovich, Rutgers University; Marin Stude, 
"Army Language School; Peter Sugar, University of Washington; Paul S. 
Taylor, University of California; Jozo Tomasevich, San Francisco State 
College; George Vid Tomashevich, Elmira College; Julian Towster, Univer- 
sity of California; C. A. Trypanis, Oxford University; K. G. Tucker, Uni- 
versity of California; William Vettes, Wisconsin State College; Speros Vryo- 
nis, Harvard University; Alex Vucinich, San Jose State College; Benjamin 
Ward, University of California; Francis J. Whitfield, University of Cali- 
fornia; Robert Lee Wolff, Harvard University; Stephen G. Xydis, Columbia 
University; Willam Barnsdale, Department of State; Sergius Yakobson, Li- 
brary of Congress; Stephen Kertesz, Notre Dame University; George Soulis, 
Dumbarton Oaks Research Library; Wayne Vucinich, Stanford University. 


The papers prepared for the conference were as follows: 

1. The Legacy of the Turks in the Balkans by Wayne Vucinich, 
Stanford University. 

Professor Vucinich, after a survey of various aspects of life in the 
Balkans (religious, social, art, music, linguistic, etc.), attempts to show the 
extent of Ottoman infuence which survives today. He asserts that these 
influences have been so thoroughly blended with the total native cultural 
behaviour that the two have become virtually inseparable; and that material 
culture which the Ottomans superimposed upon the layers of Balkan 
civilizations, though still visible, began to disappear with the Ottoman 
recession into Asia. He attempts to show that the non-material culture 
showed more resiliance, and that Ottoman and Western values and institutions 
amalgamated to produce modern cultures of the Balkan peoples. 
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2. The Ottoman View of the Balkans by Stanford J. Shaw, Harvard 
University. = 

After a preliminary examination of the Ottoman view of government 
and society as a whole, Professor Shaw shows that the Balkans were regar- 
ded by the Ottomans according to the class and rank of the Ottoman and 
the time involved. Fourteenth century Turkish aristocrats considered the 
Balkans as the source of their power; those of the fifteenth century and 
thereafter saw them as the source of the Devshirme power which was gra- 
dually replacing them in control of the Ottoman ruling class. He asserts 
that ‘‘the descendents of the Balkan ruling houses who were absorbed into 
the Ottoman system saw the Balkans first as a stronghold of their oppo- 
nents, later as the main source of their financial and political power. Within 
the Ottoman administrative structure and the Ottoman mind as a whole, 
the Balkans evolved from a position where they provided the Empire with 
administrative and military service ..... to one where they provided the 
Ottoman system not with service but with a degenerate Devshirme class... 
To the Ottoman reformers, it was to the Balkans that reforms had to be 
applied as the primary and most essential means of restoring the strength 
of the Empire”. 


3. The Influence of the West on the Balkans by L. S. Stavrianos, 
Northwestern University. 

Professor Stavrianos discusses five phases of Balkan and Western 
relations and influences: Anti- Westernism of Balkan Orthodoxy, Origins 
and Patterns of the Westernization Process, Western Influence during the 
Ottoman Period, Western Influence during the National Period, and Balkan 
Westernizatisn in World Perspective. He shows how westernization in the 
Balkans replaces the isolation, ignorance and acquiescence of “traditio- 
nalism’’?. He concludes that westernization is undermining traditional so- 
ciety in the Balkans today more rapidly than at any time in the past. 


4. Russia and the Modernization of Southeastern Europe by 
C. E. Black, Princeton University. 

The transformation of the peoples of the Balkans from subject of 
the Ottoman Empire to citizenship in independent national states was dis- 
cussed in the well documented paper by Prof. Black. He first discusses the 


2. Stavrianos uses the terms modernism and westernism interchangeably. He 
points out, however, that in dealing with the 20th century, modernism is preferable 
to westernism, since the West frequently is equated with Europe. 
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general area of Southeastern Europe, Russia, and the West, then the Politics 
of Power, the Ideologies of Modernization; Economic Growth; Culture 
and Institutions and the extent and nature of Russian influence. He shows 
how the extent and nature of Russian influence has depended on the balance 
of power, and that Russia’s own delayed modernization deprived her of 
much of the influence which she could othervise have exerted. Independent 
of the obvious political influences, he also includes literature and the arts, 
education, science and technology as well as economic relations. He con- 
cludes that the prospect for long-term Russian influence in the Balkans, 
apart from that which can be imposed by force, lies in the ability of the 
Soviet system to evolve original solutions to the myriad of problems con- 
fronted by societies undergoing modernization. 


5. Balkan Politics and Politicians by Henry Roberts, Columbia 
University. 

Professor Roberts limits his paper to the question of the influence 
of the Balkan states’ position as “small powers’ upon the structure and 
operation of their domestic political systems and upon the style and attitudes 
of the politicians themselves. In his short discussion he concludes that the 
principal effect upon domestic Balkan politics of being a small power has 
been to create, especially in times of crisis, a certain polarization between 
those who adopt the politics of impotence and those who rage at the im- 
potence of politics. He suggest we should not consider Balkan politics as 
“abnormal’’—using some of the great powers as norms—but that Balkan 
politics must be judged in the Balkan setting. 


6. The Dynamics of Balkan Classes by Traian Stoianovich, Rutgers 
University. 

Dividing his paper into a number of sections, Professor Stoianovich 
discussses first the Estate or Traditional Society, the Political Classes and 
Dvoevlastie, The Social Classes, and finally Class Styles and Values. He 
concludes that in the Balkans the social order has been changed twice in 
the last two hundred and fifty years and that class, nation, and culture 
are different manifestations of the same or similar phenomena. He thus 
identifies the Serbian nation with “heroic culture’? and a type of “classless 
society; the Greek nation with ‘‘ingenuity culture’? and the mentality of 
traders; and the Bulgarian (and he leaves room for doubt here) with ra- 
bota-culture and the substructure of a serf-like mentality. He points out 
that the Balkan states have moved (like the rest of the world) from the estate 
to the multiclass society and are now tending toward a “classless’” society. 
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7. The Role of Religion in the Development of the Balkans by 
George Arnakis, University of Texas. 4 

Professor Arnakis, in his general survey of the role of religion, 
attempts to show how religion (more specifically the Eastern Orthodox 
Church), until the twentieth century played the role of “foster mother” to 
nationality and that was its most important historical role during the period 
of Ottoman domination. He discusses the Islamization that took place during 
the Ottoman rule and the role of the Eastern Orthodox Church as preserver 
of nationality,through the Universalism of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. 
With the emergence of the independent states, the first and most serious 
challenge to this Universalism came, strangely enough, from Greece when 
that nation became independent. Adherence to the Orthodox faith was the 
one unifying factor for the various ethnic and linguistic groups in the 
Balkans during and after Ottoman rule. 


8. Nationalism and the Muses in Balkan Slavie Literature in the 
Modern Period by Albert B. Lord, Harvard University. 

Professor Lord’s paper, one of the best papers presented, showed how 
nationalism, as a rebellious force, brought in folk language, folk poetry 
as models, patriotic, nationalistic themes, patriotic papers and magazines 
and patriotic literary societies in opposition to a kind of classicism that 
had become or was trying to become traditional. While nationalism was 
important and necessary in helping to foster the use of the everyday language 
and in giving a new start to literature, it soon became banal, empty and 
unworthy in the intellectual growth of the Balkan people. He shows that 
the Balkan Slavs have produced literatures that can be truly called by that 
name, and that these literatures are separated from those of Western Europe 
and Russia chiefly, perhaps even solely, by language. 


9. Education and National Consciousness by James F. Clarke, 
Pittsburgh University. 

Professor Clarke, stressing that education might provide a key to 
Balkan history, discusses the intellectual development and culture, education 
and enlightenment in the Balkans as related to independence and unification. 
He discusses a number of the common and uncommon trends which either 
came before or paralleled the intellectual and the political emergence of 
the new states. Clarke shows that education was the main factor which 
brought about the end of Ottoman rule, and that in these countries education 
tended from the ecclesiastical to the cosmopolitan and to the national, 
and from conservative to radical and back to conservative. 
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10. A Survey of Historical Studies in the Balkans in Modern 
Times by George C. Soulis, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library. 

Mr. Soulis’paper covers a topic of wide range in a limited space. 
Covering all the Balkan countries, Soulis shows the development of historical 
studies in each country which accompanied the rise of nationalism as each 
successive country was liberated from Ottoman domination. He points out 
the contribution of many Balkan historians despite the difficulties under 
which they labor, particularly the inadequate library and research facilities. 


11. Changes in the Economic Structures of the Balkan Area 
1860-1960 by Nicolas Spulber, Indiana University. 

_ In surveying the transformation of the Balkans since the Turkish era, 
Professor Spulber analyzes sector by sector the basic characteristics of the 
economic development of the Balkans in the hundred years from 1860 to 
1960. He examines the growth and structural change during the formative 
period up to 1914, the period between the two world wars, and the postwar 
years. His conclusion shows the changes that have taken place in industry 
with respect to employment capacity, pattern of activity and size-groups 
of plants and how the process of industrialization was accompanied by 
systematic expansion in state ownership and state economic activity. He 
shows how the post World War II period was a period of vigorous growth 
at rates unsurpassed in the past by these countries and that the economies 
of the Balkan nations have been and still are extremely small. He concludes 
that political, historical, and nationalistic factors stand in the way of a 
more efficient allocation of resources in the Balkans through a broad 
division of labor within the area. 


12. Some Aspects of Industrialization in Bulgaria, 1878-1939 
by Alexander Gerschenkron, Harvard University. 

Professor Gerschenkron’s paper presents the results of some statistical 
computations with an attempt to place them within a plausible interpretative 
framework. He shows how poverty and economic backwardness prevented 
Bulgaria from developing along the pattern of other Western European 
countries and how the small family farm character became more pronounced 
in Bulgaria, thus preventing it from serving either as an adequate raw 
material basis for industry or as a source of effective demand for industrial 
product. He concludes that increased railroad construction would have 
provided a wide network of persistent demand for the products of new 
industries, and that the Bulgarian government did not take advantage of 
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the fact that German banks were ready to export their accumulated ex- 
perience in raising industrial enterprises to other areas. = 


13. The Balkans: A Geopolitical Mirror by H.L. Kostanick, Uni- 
versity of California (at Los Angeles). 

Professor Kostanick shows how the prevailing spheres of influence 
in the Balkans today, the Soviet Communist and the Western, are creating 
two different worlds which will bear the imprint of their different ideo- 
logies in the future. The Soviets on the one hand are attempting to change 
traditional patterns of life in terms of land use, collectivization, industria- 
lization, education, religion, political ideology e.t.c., while the Western aid 
(Marshall Plan, etc.) has brought about changes in agriculture, industry and 
communication (in Greece and Turkey) without an attempt to introduce a 
completely different ideology. His main thesis is that the critical factor in 
foreign intervention in the Balkans has been strategic geographical location 
and that internal disunity has facilitated direct territorian annexation or 
creation of zones of influence. This has made the Balkans a “mirror” 
first of the European power situation and now of the world-wide power 
struggle, a struggle in which the Balkans represent but a stepping stone in 
power movements from one major region to another. 


14. The Balkans : Heritage and Continuity by John S. Campbell, 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Prof. Campbell’s paper is divided into three main segments: The 
Balkan Future, The Transformation of Society, and Nationalism. While 
emphasizing that it is impossible at the present time to foretell future con- 
ditions in the Balkans, he presents the argument that Greece and Yugoslavia 
will not be swept into the Soviet block if the West is successful in main- 
taining and building further its material and political strength. He asserts 
that Soviet policy will determine the direction in which the present satellites 
will move and that Greece and Yugoslavia with their Western connections 
may exert some attractive force. He strongly urges that the West should 
do everything possible to help these two countries to make their economic 
and social structure impervious to disruption by Soviet threats. 


The University of California plans to publish in one volume the 
papers prepared for the Conference. 


University of California PAUL G. MANOLIS 
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N. Svoronos, Le commerce de Salonique au XVIIIe siècle, Paris 1956. 
(pages XVI & 430 with many statistical tables, seven charts and 
two maps). 


The official correspondence of consuls accredited to various countries, 
documents which are kept in the archives of foreign ministries, consti- 
tutes an excellent documentary source for scientific research, not only for 
the commerce between the respective countries, but also for the study of 
political developments at the time. Of special merit to the study of Greece 
under the Ottoman rule are the consular archives of countries which 
maintained consuls in such large commercial centers of Turkey as Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Thessalonike and other cities. Venice and France were 
the two principal countries with such consulates. The Venetian records have 
already been studied by the Greek Professor Spyr. Lambros, the Italian 
Professor Cessi, and, recently, by Constantine Mertzios whose book, 
“Historical Monuments of Macedonia” published in Greek by the Society 
for Macedonian Studies, has a wealth of historical data. Mich. Laskaris 
was the first to study the French archives. His book ‘‘Salonique à la fin 
du XVIII siècle d’après les rapports consulaires frangais” (1939), not only 
pointed out the importance of the French consular reports, but actually 
included in its text a number of them pertaining to Thessalonike and its 
suburbs, its commerce, the 1779 disorders and their subduance, as well as 
a number of other interesting points. 


Mr Svoronos follows Laskaris’example in pursuing his research further 
into French archives. The first product of his research studies was the 
publication, in 1951, of an index of the correspondence of French consuls 
referring to Thessalonike and Kavalla'. The second, is the present work 
which, as its title indicates, is concerned mostly with the commerce of 
Thessalonike. However, as early as the first pages of its introduction, the 
author sets out as a second objective the study of the development and 
formulation of the national consciousness of the Greek nation and the 
modern Greek society, especially during the 18th century. 

The author performed a conscientious job in accumulating a mass of 
interesting material which he utilized and presented adroitedly. Numerous 
tables and charts present clearly the foreign commercial activities in Thes- 
salonike, and their fluctuations. The author successfully depicts the reasons 
which affected the commercial activities of foreign countries in Thessalonike, 
as well as the various changes they passed through. He attributes all these 


1. N. Svoronos, Salonique et Cavalla (1686 - 1792). Inventaire des correspond- 
ances des consules de France au Levant; Paris 1951. 
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changes to military and political events of the period, to wars between the 
European states, such as the wars between Austria and Turkey, Russia and 
Turkey, to revolutions, such as the French Revolution, to internal disorders 
in Turkey, and to famine, plague epidemics and other reasons. 

The book is divided into seven chapters preceeded by an introduction. 
The introduction based on consular sources, deals with the population of 
Thessalonike, the central administration and the social disturbances which 
occured during this period (troubles sociaux). The description however of 
the insubordination and the arbitrary activities of some powerful Turkish 
beys and pashas by the term ‘‘social disorder”, which has a different con- 
notation today, misses the point. 

Initially, the first chapter evolves around the economic and the 
taxation aspects of commerce. Subsequently, it discusses the wars, piracy 
and the plague which considerably offected commerical transactions. The 
second chapter is devoted to the commercial intercourse of foreign coun- 
tries with Thessalonike, as well as that ot the foreign communities of the 
city, such as the French, British, Venetians, Italians, Ragousians, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Germans, Austrians, Russians and also Turks, Jews and 
Greeks. The third chapter deals with the local trade and the various bazaars 
and trade fairs. The fourth chapter is concerned with external trade and the 
fifth with the fluctuations of external trade and the factors which caused 
these fluctuations. The subject of the sixth chapter is the balance of ex- 
ternal trade, while the seventh chapter analyzes the results of the economic 
activities of Thessalonike. Additional notes and indexes of names and other 
items also appear in the book. 

By merely presenting here the chapter titles and briefly mentioning 
their contents, one can easily perceive the great volume, diversity and 
importance of the data which the author accumulated from the French 
consular archives. Many times the information contained therein trespasses 
the boundaries of commerce and extends into other aspects of life under 
the Ottoman rule, such as administration, legal and illegal taxation, the 
disorders of the janissaries, uprisings of the beys and pashas, piracy, smug- 
gling, agriculture, industry, the fluctuations in the value of money e.t.c. 
As the author justly points out, these data lead to the conclusion that 
Thessalonike had, by the 18th century, become the transport center, the 
commercial capital and, from all aspects, the most important city of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

The author notes, rightly so, that the information contained in the 
archives, particularly on the import and export trade, is at times contra- 
dictory. He, therefore, proceeds to investigate the reasons which led to the 
appereance of different figures. Frequently, he succeeds in his effort with 
good chance of accuracy, by pointing out the dif ferent terms employed by 
the French consuls, on the one hand, and the Marseilles Chamber of Com- 
merce on the other, while preparing trade statistics. His conclusion is that 
the statistics of the French consuls are closer to reality. On the basis of 
these statistics the external trade of Thessalonike appears to have attained 
an almost firm size with only certain fluctuations. The author correctly 
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establishes the factors which influenced the curve of the external trade by 
taking into consideration the military and political developments of the 
time. He observes, with justification, that these statistics do not portray 
the entire spectrum of commercial activity, inasmuch as they do not include 
the trade carried out by Greeks with Venice and other cities by sea route, 
and Austro-Hungary and Germany by land route. He particularly stresses 
the point of how the great volume and the importance of the transactions 
with the latter countries affected the accumulation of wealth in the hands 
of Greek merchants from Macedonia, who took up their residence espe- 
cially in Austro-Hungarian cities. I think that he correctly interpretes the 
reasons which prompted the channeling of this wealth to banking and 
financing enterprizes and not to the development of industry, neither 
locally nor abroad. In Turkey, where property assets and life could not be 
guaranteed, it was not safe to show obvious evidence of wealth, less the 
Turkish authorities, or simply the local beys and pashas be unduly attracted 
by it. Nor was it an easy task for a foreigner to establish an industry in 
a foreign country. 

Commencing from the point of the accumulation of wealth, the 
author discusses the formulation of a commercial bourgeois class and 
broadly the organization of Greek society and the various class conflicts 
which emerged within its framework. He attributes to the export trade 
(p. 366) the increased misery of the peasants, both Turks and Greeks, their 
opposition to the local aghas, and the conflicts between Greek peasants 
and Greek merchants. However, he observes, the latter conflicts receded 
whenever the establishment of a common front would seem necessary 
against the Turks. This situation was condusive to the strengthening of the 
national consciousness and the revolutionary spirit among the peasants, 
who, gradually, appear to become the essential factor of the war of inde- 
pendence. To this it should be added that. the Turkish peasants would also 
oppose the local aghas. I think these thoughts, and similar others, emanate 
from the theories of dialectic materialism, on the basis of which some 
contemporary Greek Marxists, believe that, in the name of historical 
science, they can interprete the Greek War of Independence (1821), a fact 
which has no foundation in historical truth. It is regretable that the author 
in his factual and positive research on the commerce of Thessalonike 
deemed it necessary to base his observations on a shaky, theoretical foun- 
dation, which, in fact, is foreign to the main subject of his work. However, 
a definite conclusion of this book is the unchallengable truth that the 
Greeks were the main intermediaries of commerce in the Balkan peninsula 
during the 18th century, thus establishing the economic unity of the Balkans 
(p. 356). No mention is made of the other Christian Balkan peoples. To 
the Greeks it is also attributed the introduction to the Balkans of the prin- 
ciples and ideas of Western civilization, which they themselves were the first 
to adopt and to assimilate. As the author writes (p. 356) Ainsi les Grecs, 
élément interbalkanique, devinrent les intermédiaires de l’européanisation 
des peuples balcaniques, dont l'histoire entre dès lors dans le cadre de 
° Vhistoire générale de l’Europe. i 
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In addition to these general observations it should be pointed out 
that many times, in certain chapters, the author repeats the same things, 
a fact that unduly increases the volume of his work. Also, he makes certain 
minor errors which could have been avoided with more careful scrutiny. 
For example, on page 25 he writes “tour de Karamanie” an error which 
is correctly changed on page 376 to “Kalamarie’’, i. e. the tower of Kala- 
maria, a suburb of Thessalonike. On page 182, Veria, which the Turks 
called Caraveria, is referred to as a town of Thessaly. On page 261, writing 
about tobacco qualities he refers to the town of Yénidjé Carassou in terms 
denoting that there are two distinct towns (page 262 à Yénidjé, à Ca- 
rassou). This town is in the vicinity of Xanthi and is called Carassou 
because it is near the Nestos (Carassou) river, in contradistinction to Yenidje 
Vardar, the present town of Yiannitsa. On page 271, reference is made to 
the fact that the French purchased sponges from Sapsilar’. However, 
Sapsilar (today’s Sapai) is an inland town located east of Komotini with 
Alum? mines—from which the town claims its name—not sponges. 

In the bibliography I notice that the valuable study of Pantelis Con- 
toyannis «Oi mpootatevdpevoi» * is omitted. 

Nevertheless, despite the minor errors this work is an important and 
useful contribution to the study of commercial activities of the period of 
Ottoman rule during the 18th century. 


STILPON P. KYRIAKIDES 


1. P. 271. Sapsilar, éloignée d’une centaine des mailles de Salonique, était 
l'endroit où les Français pouvaient acheter cette merchandise [éponges] à un prix 
raisonable. 

2. Sap means Alum and Saptsilar are miners of Alum. 

3. ”AQnvä, 29, 1917, 1-160. 
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